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PREFACE 


The  work  of  students  at  the  Barnes  Foundation  has  long  been 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  a  suitable  book  on  the  French  primi¬ 
tives.  No  work  has  been  found  which  does  so  much  as  touch  the 
fringes  of  the  matter  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  investigate  the 
subject  for  ourselves.  This  book  is  the  result  of  the  investigation 
and  is  based  upon  first-hand  study  of  the  pictures  themselves. 

Its  problem  is  that  of  defining,  in  plastic  terms,  the  forms  of  the 
French  primitives.  Such  a  definition  inevitably  carries  with  it  a 
differentiation  between  subforms  of  the  same  tradition:  in  other 
words,  the  classification  of  painters,  schools  and  tendencies  within 
the  general  group.  It  involves  inquiry  into  the  French  derivations 
in  earlier  traditions,  the  distinctive  quality  which  the  general  Euro¬ 
pean  tradition  acquired  as  it  came  into  French  hands,  and  the  antici¬ 
pations  of  later  painting  which  first  appeared  in  the  course  of  the 
development.  None  of  these  things  has  been  carried  out  in  any 
treatment  of  the  subject  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Current  classifications  are  quite  worthless,  for  they  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  based  upon  characteristics  irrelevant  to  the  intrinsic  nature 
of  painting.  A  set  of  pictures  in  which  the  same  type  or  details  of 
subject-matter  appear — costumes  of  a  certain  style  perhaps,  or  a  par¬ 
ticular  saint,  or  some  feature  of  a  known  landscape — are  grouped  to¬ 
gether  in  a  single  class,  though  often  these  pictures  have  nothing  in 
common  plastically  and  represent  totally  different  styles,  derivations, 
and  use  of  color,  or  light  or  line.  The  representation  in  a  picture  of 
Avignon  buildings,  for  example,  is  almost  sufficient  to  ensure  its  classi¬ 
fication  within  the  school  of  Avignon,  even  though,  as  we  shall  see,  no 
such  school  existed.  Sometimes  the  classification  is  geographical : 
painters  known  to  have  worked  in  a  particular  city  or  region  are 
given  a  common  designation.  Such  a  grouping  may  not  be  without 
suggestiveness,  for  their  works  may  show  resemblances  greater  or 
less  in  degree ;  but  it  is  meaningless,  because  it  is  based  upon  no  sig¬ 
nificant  plastic  aspect  of  their  paintings.  This  sort  of  classification 
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reaches  its  lowest  depth  when  it  is  founded,  as  it  sometimes  is,  upon 
the  chemical  composition  of  pigments,  the  thickness  of  the  panel  or 
the  nature  of  the  wood — oak,  walnut — of  which  the  panels  are  made. 
It  is  obvious  that  likenesses  such  as  these  are  in  no  conceivable  sense 
significant. 

We  shall  here  attempt  to  classify  the  French  primitives  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  plastic  forms  and  the  origins  which  those  forms  re¬ 
veal.  Every  work  of  art  represents  a  particular  development  or 
fusion  of  traditions,  made  by  a  man  with  unique  personal  vision 
and  style.  Vision  and  style — in  a  word,  form — arise  from  the  inter¬ 
action  of  an  individual  and  his  environment,  and  these  are  never 
twice  the  same.  But  since  individuals  and  circumstances  tend  to 
recur,  always  with  variations  but  never  with  complete  novelty,  a  way 
of  seeing,  a  way  of  painting,  common  to  many  individuals,  grows  up. 
This  constitutes  tradition.  A  man  who  chooses  and  adapts  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  individual  purpose  what  his  predecessors  have  shown 
him,  is  an  artist;  how  great  and  what  kind  of  an  artist  he  is,  we  can 
determine  only  when  we  know  from  what  traditions  he  drew  and 
with  what  fruitfulness  in  results.  Therefore  any  genuine  classifica¬ 
tion  must  be  based  upon  a  study  of  origins,  a  placing  in  traditions, 
and  any  evaluation  must  depend  upon  perception  of  the  positive  ac¬ 
complishment  to  which  the  tradition  gave  rise. 

The  French  primitive  paintings  are  not  numerous,  and  they  all 
fall  within  a  comparatively  limited  extent  of  time — a  little  more 
than  a  century.  After  1500  the  tradition  had  lost  its  primitive 
character  and  had  either  crystallized  in  the  types  represented  by  the 
Clouet  school  or  degenerated  into  banal  and  eclectic  Italian  imita¬ 
tions  in  Cousin,  Perrier  and  the  like. 


The  body  of  the  book  contains  the  definition  of  the  French  form, 
a  statement  of  its  principal  sources,  and  an  account  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  types  of  painting  included  in  it.  Between  the  text  of  the 
book  proper  and  the  Appendix  is  a  list  of  Addenda  which  comprises 
matters  of  detail  relating  to  various  main  topics  treated  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  text.  The  Appendix  contains  additional  analyses  of  partic¬ 
ular  paintings  and  schools,  supplementary  to  the  text ;  it  contains  also 
other  analyses  which  are  intended  to  expose  the  hopeless  confusion  of 
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existing  classifications,  the  slightness  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
many  pictures  are  given  French  standing,  and  the  wide  discrepancies 
between  the  forms  of  paintings  alleged  to  belong  to  a  particular 
group.  In  the  last  section  of  the  book,  the  usual  catalogue  attribu¬ 
tions  of  the  pictures  discussed  and  mentioned  are  listed  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  identification. 

In  this  research,  extending  over  three  years,  a  vast  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  was  collected  and  the  work  of  its  supervision  and  care  was 
arduous  and  exacting.  For  the  highly  capable  execution  of  this  task 
the  authors  express  their  deepest  indebtedness  to  N.  E.  Mullen. 
Our  acknowledgments  are  due  also  to  L.  V.  Geiger,  Mary  Mullen 
and  Laurence  Buermeyer  for  their  able  cooperation  in  preparing  the 
material  for  publication. 

A.  C.  B. 

V.  de  M. 

Merion,  Pa., 

March,  1931. 
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Chapter  I 

METHOD 


1IKE  its  predecessor,  “The  Art  in  Painting,”  the  present  volume 
_ 4  is  designed  to  set  forth  and  apply  a  method  of  plastic  criticism. 
The  essential  point  of  the  work  lies  in  the  conception  of  “method” — 
a  conception  which  is  based  upon  John  Dewey’s  analysis  of  scientific 
procedure,  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  systematic  development  of 
human  nature  which  gives  to  education,  in  its  widest  sense,  a  verifiable 
and  pregnant  meaning.  In  other  words,  our  purpose  is  to  attain,  in 
a  particular  field  of  human  activity,  an  authentically  objective  stand¬ 
ard  or  criterion  of  judgment,  and  so  to  apply  this  standard  as  to  put 
before  the  reader  an  account  of  the  early  French  form  of  painting. 
Such  an  account  involves  inevitably  an  evaluation  both  of  the  form 
in  general  and  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  the  tradition 
in  which  the  form  is  embodied. 

The  meaning  of  the  method  here  employed  may  be  first  stated  by 
a  contrast  with  the  means  used  generally  by  critics  in  analyzing  and 
classifying  the  tendencies  of  early  French  painting.  Such  analyses  as 
have  been  made  are  either  purely  descriptive,  an  account  of  superfi¬ 
cial  characteristics  of  subject-matter  or  personal  mannerisms,  or  else 
archaeological.  An  example  of  the  first  is  the  attribution  to  the  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Moulins  of  a  vast  number  of  pictures,  of  widely  varying  plastic 
excellence,  but  similar  in  that  they  ring  the  changes  upon  a  formu¬ 
lated  style  of  treatment  of  subject-matter.  Almost  without  exception 
they  resemble  one  another  in  facial  expression  and  general  style  of 
drawing,  lighting,  and  coloring.  Some  of  them  are  of  sufficient 
quality  to  testify  to  genuine  plastic  gifts  in  their  author,  others  are 
feeble  academic  banalities,  but  no  serious  effort  has  ever  been  made 
to  disregard  superficial  resemblances  in  favor  of  a  genuine  plastic  dif¬ 
ferentiation.  Other  examples  of  classification  merely  archaeological 
or  geographical  are  to  be  found  in  the  “Avignon”  and  “Ile-de-France” 
schools,  so-called ;  a  number  of  painters  did,  as  a  matter  of  historical 
fact,  paint  in  the  vicinity  of  Avignon  and  the  Ile-de-France;  but  they 
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represent  notably  diverse  types  of  plastic  form,  and  draw  their  inspira¬ 
tion  from  perfectly  distinct  sources.  Such  classification,  however,  can 
be  avoided  only  by  the  aid  of  a  method  for  distinguishing  and  valuing 
the  qualities  which  specifically  constitute  a  picture  a  work  of  plastic 
art. 

The  method  here  employed  is  derived  directly  from  the  conception 
of  plastic  form.  Plastic  form,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
involves  a  perception  of  something  essential  or  significant  in  an  object, 
and  a  working  out  of  this  perception  by  appropriate  plastic  means. 
Usually  there  is  particular  emphasis  upon  some  one  of  the  plastic 
means,  but  there  must  also  be  sufficient  realization  of  the  other  means 
to  lend  conviction  to  the  picture  as  a  whole.  Words  such  as  “appro¬ 
priate,”  “sufficient”  and  “conviction”  cannot  be  so  defined  abstractly 
as  to  render  their  application  automatic  or  infallible.  No  method  can 
be  fool-proof:  it  is  an  aid  to  individual  immediate  experience,  not  a 
substitute  for  it.  The  analytical  studies  which  follow  are  accordingly 
designed  to  guide  the  reader  in  the  presence  of  the  pictures  under  con¬ 
sideration.  It  will  clarify,  however,  the  discussion  of  general  tend¬ 
encies  and  specific  works  of  art  if  the  underlying  principles  are  here 
made  as  definite  and  explicit  as  possible. 

The  first  requisite  for  understanding  any  picture  is  a  grasp  of  its 
design }  Until  we  know  what  a  painter  is  driving  at  we  cannot  see 
the  point  or  meaning  of  his  use  of  color  or  light  or  line  or  space,  we 
cannot  tell  whether  his  color-relations  harmonize  with  his  light-pat¬ 
terns  or  linear  rhythms,  we  cannot  judge  whether  his  spatial  organiza¬ 
tion  carries  conviction  or  not.  To  attempt  a  judgment  of  any  of 
these  points  apart  from  its  relation  to  design  as  a  whole  is  to  be  guilty 
of  the  typical  error  of  academicism,  to  substitute  mechanical  rule  or 
formula  for  critical  intelligence.  In  all  the  discussions  which  follow, 
whether  of  particular  pictures  or  of  the  generalized  forms  by  which 
the  French  tradition  is  distinguished  in  its  various  manifestations,  it 
will  be  understood  that  all  comment  upon  the  use  of  the  various  plas¬ 
tic  means  is  made  with  reference  to  the  animating  purpose  or  design. 

The  possible  uses  and  interrelations  of  the  plastic  means  will  be 
pointed  out  in  the  discussion  on  plastic  form.2  Recognition  of  the 
distinctive  character  of  a  picture  requires  knowledge  of  its  sources, 

1  See  page  15  et  seq. 

2  Page  6  et  seq. 
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since  only  with  that  knowledge  can  we  perceive  the  originality  or 
creative  quality  of  the  work.  No  artist  has  ever  worked  without  ante¬ 
cedents.  Art  is  primarily  vision,  a  way  of  seeing  the  things  in  the 
world,  and  such  vision  is  always  derived  in  greater  or  less  degree  from 
others.  Each  tradition  represents  a  collective  way  of  seeing,  a  par¬ 
ticular  sensitiveness  to  some  aspects  of  objects,  and  to  work  in  a  tra¬ 
dition  is  thus  to  have  one’s  eyes  sharpened  in  a  specific  way.  But  the 
mere  imitator  or  academician  sees  only  what  others  before  him  have 
seen,  and  his  work  is  therefore  merely  a  repetition  of  theirs.  The 
artist  uses — but  is  not  governed  by — what  others  have  seen.  He  takes 
from  them  what  is  to  his  purpose  and  so  modifies  and  transforms  it 
as  to  make  it  fully  his  own.  Academicism  may  also  be  eclectic  in 
form :  the  borrowings  may  come  from  a  number  of  traditions  or  other 
artists,  but  instead  of  being  fused  into  a  single  distinctive  form,  they 
remain  a  patchwork  of  discordant  features,  a  conglomeration  of  odds 
and  ends. 

Application  of  the  method  based  upon  the  conception  of  plastic 
form,  as  set  forth  in  this  book,  will  be  made  as  follows:  we  shall 
consider  first  the  most  general  sources  of  the  French  primitives,  the 
work  of  the  miniaturists,  of  the  painters  of  illuminated  manuscripts,  of 
designers  of  stained  glass,  and  of  the  Byzantine,  Italian,  Spanish,  Ger¬ 
man  and  Flemish  traditions.  These  were  used  in  varying  degree  by 
the  early  French  schools,  the  important  members  of  which  succeeded 
in  giving  them  a  distinctive  personal  form  and  establishing  a  tradition 
which,  though  it  varied  according  to  preponderance  of  one  or  another 
of  the  influences  imported,  had  its  own  characteristic  qualities  and 
was  clearly  marked  off  from  the  form  of  any  other  school  or  tradi¬ 
tion.  These  characteristics  will  be  separately  pointed  out  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  color  and  drawing,  and  to  the  treatment  of  certain  general 
types  of  subject-matter,  such  as  portraiture  and  textiles.  We  shall 
then  consider  works  showing  preponderance  of  certain  specific  influ¬ 
ences,  notably  the  Italian,  the  German,  the  Flemish  and  the  minia¬ 
ture.  Finally  the  work  of  particular  painters,  clearly  French  in 
character  and  not  indebted  to  any  one  source,  will  be  discussed.  The 
method  throughout  will  be  to  base  every  analysis  upon  considerations 
purely  plastic,  and  to  disregard  features  of  subject-matter,  sentiment 
and  archaeological  interest,  which  can  only  serve  as  distractions. 


Chapter  II 

PLASTIC  FORM 


The  conception  of  plastic  form  is  fundamental  to  any  under¬ 
standing  of  painting  as  a  distinct  form  of  art,  with  character¬ 
istic  effects  of  which  it,  and  only  it,  is  capable.  In  our  previous 
work,  “The  Art  in  Painting,”  an  attempt  was  made  to  explain  this 
conception,  relate  it  to  general  aesthetic  principles,  and  by  its  aid 
study  the  important  painters  of  the  Italian,  German,  Flemish,  Dutch, 
Spanish  and  post-Renaissance  French  traditions.  The  present  work 
is  an  application  of  the  same  method  of  plastic  and  objective  analysis 
to  the  early  French  artists.  For  the  convenience  of  readers  who  may 
not  be  familiar  with  “The  Art  in  Painting”  the  conception  of  plastic 
form  will  be  briefly  explained  again  here,  and  illustrations  from  the 
more  generally  known  painters  of  the  past  and  present  will  be  given 
as  a  preliminary  to  specific  treatment  of  the  origins  and  characteristic 
attributes  of  the  French  tradition  in  its  earliest  phases. 

Plastic  form  may  most  generally  be  defined  as  an  integration 
of  the  plastic  means  by  which  a  painter  renders  his  personal  vision 
of  what  he  finds  significant  and  moving  in  the  visible  world.  These 
means  are  color,  space,  line  and  light.  Any  painting  whatever  con¬ 
sists  primarily  of  areas  of  color  spread  upon  the  canvas,  intersecting 
to  form  lines,  and  so  varied  in  hue  as  to  give  the  effect  of  light  and 
shadow.  In  addition  to  the  two  dimensions  physically  present,  the 
effect  of  depth  in  space  is  secured  by  indications  of  perspective  and 
various  subsidiary  means  which  need  not  here  be  discussed ;  grada¬ 
tions  of  light  and  shadow  effect  modeling,  i.e.,  represent  solidity; 
this  makes  up  the  sum  of  what  the  painter  has  to  work  with.  But 
color,  space,  line  and  light  are  not  separate  ingredients  to  be  mechan¬ 
ically  combined,  not  at  least  in  any  painting  that  is  also  a  work  of 
art.  Each  of  them  is  capable  of  modifying  and  fusing  with  each 
other,  and  this  fusion  is  essential  to  the  harmony,  the  unity,  which 
is  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  aesthetic  creation.  The  explanation  of 
plastic  form  must  therefore  include  an  account  of  the  variety  and 
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interrelation  of  the  plastic  elements,  and  of  their  use  in  subordination 
to  the  principle  of  design.  Finally,  since  all  authentic  art  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  and  original  expression,  the  theory  of  plastic  form  involves  a 
statement  of  the  way  in  which  an  individual  uses  and  modifies  the 
traditions  of  painting  in  his  own  characteristic  manner.  Negatively, 
we  shall  distinguish  between  those  effective  executions  of  design 
which  achieve  plastic  reality,  and  the  one-sided,  unbalanced,  and 
spurious  executions  which  fall  short  of  conviction ;  also,  between 
fully  expressive  form  and  the  decorative  pattern  which  is  often  con¬ 
fused  with  it. 

Color  is  the  basic  plastic  element.  Often,  and  very  erroneously, 
it  is  regarded  as  something  which  has  value  merely  for  its  sensuous 
quality.  That  its  sensuous  quality,  its  richness,  depth,  variety,  glow 
or  sparkle,  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  appeal  of  a  painting, 
is  undeniable;  but  as  regards  its  contribution  to  plastic  form,  color 
is  less  important  for  its  immediate  sensuousness  than  for  its  relations. 
Color-harmony,  to  take  the  most  obvious  instance,  is  a  matter  of 
relationship,  of  the  painter’s  perception  of  the  way  in  which  various 
shades  of  color  go  together.  The  same  is  obviously  true  of  color- 
contrast.  Without  this  perception  of  fitting  relationship,  even  the 
simplest  direct  color-effects  become  faults  rather  than  virtues.  Va¬ 
riety  in  color,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  highest  degree  in  Gior¬ 
gione  and  Renoir,  depends  for  its  aesthetic  effect  on  a  controlling 
sense  of  harmony:  without  that,  variety  becomes  clash  and  chaos. 
“Richness”  is  likewise  a  matter  of  relationship.  In  Matisse,  colors 
which  taken  in  isolation  might  seem  harsh,  crude  and  displeasing 
merge  into  an  ensemble  which  is  extremely  rich,  just  as  the  rigidly 
limited  tone-qualities  of  the  string  quartet  may  give,  in  the  hands 
of  Beethoven,  a  greater  impression  of  orchestral  range,  depth  and 
power  than  the  huge  variety  of  instrumental  coloring  in  Strauss’ 
“Alpensymphonie.”  All  the  more  subtle  and  important  plastic 
functions  of  color  depend  upon  relations — relations  between  the 
shades  of  color  directly,  and  relations  of  color  to  light,  line  and 
space. 

The  color  in  French  primitives,  as  everywhere  in  French  paint¬ 
ing,  is  usually  of  high  quality.  Sensuously,  it  is  rarely  if  ever  on 
the  plane  of  Venetian  color  in  depth,  richness,  or  glow,  but  this 
comparative  deficiency  is  largely  compensated  for  by  its  delicacy 
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and  the  subtlety  of  its  relationships.  The  palette  is  not  strikingly 
original,  but  the  sensitiveness  of  the  French  to  slight  variations  in 
color  is  so  great  that,  using  much  the  same  materials  as  others,  they 
were  able  to  secure  effects  indubitably  original.  So  far  as  there  is 
any  sensuous  quality  distinctively  French,  it  is  a  cool  ivory  tone, 
derived  partly  at  least  from  the  work  of  miniaturists,  and  vari¬ 
ously  tinged  with  other  colors.  Thus  brown  is  likely  to  tend 
toward  tones  of  tan,  red  toward  rose,  purple  toward  lilac  or  lavender, 
blue  to  become  gentle,  and  so  on.  Stridency  and  flamboyance  are 
almost  uniformly  absent:  even  when  there  is  more  than  usual  weight 
in  the  color,  as  in  the  pietas  analyzed  in  Chapter  VII,  there  is  not 
the  vividness,  juiciness  and  depth  which  appear  in  various  ways  in 
Titian,  El  Greco,  Cezanne  and  Renoir.  None  the  less,  the  gentle¬ 
ness,  and  the  frequent  tendency  to  work  in  shades  of  a  single  color, 
do  not  compromise  variety.  Subtlety  replaces  violent  contrast,  but 
in  the  multiplicity  of  slight  distinctions  there  is  ample  richness  of 
relationships  to  guard  against  any  impression  or  suggestion  of 
monotony. 

Light — together  with  its  correlate,  shadow — is  the  plastic  ele¬ 
ment  most  closely  allied  to  color.  Indeed,  it  might  be  said  to  be 
a  direct  modification  of  color.  The  painter  has  no  footlights  with 
which  to  illuminate  his  canvases ;  he  can  only  make  his  colored  sur¬ 
faces  lighter  or  darker.  Aside  from  general  illumination,  the  most 
obvious  function  of  light  is  to  indicate  the  solidity  of  objects.  In 
any  three-dimensional  mass,  the  part  nearest  the  source  of  light  is 
brightest,  and  from  this  there  is  a  continuous  falling  away  in  the 
direction  of  shadow  as  the  angle  of  incidence  decreases.  All  model¬ 
ing  depends  upon  this  principle.  Modeling  at  its  best,  however, 
depends  also  upon  color.  At  this  point  we  must  define  what  may  be 
called  the  structural  or  organic  use  of  color.  Sometimes  we  find 
color  seemingly  applied  to  objects  as  a  veneer,  superficially  laid  upon 
their  surface ;  at  other  times  it  seems  to  penetrate  into  their  depth 
to  be  the  stuff  out  of  which  they  are  constructed.  This  latter  effect, 
first  fully  realized  in  painting  by  the  great  Venetians,  and  subse¬ 
quently  appearing  in  all  painters  really  of  the  first  rank,  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  all  modeling  which  carries  full  conviction.  A  further 
refinement  of  the  use  of  color  in  modeling  was  developed  by 
Cezanne.  In  place  of  a  simple  gradation  of  light  and  shadow,  he 
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introduced  the  juxtaposition  of  strokes  of  color,  of  varying  light- 
intensity,  which  gives  the  same  effect  of  solidity,  but  more  vividly 
and  with  even  greater  conviction ;  this  did  not  supersede  the  direct 
use  of  light,  but  varied  and  intensified  it. 

In  atmosphere  another  merging  of  light  and  color  appears.  This 
is  sometimes  a  bright  luminous  haze,  bathing  all  the  masses  in  a 
picture,  but  especially  those  in  the  background;  this  too  is  a  de¬ 
velopment  for  which  the  Venetians  are  responsible.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  simple  mistiness,  emphasized  by  the  blurring  of  outlines,  as  in 
Masaccio;  it  may  be  seen  in  a  degenerate  and  cheapened  form  in 
Whistler.  Sometimes  it  is  a  subtle  pervasive  color-glow,  a  bright 
suffusion,  as  in  Giotto.  In  the  impressionists,  the  use  of  juxtaposed 
spots  of  pure  color  not  only  gives  realistically  the  effect  of  direct 
sunlight — this  realistic  effect  is  the  only  one  noted  by  those  who 
treat  art  as  imitation — but  endows  the  color  itself  with  a  richness 
and  glow  such  as  to  make  it,  in  Renoir  and  Cezanne,  a  more  power¬ 
ful  plastic  instrument  than  in  the  work  of  any  previous  painter. 

We  find  also  a  union  of  color  and  light  in  the  breaking  up  of 
color-surfaces  by  light  to  give,  to  whatever  is  depicted,  activity, 
motion,  dynamic  quality.  The  dramatic  effects  of  Tintoretto,  Rubens, 
and  El  Greco  depend  upon  this  fusion — which  indeed  is  a  partial 
anticipation  of  impressionism — and  the  same  fusion  appears,  in  a 
different  manner  and  for  somewhat  different  purposes,  in  Velasquez. 
Finally,  the  combination  of  light  and  color  in  a  chiaroscuro  which 
ordinarily  embraces  the  picture  as  a  whole,  enables  Rembrandt  to 
give,  at  his  best,  not  only  a  highly  convincing  solidity  to  his  masses, 
but  also,  with  a  rigidly  limited  and  subdued  palette,  a  color-effect 
of  very  great  variety,  richness,  and  even  brilliance.  All  these  effects 
are  due  to  relationships,  i.e.,  to  the  use  of  the  separate  elements  in 
subordination  to  the  idea  of  plastic  form. 

Among  the  French  primitives,  light  is  less  important  in  modeling 
than  it  is  in  diversifying  and  giving  animation  to  color,  and  in 
forming  patterns  which  both  directly  contribute  to  composition  and 
set  off  and  reenforce  the  patterns  of  color.  There  is  a  fairly  uniform 
avoidance  of  such  striking  effects  of  solidity  as  are  achieved  by 
chiaroscuro  either  in  the  manner  of  Leonardo  and  Michael  Angelo, 
or  in  that  of  Rembrandt.  Nor  is  structural  color  at  all  frequent 
or  important  in  the  early  French  form:  when  it  does  appear,  as  in 
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the  Cimiez  and  Sospel  pietas,1  it  seems  to  set  the  pictuie  somewhat 
apart  from  the  main  line  of  the  tradition.  Any  very  convincing 
impression  of  solidity,  however,  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
notably  decorative  character  of  all  early  French  painting,  and  its 
absence  is  therefore  a  drawback  only  if  the  pictures  under  consider¬ 
ation  are  compared  with  the  very  greatest  paintings,  in  which  deco¬ 
ration  is  attained  in  combination  with  fully  convincing  realism. 
Because  of  this  decorative  character,  and  also  because  interest  in 
landscape  was  still  undeveloped  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  the  union  of  light  and  color  in  atmosphere  is  almost  entirely 
absent.  Occasionally  as  in  the  Berlin  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  a 
color-suffusion  due  to  rich  overtones  performs  the  same  unifying 
function  as  the  Venetian  glow  and  the  luminous  atmosphere  of 
Claude. 

Line,  as  already  noted,  is  the  intersection  of  colored  surfaces: 
it  is  not  ordinarily  so  understood,  however ;  it  is  most  often  thought 
of  as  the  precise  tracing  of  contour,  as  in  pencil-drawing — a  concep¬ 
tion  which  condemns  to  failure  all  subsequent  attempts  to  under¬ 
stand  it  and  its  uses.  From  this  initial  misapprehension  arises  what 
may  be  called  the  “compartmental”  view  of  color,  the  view  that 
objects  are  first  conceived  as  clean-cut  outlines  to  which  color  is 
added  later.  The  practice  of  many  artists,  as  well  as  the  theory  of 
many  critics,  is  of  course  built  upon  this  conception — Raphael  is 
perhaps  the  best-known  of  them.  Line  is  primary  and  essential ; 
color,  when  not  merely  imitative,  a  decorative  after-thought.  It  is, 
in  short,  in  its  view  of  line  that  the  false  theory  of  art  as  copying, 
and  of  plastic  art  as  the  vehicle  of  narration,  is  most  completely 
embodied. 

Regarded  simply  as  literal  imitation  of  contour,  line  has  no  more 
relation  to  art  than  have  the  threads  out  of  which  the  painter’s 
canvas  is  woven.  It  is  simply  one  of  the  tools  of  photography.  It 
gains  plastic  significance  only  in  its  combination  with  color,  light, 
and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  composition.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
certain  degree  of  plastic  quality  which  can  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  line  in  relative  isolation,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  work  of  Ingres, 

1  Throughout  the  text,  pictures  will  be  identified,  whenever  necessary,  by 
the  name  of  the  city  in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  or  by  data  sufficient  to 
avoid  ambiguity.  The  list  on  page  517  supplies  further  details  on  location 
and  catalogue  attributions. 
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Botticelli  and  numerous  early  French  painters;  but  such  work 
always  falls  short  of  complete  plastic  reality,  and  depends  for  the 
effect  it  does  get  upon  a  non-imitative  and  non-representative  elabo¬ 
ration  of  line,  which  creates  an  independent  linear  form,  a  sort  of 
arabesque. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  plastic  form  represents  the  painter’s  in¬ 
dividual  vision  of  what  is  essential  in  a  subject.  It  is  by  line  that 
anything  is  most  readily  and  immediately  suggested  or  indicated — 
“outline”  means  in  common  speech  a  resume  of  the  important  fea¬ 
tures  of  any  matter — but  the  drawing  if  merely  linear  rarely  reveals 
anything  of  a  characteristic,  i.e.,  aesthetic,  vision.  By  abbreviation, 
compression  and  elimination  the  painter  rejects  the  superfluous  or 
insignificant  in  his  drawing,  and  gives  a  terse,  often  an  epigram¬ 
matic,  rendering  of  what  he  sees.  Sometimes  in  the  interpretation  of 
subject-matter  this  selection  is  intended  to  bring  out  the  human 
values  of  what  is  portrayed,  and  when  this  is  done  incisively  and 
penetratingly  we  have  illustration  conjoined  with  plastic  form,  as  in 
Goya,  Daumier  and  Degas.  At  other  times,  the  modification  of 
line  is  designed  to  set  up  more  striking  relations  with  other  plastic 
elements,  as  in  Matisse  and  Rouault.  Sometimes  continuity  of  line 
is  largely  abandoned,  and  in  place  of  the  clean-cut  contour  to  be 
found,  for  example,  in  Raphael  or  Leonardo  we  have  the  swirling 
line  of  Tintoretto  or  Rubens,  in  which  the  dramatic  and  dynamic 
character  of  the  whole  picture  is  echoed  in  the  drawing  of  each  of 
its  parts. 

In  drawing  in  which  color  plays  the  fullest  organic  role,  line  is 
usually  to  be  found  not  as  a  precise  demarcation  between  two  color- 
areas,  but  rather  as  an  area  of  transition — an  area  in  which  grada¬ 
tions  of  light  also  play  their  part.  In  Titian,  Rembrandt  or  Renoir 
it  is  rarely  possible  to  find  a  point  at  which  one  expanse  of  color 
comes  to  an  abrupt  end  and  another  begins.  The  color  overflows 
the  line  and  every  turn  of  line  is  matched  by  a  corresponding  modi¬ 
fication  of  color — and  often  of  light  also — so  that  the  drawing  is  not 
something  isolated  and  independent  but  a  genuine  synthesis  of  the 
plastic  elements.  What  has  been  called  the  compartmental  use  of 
color  has  its  place  in  painting  also,  as  has  isolated  line,  but  either  of 
them  tends  toward  mere  decoration  and  loss  of  full  plastic  con¬ 
viction. 
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It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  decorative  motif  was  ubiquitous 
and  highly  important — indeed  often  dominant — in  early  French 
painting.  Hence  many  expressive  uses  of  line  were  excluded  from 
the  start.  Although  such  paintings  as  “Entombment”  (Paris), 
“Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  (Berlin)  and  the  Greolieres  altarpiece  are  ex¬ 
press  ive  plastically,  we  are  not  to  look  in  them  for  dramatic  expressive¬ 
ness  and  corresponding  linear  swirl  of  Tintoretto,  Rubens  or  El 
Greco,  or  for  the  psychological  characterization  and  realistic  sugges¬ 
tion  of  active  movement  typical  of  Goya,  Daumier  or  Degas. 
The  drawing  is  generally  rather  static,  and  the  distribution  of  color  is 
usually  compartmental.  Color  may  be  fluid,  as  in  “Entombment,” 
but  the  fluidity  is  different  from,  e.g.,  Renoir’s;  although  the  com¬ 
partmental  color  does  not  break  up  the  painting  into  isolated  color- 
areas,  as  is  usual  in  such  indifferent  colorists  as  Raphael  or  David, 
the  flow  of  color  is  effected  by  color-relations  and  not  by  the  actual 
merging  of  one  area  into  another.  Though  usually  clean-cut,  line 
may  be  broad  and  ragged,  often  so  rendered  by  ridges  and  streaks  in 
the  actual  paint;  but  the  use  of  line  is  in  the  main  decorative  and 
contributory  to  pattern.  The  linear  patterns  serve  a  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses:  they  sometimes  aid  in  modeling  and  composition,  and  always 
add  an  important  element  of  rhythm,  though  the  rhythm  is  quiet  and 
not  turbulent.  In  all  the  better  paintings,  such  as  the  Greolieres 
altarpiece,  the  integration  of  linear  effects  in  the  plastic  form  as  a 
whole  is  highly  successful. 

The  last  of  the  plastic  means  to  be  treated  here  is  space.  Every 
canvas  has  space  in  a  literal  physical  sense,  in  that  every  canvas  has 
height  and  breadth.  “Composition,”  in  the  narrow  meaning  of  the 
term,  refers  to  the  arrangement  of  objects  up  and  down,  to  right  and 
to  left.  By  indications  of  perspective,  as  we  have  seen,  the  artist 
secures  also  the  effect  of  deep  space,  and  arrangement  of  masses  in 
deep  space  is  what  is  known  as  “space-composition.”  Mass-composi¬ 
tion  is  usually  organized  about  a  focal  point,  which  is  most  often  at  or 
near  the  center  of  the  picture;  such  composition  frequently  takes  the 
familiar  pyramidal  form,  with  a  principal  figure  flanked  on  either 
side  by  secondary  figures.  This  is  a  ready  means  of  securing  balance, 
but  frequently  it  becomes  banal  and  academic.  At  other  times  an 
important  mass  on  one  side  of  the  picture  is  balanced  by  a  whole  set 
of  minor  masses  on  the  other  side,  sometimes  also,  as  in  Giorgione’s 
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“Concert  in  the  Open  Air”  (Paris)  or  in  the  “Bathers”  of  Renoir 
(Merion),  the  composition  organizes  equally  well  about  any  one  of 
several  figures,  thereby  attaining  the  maximum  of  fluidity  and  unity 
possible. 

In  space-composition  an  additional  relationship,  that  of  distance, 
is  added,  and  with  it  a  widely  extended  range  of  plastic  effects.  In 
its  simplest  form,  as  in  a  portrait,  we  have  the  relation  of  a  single 
figure  to  a  background.  If  it  is  successful  the  effect  of  a  real  in¬ 
terval,  an  actually  felt  space  is  attained — sometimes  by  obvious 
means  as  in  “Mona  Lisa”  (Paris),  sometimes  by  means  extremely  sub¬ 
tle,  as  usually  in  Rembrandt’s  portraits.  The  background  may  be  an 
actual  setting  of  objects,  it  may  have  the  quality  of  a  screen,  as  in 
many  of  the  primitives  to  be  discussed  in  detail  later,  or  it  may  seem 
to  be  simply  the  infinity  of  distance.  When  an  actual  setting  is  em¬ 
ployed,  or  anything  giving  the  effect  of  a  screen,  there  may  be  unifi¬ 
cation  with  the  main  figure  by  patterns  of  color  or  line  or  light  by 
which  the  features  of  the  focal  mass  are  more  or  less  duplicated. 
But  it  is  only  in  groups  of  figures  or  masses,  on  an  extended  stage 
with  many  properties,  that  we  have  the  more  elaborate  forms  of 
space-composition.  In  a  Poussin  or  a  Claude  Lorrain,  instead  of 
figure  and  background,  we  have  foreground,  middleground  and 
background,  and  these  may  again  be  subdivided,  with  each  part  con¬ 
taining  its  own  group  of  figures  or  masses.  These  groups,  in  the 
work  of  the  great  masters  of  space-composition,  are  organically  re¬ 
lated  to  each  other  to  give  a  symphonic  or  polyphonic  effect  to  the 
whole. 

As  little  as  any  of  the  other  plastic  effects  can  composition  be 
regarded  as  a  thing  apart — so  conceived,  it  becomes  merely  decora¬ 
tive  or  academic.  Color  aids  in  effecting  composition,  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  a  single  pervasive  color-quality  as  in  Piero  della 
Francesca,  sometimes  conjoined  with  light  in  the  form  of  a  glow 
or  haze,  as  in  the  Venetians,  sometimes  by  the  simple  succession  of 
rich  color-rhythms,  as  in  Giorgione  and  Renoir.  Or,  in  simple  bal¬ 
anced  composition,  a  mass  on  one  side  of  the  central  figure  may  be 
set  off  against  a  more  vivid  area  of  color  on  the  other:  the  latter  is 
not  technically  a  mass,  but  it  has  the  same  compositional  function. 
Light  when  enveloping  an  area  confined  by  darkness  on  all  sides 
serves  to  compose  the  masses  within  the  area,  as  in  Rembrandt;  as  a 
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pattern  extending  all  over  the  surface  of  the  canvas,  as  in  Bellini, 
it  casts  a  new  set  of  plastic  relationships  over  the  objects  on  which 
it  falls.  Sometimes  it  has  almost  the  precise  quality  of  a  volumi¬ 
nous  mass,  as  in  the  great  shafts  of  light  which  in  many  of  Claude’s 
pictures  lend  immensity  to  the  scene  portrayed.  Frequently  in  the 
Dutch  landscape-painters  it  is  by  the  dramatic  light  in  the  clouds 
that  depth  and  volume  are  given  to  spaces  which,  because  of  the 
actual  material  character  of  the  country,  its  flatness  and  the  trivi¬ 
ality  of  detail,  are  particularly  difficult  of  convincing  three-dimen¬ 
sional  rendering. 

The  effect  of  line  on  composition  is  also  of  great  importance. 
Composition  depends  not  only  on  the  ordering  of  masses  but  also 
on  the  sequence  of  line  in  one  mass  upon  line  in  another  mass,  and 
not  sequence  merely,  but  contrast  and  rhythmic  duplication.  In  a 
closely  knit  composition  we  have  a  network  of  lines  following 
through  from  one  figure  to  another,  the  lines  in  each  figure  meeting, 
paralleling,  contrasting  with  or  following  through  the  lines  in  other 
figures.  When  the  drawing  is  by  color  and  light  as  well  as  by  line 
in  itself,  the  linear  pattern  is  really  compositional  pattern.  At  this 
point  composition  almost  merges  with  design,  which  topic  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later. 

Composition  in  the  French  primitives  is  important  for  its  sensitive 
adaptation  of  familiar  traditions  rather  than  for  any  strikingly  dis¬ 
tinctive  novelty  of  design.  In  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord”  (Paris),  we 
have  a  general  bilateral  symmetry,  *but  variations  appear  in  the  use 
of  the  body  of  Christ  as  part  of  both  the  right  and  the  left  groups. 
The  upper  part  of  his  body  belongs  to  the  group  on  the  right,  his 
legs  to  that  on  the  left.  Bilateral  symmetry  is  varied  in  the  Louvre 
(Villeneuve)  and  Sospel  pietas  by  the  dramatic  treatment  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  figure,  which  is  made  the  center  of  an  enframing  group  of  figures. 
The  essentially  original  feature  of  the  French  tradition  is  not  any  spe¬ 
cial  distribution  of  masses,  but  the  unifying  relation  exercised  upon 
composition  by  effective  color-relations  and  by  rhythmic  patterns  of 
light,  line  and  color.  Here  again  the  pervasive  purpose  of  decora¬ 
tion  is  made  manifest.  The  same  purpose  explains  the  general  ab¬ 
sence  of  realistic  space-composition.  Comparatively  few  planes  are 
employed,  and  these  are  set  close  together;  relative  remoteness  in 
deep  space  is  indicated,  but  the  indication  is  a  suggestion  rather  than 
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a  realistic  representation.  Background  usually  takes  the  form  of 
a  screen,  almost  of  a  set  of  stage-properties,  which  convey  none  of 
the  realization  of  depth  to  be  found  in  Poussin  or  Claude  Lorrain. 
Leaves  of  trees,  for  example,  though  not  placed  on  a  single  flat  plane, 
seem  as  closely  packed  together  as  the  detail  on  a  bas-relief.  Though 
it  was  largely  these  trees  which  formed  the  point  of  departure  for 
the  development  of  landscape,  they  do  not  actually  go  much  beyond 
the  point  of  decorative  spatial  symbols.  However,  the  transition 
to  deep  space  appears  here  and  there.  In  the  Sospel  pieta  there  are 
halos  set  at  an  oblique  angle  to  the  plane  of  the  surface — a  step 
toward  spatial  depth.  In  the  Cimiez  pieta  the  more  convincing 
modeling  and  the  horizontal  clouds  work  to  the  same  end.  And 
in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  (Berlin)  there  is  actually  felt  depth,  due 
partly  to  the  usual  means  of  rendering  perspective  and  partly  to  the 
above-mentioned  color-suffusion.  The  absence  of  depth,  moreover, 
was  not  a  reflection  on  the  capacity  of  the  early  French  painters  in  the 
use  of  space-composition.  Within  the  limits  permitted  by  their  de¬ 
sign  they  handled  with  great  skill  the  distribution  of  masses  in 
compact  planes,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Henri  Rousseau,  and 
they  also  employed  the  resulting  distortion  of  volumes  with  a  mas- 

i 

tery  almost  prophetic  of  Cezanne.  “Entombment,”  the  “Villeneuve 
Pieta,”  and  the  other  pietas  already  mentioned  are  conspicuous  ex¬ 
amples. 

With  the  subject  of  design  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the  con¬ 
ception  of  plastic  form.  A  painting  is  as  incomprehensible  to  one 
incapable  of  perceiving  design  as  an  argument  to  one  who  does  not 
know  what  is  being  proved.  Just  as  the  plot  of  a  novel  embodies 
the  novelist’s  purpose,  and  as  the  plastic  form  of  a  painting  repre¬ 
sents  the  final  execution  of  the  artist’s  purpose,  so  the  design  repre¬ 
sents  the  integrating  plan  or  scheme  of  the  picture,  the  principle  of 
connection  and  order  that  binds  together  all  its  aspects  and  details. 
Design  determines  the  use  made  of  each  plastic  element,  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  employed,  the  degree  of  simplification  or  distortion  of 
natural  appearances.  It  is  the  resultant  of  two  factors,  first,  the 
personal  vision  of  the  artist,  his  capacity  to  see  a  certain  set  of  as¬ 
pects  and  relationships  in  the  world,  and  second,  the  subject-matter 
painted.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  any  simple  correspond¬ 
ence  can  be  set  up  between  design  and  subject-matter,  but  that  a 
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particular  type  of  subject,  landscape,  for  instance,  may  require  espe¬ 
cial  emphasis  upon  a  particular  plastic  element — in  the  instance  taken, 
the  emphasis  is  likely  to  be  upon  space-composition — together  with 
a  corresponding  subordination  of  the  other  elements. 

“Subordination,”  however,  needs  to  be  carefully  defined.  It  is 
not  neglect  or  indifferent  handling.  The  elements  secondary  in  the 
design  need  not  be  elaborated,  but  they  must  be  adequate.  Of 
course  there  is  no  mechanical  yardstick  for  measuring  adequacy. 
Only  long  experience  can  reveal  the  degree  of  realization  which 
will  carry  conviction,  but  the  principle  may  be  made  clear  by  sev¬ 
eral  examples.  Rembrandt’s  color  is  extremely  successful,  but  the 
unenlightened  observer  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  he  is  not 
a  colorist  at  all.  In  his  pictures  there  is  no  immediate  sense  of 
bright  color,  as  there  is  in  Renoir  or  in  Matisse:  he  has  no  extended 
areas  of  saturated  color,  but  instead,  usually  subtly  tinted  shades 
of  brown.  His  design  is  essentially  one  of  chiaroscuro,  but  his  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  sense  of  color-relations  and  his  ability  to  give  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  effect  with  the  utmost  economy  of  means  gives  to  his  best 
paintings  a  very  high  degree  of  color-power.  Though  restrained, 
his  color  is  never,  like  Leonardo’s,  an  unimportant  addition  to 
masses  independently  modeled.  It  is,  in  other  words,  an  integral 
part  of  the  design  and  an  essential  element  of  the  painting  as  con¬ 
ceived  from  the  start. 

Similarly  with  Manet  and  space.  Unconcerned  as  he  was  with 
the  organization  of  objects  in  a  larger  world,  and  interested  in  the 
familiar  natural  quality  of  everyday  objects,  he  had  little  or  no  use 
for  space  as  it  appears  in  the  wide  panoramas  of  Claude  Lorrain  or 
Poussin  or  in  the  spacious  interiors  of  Carpaccio.  But  within  the 
limits  set  by  his  restricted  purpose  there  is  no  confusion  or  lack  of 
distinctness  in  spatial  intervals.  An  arm  extended  before  the  trunk 
of  a  body,  a  mass  against  a  background,  never  seem  to  be  squeezed 
down  into  the  same  plane.  There  is  space  enough,  and  the  fact  that 
only  with  reference  to  the  painter’s  intention  is  it  possible  to  say  how 
much  is  enough,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  perception  of  design  is 
all-important  in  fixing  the  standards  for  any  particular  painting. 
Exactly  the  same  is  true  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  planes, 
and  their  compression  into  a  relatively  small  volume  of  space,  in  the 
French  primitives.  If  the  total  depth  of  space  represented  were,  in- 
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dependency,  the  measure  of  success  in  space-composition,  the  early 
French  painters  would  in  this  respect  be  incomparably  inferior  to 
many  of  the  least  important  Umbrians.  But  such  a  judgment 
would  be  patently  absurd.  There  is  no  criterion  whatever  for  fixing 
the  degree  and  manner  in  which  any  plastic  element  must  be  used, 
except  that  it  must  be  adequately  integrated  in  the  design.  When 
the  integration  is  inadequate  we  have  speciousness,  unreality,  and  loss 
of  aesthetic  interest. 

Design  may  be  classified  as  “expressive”  or  “decorative,”  though 
in  practice  the  two  categories  overlap.  “Expressive”  design  or,  if 
we  consider  not  merely  the  conception  but  also  the  execution,  ex¬ 
pressive  “form”  is  that  which  is  primarily  intended  to  reveal  the 
essential  character  of  real  things  as  the  individual  artist  sees  them. 
“Decorative”  design  or  form  is  intended  to  give  immediate  charm 
to  the  work  of  art,  apart  from  all  questions  of  interpretation  or 
personal  vision.  Not  that  decoration  is  merely  a  matter  of  sensuous 
agreeableness  or  that  it  is  impersonal  in  any  mechanical  sense.  Like 
all  genuinely  aesthetic  plastic  effects  it  depends  upon  relationships 
and  affords  an  indefinite  range  for  personal  variation  and  initiative. 
But  a  painter  whose  work  is  relatively  decorative  cannot  put  into 
his  painting  so  many  of  his  personal  qualities  as  did  Giorgione  or 
Rubens  or  Renoir,  nor  can  the  illumination  he  provides  of  the  real 
world  be  so  extensive  or  penetrating  as  that  of  the  great  masters 
of  expression.  At  the  extreme,  decoration  sinks  into  mere  pattern, 
in  which  interpretation  disappears,  just  as  expression,  if  decoration 
is  abandoned  entirely,  becomes  austere  to  the  point  of  bleakness.  In 
the  greatest  painting  the  two  are  combined,  and  not  combined  like 
oil  and  water  in  a  merely  mechanical  mixture,  but  integrated.  The 
lines  and  colors  and  masses  that  interpret  the  painter’s  vision  form 
also  a  decorative  ensemble,  so  that  the  decoration  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  design  and  not  something  laid  on  like  a  cosmetic.  In  Hals, 
for  example,  we  often  find  ornament  of  totally  irrelevant  character 
added  for  decorative  purposes,  with  no  real  relation  to  the  struc¬ 
tural  form,  and  the  result  is  one  of  adventitiousness  and  tawdriness. 
In  any  really  great  painter,  the  structural  elements  of  form  are  also 
decorative,  so  that  expression  and  decoration  seem  to  spring  from 
the  same  source  and  remain  inseparable  parts  of  the  same  concep¬ 
tion  at  all  times.  In  Giotto,  van  Eyck,  Titian  and  Velasquez  there  is 
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nothing  which  is  merely  meaningless,  and  nothing  which  stands  in 
need  of  embellishment  from  without. 

The  early  French  painters  in  the  main  tend  toward  decoration. 
Not  that  they  are  mere  pattern-makers,  but  that  the  decorative 
motive  is  always  strongly  in  evidence,  and  operates  to  modify  and 
tone  down  the  purely  expressive.  Their  color-scheme,  their  manner 
of  modeling  and  drawing  and  composing,  are  relatively  subdued  and 
gentle,  mild  rather  than  dramatic  or  vehement,  “conventional” — in 
the  sense  of  traditional — rather  than  boldly  self-assertive.  We  do 
not  find  in  them  the  all-embracing  religious  peace  of  Giotto  or  re¬ 
ligious  exaltation  of  El  Greco,  the  intense  lyric  poetry  of  Giorgione 
or  stateliness  of  Titian,  the  human  feeling  of  Rembrandt  or  the 
mordant  realism  of  Goya.  In  their  work  these  qualities  would  be  as 
out  of  place  as  a  movement  from  the  “Eroica”  symphony  in  Haydn  or 
one  from  the  Franck  symphony  in  Debussy’s  “Apres-Midi  d’un 
Faune.”  To  say  this,  is  not  to  pass  a  sentence  of  condemnation  upon 
them.  The  expressiveness  in  their  work  is  ample  to  guard  them 
against  the  reproach  of  insignificance ;  there  is  religious  feeling,  pathos 
of  a  sort,  tragedy  of  a  sort;  but  what  is  said  is  kept  within  such  bounds 
that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  decorative  arrangement  of  plastic 
elements.  In  this  they  clearly  set  the  French  tradition  which  later, 
in  the  hands  of  Poussin,  Chardin,  Watteau,  Fragonard,  the  impres¬ 
sionists,  and  Renoir,  Cezanne,  Picasso  and  Matisse,  always  re¬ 
tained,  whatever  its  additions  in  the  way  of  expression,  a  firm  basis 
of  moderation,  suavity,  good  taste,  refinement  and  decorative  charm. 

Neither  design  nor  form  is  something  which  a  painter  can  create 
for  himself  without  aid  from  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries. 
The  psychological  basis  of  this  is  evident.  Design  or  form  depends 
upon  a  painter’s  way  of  seeing;  it  might  be  said  of  either  that  it  is 
a  w’ay  of  seeing;  and  no  one  can  learn  to  see  entirely  by  himself. 
The  history  of  every  art  and  every  science,  as  of  common  human 
experience,  is  abundant  evidence  of  this.  The  original  source  of 
each  painter’s  way  of  seeing  is  the  traditions  of  his  art.  But  painters 
learn  to  see  in  very  different  degree.  Some  of  them  can  see  only 
what  others  have  pointed  out,  never  anything  not  seen  before;  they 
become  imitators  and  academicians.  Others,  when  their  eyes  are 
opened,  can  see  more  than  their  predecessors,  they  have  independ¬ 
ence  and  initiative,  are  capable  of  creation,  and  become  artists  in 
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the  only  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Originality  is,  thus,  far  from 
being  incompatible  with  indebtedness  to  others;  without  such  in¬ 
debtedness  originality  is  impossible;  but  the  test  of  originality  is  the 
capacity  to  repay  to  a  tradition  what  has  been  borrowed  with  in¬ 
terest.  The  true  artist,  in  other  words,  is  able  to  assimilate  what 
is  in  the  traditions,  discard  what  is  irrelevant,  and  fuse  what  for 
him  is  vital  in  a  form  which  represents  his  own  personal  and  in¬ 
dividual  version  of  reality.  In  the  following  chapters  we  shall  trace 
the  way  in  which,  among  the  French  primitives,  individual  painters 
selected  from  the  Flemish,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish  traditions 
the  things  of  value  to  them  and  created  not  only  their  own  in¬ 
dividual  forms  but  a  general  type  of  form  which  was  to  become 
traditional  for  all  French  painting  after  them. 
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Chapter  I 

GENERAL  SOURCES  AND  RELATIONS  OF 
FRENCH  PRIMITIVES 


Frescoes  and  illuminated  manuscripts  in  France  preceded  paint¬ 
ing  on  panel.  Comparison  of  these  forms  shows  that  the 
artist’s  expression  is  relatively  independent  of  the  particular  medium 
in  which  he  works,  and  that  certain  characteristics  common  to  water- 
color,  fresco,  tempera  and  oil  persist  throughout  the  tradition. 

French  panel-painting  is  more  akin  to  French  miniatures  than 
to  the  few  examples  of  ruined  frescoes  extant  in  the  churches  of 
France.  On  the  whole,  the  frescoes  are  close  to  the  Byzantine, 
Florentine  and  Sienese  traditions  and  have  but  a  faint  French  in¬ 
dividuality.  Occasionally  the  foreign  styles  are  sufficiently  varied  in 
plastic  qualities  to  differentiate  the  new  forms  from  their  prototypes 
— the  Pernes  frescoes,  for  instance,  differ  from  their  Byzantine  or 
Egyptian  predecessors,  those  of  St.-Paul-Trois-Chateaux  from  the 
Giottoesque  painters.  But  even  in  the  frescoes  which  have  a  French 
flavor,  such  as  the  two  series  above  mentioned  as  well  as  those  at 
Berze-la-Ville  and  in  the  Chambre  de  la  Garde-Robe  at  the  Avi¬ 
gnon  Palace  of  the  Popes,  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  plastic  character¬ 
istics,  common  to  all  of  them,  that  would  define  their  form  as  a 
distinctive  foundation  upon  which  later  French  painting  is  based. 
Although  they  throw  little  light  upon  the  derivation  of  French 
primitives,  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  frescoes  incidental  fea¬ 
tures  that  appear  also  in  miniatures  and  in  later  French  pictures. 

General  character  of  simplicity  in  French 
primitives  exists  also  in  antecedent  frescoes 
and  miniatures. 

Frescoes  painted  in  France  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thir¬ 
teenth  centuries  are  more  simple  than  those  of  the  Germans,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Italians  in  execution  and  in  decorative  and  expressive  forms; 
this  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  frescoes  at  St.-Savin  1  and  at 


1  Illustration,  page  25. 
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Pernes.2  Simplicity  is  characteristic  also  of  the  approximately  con¬ 
temporary  miniatures  represented  by  the  “Psautier  d’Ingeburge” 
(Chantilly),  the  “Evangeliaire  de  St.-Andre  de  Villeneuve”  (Avi¬ 
gnon),  the  twelfth  century  “Evangile  de  Metz”  (Paris),  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  “Treatise  on  Surgery”  (London)  and  of  such  later 
paintings  as  the  Louvre  “Villeneuve  Pieta,”  the  Greolieres  “Altar- 
piece  of  St.  Etienne”  and  the  Carpentras  “Crowning  of  the  Virgin.” 
The  simplicity  is  pervasive :  it  embraces  composition,  color,  line,  light 
and  space. 


General  type  of  drawing  and  compartmental 
color  are  derived  from  the  Byzantine  form. 

As  a  rule  primitive  paintings  done  in  France — in  fresco,  on  parch¬ 
ment,  glass  and  panel — are  comparatively  limited  in  their  color- 
gamut,  and  this  plastic  organization  is  essentially  one  of  color-pat¬ 
terns.  With  few  exceptions  the  colors  are  applied  in  relatively  flat 
and  broad  areas  so  that  often  a  single  color  covers  the  entire  surface 
of  an  object.  This  type  of  color-composition  resembles  that  of  the 
large  and  comparatively  flat  areas  of  the  Byzantine  form.3  The 
compartmental  use  of  color  and  the  archaic  drawing  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tines  appear  also  in  the  early  frescoes  in  France.4  The  sharply  de¬ 
fined  compartments  and  the  relatively  slight  indication  of  perspective 
attest  the  Byzantine  origin  of  the  St.-Savin  frescoes;  at  Pernes  the 
Byzantine  derivation  is  manifested  in  the  rigid,  geometrical  com¬ 
partments  of  flat  uniform  areas  of  color  and  in  the  heavy  lines 
completely  encircling  faces  and  features. 


Gentleness  and  delicacy  are  allied  to  sim¬ 
plicity. 

The  general  form  of  the  frescoes  at  Berze-la-Ville  has  Byzantine 
qualities,  but  the  color-areas  are  more  unified.  In  addition,  they 
have  a  delicacy  and  a  gentleness  so  pervasive  in  French  painting  as 

2  Illustration,  page  27. 

3  E.g.,  the  mural  decorations  from  St.  Mary  of  Tahull  and  St.  Eulalia  of 
Estahon,  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries — Barcelona. 

4  The  term  Byzantine  is  employed  here  instead  of  the  term  Roman  because 
'  the  so-called  Roman  style  is  a  development  of  the  Byzantine,  and  retains 

its  essential  features.  The  frescoes  at  St.-Savin,  indeed  practically  all  of 
those  prior  to  the  set  at  St.-Paul-Trois-Chateaux,  were  part  of  the  artistic 
movement  which  gave  rise  to  the  churches  of  Roman  style  at  Poitiers, 
Angouleme,  and  elsewhere. 


Fragment  of  Fresco 


St.-Savin 
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Fragment  of  Fresco 


Berze-la-Ville 
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Virgin  and  Infant  Pernes 

Fragment  of  fresco 
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to  constitute  a  characteristic  specifically  and  distinctively  French. 
Comparison  between  “Entombment”  (Paris)  and  Simone  Martini’s 
“Ascent  to  Calvary”  (Paris),  or  between  the  early  French  and 
Italian  miniatures  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  illustrates 
this  characteristic  delicacy:  the  color  in  the  French  paintings,  though 
bright,  is  mild  and  restrained;  the  Italian  is  generally  garish.  Simi¬ 
lar  great  delicacy  and  gentleness  are  found  also  in  the  color-areas  of 
what  remains  of  the  frescoes  “Baptism”  and  “Madonna  and  Child” 
in  Notre-Dame-des-Doms  (Avignon)  and  in  the  fragments  of  fres¬ 
coes  on  the  pilasters  of  the  Old  Cathedral,  at  St.-Paul-Trois- 
Chateaux.  Their  color  is  more  definitely  French  than  that  of  St.- 
Savin  or  Pernes  because  of  this  lightness,  delicacy  and  sensuous 
charm.  There  is  also  slightly  more  solidity  in  the  modeling  and 
some  enrichment  by  tonal  modulations,  although  the  color  is  like¬ 
wise  applied  in  relatively  large  and  flat  compartmental  areas.  The 
compartmental  arrangement  in  broad,  flat  surfaces,  which  is  more 
prevalent  in  French  panel-painting  than  in  that  of  any  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  tradition,  showTs  an  interaction  of  the  influences  of  frescoes, 
miniatures  and  stained  glass. 

Form  and  technique  of  stained  glass  involve 
composition  by  means  of  broad  areas  of 
color,  with  resulting  simplicity.  Counter¬ 
parts  are  found  in  fresco-,  miniature-  and 
panel-painting. 

When  Gothic  architecture  becomes  dominant  in  France  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  ogival  windows  and  arches  eliminate 
much  of  the  wall  space,  and  stained  glass  windows  replace  the  fres¬ 
coes  which  had  served  as  mural  decorations  for  the  Byzantine  and 
Roman  buildings.  The  subjects,  types,  drawing,  are  borrowed  from 
Byzantium  and  Italy,  but  the  nature  of  the  medium — pieces  of 
colored  glass  held  together  by  strips  of  lead — necessitates  greater 
simplification.  The  uniformity  of  tone  in  the  single  color  of  each 
fragment  of  glass  is  only  slightly  relieved  by  the  uneven  translucency 
or,  occasionally,  by  shadows  very  lightly  painted  on  the  surface. 
Though  the  colors  are  few  and  simple,  the  light  playing  through 
them  makes  them,  in  aggregate,  sparkle  like  multicolored  mosaics. 
Contours  are  formed  by  juxtaposition  of  the  colored  pieces  of  glass, 
and  the  component  parts  of  the  figures  are  highly  simplified ;  e.g., 
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in  the  glass  panel  from  the  Ste.-Chapelle  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of 
Tobit”  (London),  one  large  fragment  of  irregularly  shaped  blue 
glass  forms  the  whole  skirt  of  a  robe.  Similar  effects  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  frescoes  at  Pernes,  at  St. -Savin  and  in  the  Chambre  de 
la  Garde-Robe,  at  Avignon.  The  garments  in  the  Avignon  fres¬ 
coes  5  are  generally  not  modeled  in  rounded  folds  as  they  are  in  the 
Sienese  frescoes  in  the  same  palace,6  but  are  arranged  in  patterns  of 
broad,  flat  areas  of  contrasting  colors.  The  figure  to  the  left  in 
“Fishing  Scene”  is  divided  into  two  main  color-areas,  the  blue  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  length  of  one  side  of  the  garment  and  the  red  filling  the 
other  side.  The  cap  and  long  garment  of  the  man  holding  the  net  are 
of  one  tone,  a  sort  of  brassy  orange  red.  The  composite  effect  of  these 
units  is  very  similar  to  that  of  early  stained  glass. 

A  counterpart  in  miniatures  is  the  type  represented  in  “Treatise 
on  Surgery”  (London)  which,  in  composition,  simplification,  and  the 
use  of  color  in  flat  and  broad  areas,  resembles  stained  glass  windows. 
The  figures  are  naive,  as  though  drawn  by  children,  and  the  lines  are 
formed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  contrasting  areas  of  color.  On  folio 
V,  a  single  flat  patch  of  red,  defined  by  a  black  contour  and  unre¬ 
lieved  by  light,  represents  an  entire  drapery  from  shoulder  to  knee, 
with  the  aid  of  only  two  or  three  inner  lines  to  suggest  folds.  This 
type  of  drawing  by  means  of  simplified  large  areas  of  color  is  one 
of  the  distinguishing  factors  in  several  important  varieties  of  French 
panel-painting.  It  contributes  to  the  simple  dignity  of  the  Louvre 
“Villeneuve  Pieta,”  to  the  exquisite  color-composition  of  the  Greo- 
lieres  altarpiece,  to  the  restrained  drama  of  the  pieta  at  Sospel,  and  to 
the  decorative  pattern  of  “Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis”  (Paris)  and  of 
the  Carpentras  “Crowning  of  the  Virgin.”  In  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord” 
(Paris)  the  areas  of  color,  though  less  definitely  accentuated,  con¬ 
stitute  also  one  of  the  main  elements  in  the  decorative  form. 

Composition  in  terms  of  color-pattern  in  the 
French  differs  from  that  of  other  traditions. 

Patterns  of  broad  and  flat  areas  of  color  are  practically  absent 
from  the  Flemish  tradition  but  they  are  fundamental  to  numerous 
German,  Spanish  and  Italian  primitives.  The  Germans  usually 

5  E.g.,  “Hunt  with  Falcon”  (Illustration,  page  6i)  and  “Fishing  Scene.” 

6  Chapelle  de  St.-Jean. 
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emphasize  the  linear  contour  of  rigid,  geometrical  shapes;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  “Altenburg  Altarpiece”  (Frankfort)  is  primarily  an  ac¬ 
centuated  linear  pattern,  even  though  the  colors  also  contribute 
to  the  decorative  design.  The  German  pictures  are  closer  to  the 
original  Byzantine  type  of  pattern  than  the  French,  in  which  the 
quality  of  the  colors  that  fill  the  compartments  does  more  than  the 
line  to  determine  the  total  form.  It  is  this  relatively  greater  im¬ 
portance  of  color  in  the  French  which  most  immediately  arrests  the 
attention. 

In  the  early  Spaniards  also  there  are  patterns  of  broad  color- 
areas,  but  they  are  accompanied  by  heavy  and  coarse  painting,  and 
they  lack  distinction.  Even  when  bright  or  delicate  tones  are  em¬ 
ployed,  the  color-pattern  lacks  the  gentleness  and  subtlety  of  the 
French.  The  quality  of  the  pattern  in  the  Greolieres  altarpiece,  for 
instance,  may  be  appreciated  by  comparison  with  the  “Altarpiece  of 
St.  Nicholas,  St.  John  and  St.  Sebastian”  (catalogued  in  the  Bar¬ 
celona  Museum  as  belonging  to  the  Catalonian-Aragonese  school 
of  the  fifteenth  century).  Color-scheme  and  compartmental  arrange¬ 
ment  are  similar  in  the  two  paintings,  but  the  Spanish  colors  are  less 
subtly  related,  the  drawing  is  less  expressive,  and  the  color-pattern 
is  merely  a  framework  for  an  academic  and  unconvincing  narrative. 
In  the  Greolieres  altarpiece  the  sequence  of  bright  areas  of  color 
plays  a  powerful  part  in  establishing  the  reality  of  a  well-integrated 
plastic  form. 

Specific  relations  between  color,  line,  light  and  space  differentiate 
also  the  French  color-pattern  from  that  of  the  Italians.  Early 
Italians  use  broad  areas  of  color  less  extensively  than  the  French; 
for  instance,  in  Taddeo  Gaddi’s  “Madonna  and  Child,  with  Angels” 
(Florence),  the  deep  blue  robe  of  the  Madonna  is  the  only  large  and 
relatively  uniform  area  of  color;  this  is  true  also  of  the  red  robe 
of  the  saint  in  the  lower  part  of  Cimabue’s  “Virgin  in  Majesty” 
(Florence).  In  a  few  cases,  however,  such  as  Fra  Filippo  Lippi’s 
“Virgin  Adoring  Child”  (Florence)  and  Domenico  Veneziano’s 
“Madonna  and  Child,  with  Various  Saints”  (Florence),  broad  color- 
areas  are  more  numerous  and  their  elaborate  compartmental  pattern 
determines  the  design.  Indeed,  these  Italian  pictures  have  a  number 
of  isolated  plastic  characteristics  in  common  with  the  French,  but 
their  contexts  are  so  different  that  confusion  is  impossible  between 
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the  total  forms.  In  the  Domenico  mentioned,  both  the  sharply 
defined  character  of  the  pattern  and  the  tone  of  the  individual  colors 
are  similar  to  those  of  a  number  of  French  pictures;  nevertheless, 
the  distinction  remains  unmistakable  in  that  the  relations  of  these 
features  to  the  other  plastic  means  give  to  the  Domenico  a  pastel 
effect  different  in  quality  from  the  French. 

Further  instances  are  unnecessary  to  confirm  the  fact  that  in  the 
French  form  in  general  the  composition  in  color-patterns,  derived 
from  the  Byzantines,  remains  more  in  evidence  than  in  the  other 
European  traditions;  the  French  adaptations,  however,  no  less  than 
the  others,  display  a  distinctive  national  form. 

Color-areas  are  organized  in  compact  com¬ 
positions  of  planes,  and  space  is  minimized. 

Another  general  feature  of  the  French  primitives  is  a  resolution 
of  masses  into  a  limited  number  of  planes,  consistent  with  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  flat  areas  of  color.  Every  actual  object,  of  course,  may  be 
divided  into  an  infinity  of  planes  or  flat  sections,  as,  for  instance,  a 
book  into  folios,  a  loaf  of  bread  into  slices,  a  bar  of  gold  into  gold 
leaves;  but  in  the  actual  world  and  in  painting  which  treats  solidity 
in  a  realistic  manner,  these  planes  remain  indistinguishably  fused  in 
the  whole.  Sometimes,  however,  even  in  the  real  world — when 
surfaces  are  flat  and  not  rounded,  and  when  they  meet  at  clearly 
defined  angles,  as  the  pages  of  an  open  book — the  individual  planes 
and  their  relationships  are  distinctly  obvious.  For  the  sake  of  design 
an  artist  may  always  flatten  out  his  surfaces  and  accentuate  the 
angles  of  their  intersection.  This  practice  may  be  carried  to  any 
desired  extent;  the  result  is  naturally  a  departure,  sometimes  very 
great,  from  naturalism;  but  it  is  capable  of  yielding  distinctive  and 
very  effective  designs.  Sometimes,  as  with  Cezanne,  the  artist 
increases  the  number  of  perceptible  planes  and  makes  them  reen¬ 
force  the  composition  in  deep  space  and  heighten  the  conviction  of 
depth  and  solidity;  in  contrast  to  this,  the  French  primitives  as  a 
rule  so  reduce  the  number  of  planes  in  each  object  and  thereby  so 
minimize  the  space,  that  the  effect  is  one  of  diminished  volume,  of 
relative  flatness. 

This  flatness,  combined  with  the  use  of  broad  planes  of  color  to 
bring  background  and  foreground  close  together  in  represented  space, 
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prevails  in  early  painting  of  all  traditions;  in  the  French  it  is  more 
general  and  persists  longer  than  in  any  of  the  others.  How  differ¬ 
ently  the  early  artists  treated  space  in  terms  of  color  and  how  essen¬ 
tial  the  treatment  was  to  their  respective  forms  may  be  judged  by  a 
comparison  of  the  frescoes  at  St.-Savin  with  Giotto’s.  Giotto’s 
background  of  blue  sky  is  a  delicate  interplay  of  light  and  color 
which  gives  the  illusion  of  infinite  distance;  in  the  St.-Savin  frescoes 
the  yellow  background  has  the  effect  of  a  screen  which  shuts  in  the 
detail  represented  in  the  foreground  and  restricts  the  space  to  a 
very  limited  number  of  planes.  The  Giotto  type  of  background  is 
employed  by  nearly  all  of  the  important  men  in  the  later  Italian 
tradition,  whether  Florentine,  Umbrian  or  Venetian.  On  the  other 
hand,  French  artists  continue  to  use,  with  individual  variations,  the 
Byzantine  screenlike  setting,  from  which  miniaturists  and  fresco- 
painters  had  departed  only  slightly.  The  color-pattern-composition 
typical  of  the  French  is  thus  continued  in  the  gold  or  colored  areas 
of  the  background,  in  contrast  to  the  Italian  backgrounds  in  which 
masses  are  related  by  realistically  rendered  deep  space.  The  same 
distinction  may  usually  be  found  between  French  and  Italian  por¬ 
trait-painting:  Fouquet  in  his  “Juvenal  des  Ursins”  (Paris), 
“Charles  VII”  (Paris)  and  “Virgin  and  Child”  (Antwerp)  adapts 
this  general  trait  of  the  French  tradition  to  portraiture.  Indeed, 
these  pictures  are  made  interesting  by  the  artist’s  ingenuity  in  con¬ 
verting  the  Italian  compositional  masses  and  deep  space  into  designs 
that  are  essentially  patterns  of  color-areas.  In  each  of  the  Fouquet 
portraits  the  relationship  between  figure  and  background  is  effected 
by  a  rhythmic  sequence  of  broad  planes  of  color  alternating  with 
decorative  motifs  of  jewels,  brocades  and  other  features.  The  ap¬ 
peal  of  these  portraits  is  due  to  the  pattern  of  the  varied  and  con¬ 
trasted  areas  arranged  in  a  rather  compact  organization  of  planes; 
these,  however,  are  sufficiently  differentiated  to  retain  genuine 
spatial  quality.  Again,  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  (Paris),  the 
sequence  of  color-areas  makes  the  space  around  and  between  the 
figures  relatively  shallow,  but  it  also  emphasizes  the  organization  in 
planes. 

This  treatment  of  space  by  the  French  is  purposive:  it  is  neither 
a  result  of  unskilled  technique  nor  an  indication  of  arrested  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  progression  from  early  two-dimensional  painting 
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to  the  sculptural  forms  of  the  Renaissance.  Artists  of  all  periods 
make  use  of  planes  or  volumes,  deep  or  shallow  space,  in  accordance 
with  the  fitness  of  these  means  to  the  expression  of  their  personal 
vision  of  life.  In  contrast  with  the  traditional  Byzantine  form, 
which  has  persisted  to  modern  times,  some  of  the  Byzantine  mosaics 
of  the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries  have  an  amazing  three-dimen¬ 
sional  quality,  with  deep  space  as  well  as  perspective  analogous  to 
those  factors  in  the  developed  Renaissance  form.  In  the  composi¬ 
tions  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia  (Ravenna),  for  instance, 
the  color  flows  gently  in  space  from  a  chartreuse-green  foreground 
to  a  deep  blue  background,  and  thus  establishes  a  well-integrated 
space-composition.  The  chief  factors  in  this  result  are  the  intervals 
between  three-dimensional  units  and  the  illusion  of  infinity  in  the 
background. 

A  contrast  to  this  type  of  composition  is  offered  by  the  frescoes 
at  Berze-la-Ville.7  In  these,  which  in  other  respects  are  much 
like  Byzantine  mosaics,  deep  space  and  solidity  give  place  to  dimin¬ 
ished  distance  and  to  figures  constructed  of  few  planes  set  close  to¬ 
gether.  Yet  this  type  of  flat  composition  is  no  mere  result  of  ante¬ 
cedent  conventional  practice:  the  simplifications  are  organically  re¬ 
lated  in  a  new  form,  a  complex  of  relations  differing  from  those 
which  had  served  as  sources  of  inspiration.  The  point  is  that  com¬ 
position  in  compact  planes  with  reduced  perspective  is  characteristic 
of  the  French  tradition  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 

Compactly  organized  planes  are  essentials  to  Manet’s  technique 
and  epigrammatic  design,  and  to  the  impressionists’  reorganization  of 
landscape  in  terms  of  color  and  light.  The  dynamic  power  of 
Cezanne’s  compositions  is  born  in  planes  of  color  intersecting  in 
space  and  engrafted  upon  Venetian  three-dimensional  values.  Ma¬ 
tisse’s  planes  are  the  vehicle  by  which  he  translates  nature  into  or¬ 
ganizations  of  dramatically  contrasting  color;  the  same  handling  of 
space  is  fundamental  to  the  abstract  forms  of  Picasso  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers. 

The  principle  may  be  further  illustrated  with  reference  to  Dela¬ 
croix  and  Louis  Brea,  both  of  whom  emphasize  planes  in  those  of 


7  See  illustration,  page  26. 
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their  paintings  which  are  most  essentially  French.8  Conversely,  when 
Italian  influences  dominate  their  work,  the  planes  are  submerged  in 
the  more  naturalistic  Italian  interpretation  of  volume  and  space. 
Such  interpretations,  in  Claude,  Poussin  and  in  most  of  the  eighteenth 
century  French  painters,  when  not  counterbalanced  by  positive 
French  traits,  diminish  the  French  character  of  their  forms. 

All  this  is  not  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  characteristic 
French  painting  is  devoid  of  three-dimensional  quality  and  deep 
space,  or  that  color-patterns  and  accentuated  planes  are  absent  from 
other  traditions — the  Italian,  for  instance.  Planes  and  color-pat¬ 
terns  appear  the  moment  a  line  or  color  is  set  upon  a  blank  surface ; 
reality  in  any  plastic  form  other  than  mere  decoration  necessarily 
involves,  in  considerable  measure,  volume  and  deep  space.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  complete  presence  or  absence  of  either  type  of 
spatial  organization,  but  of  relative  predominance.  Recognition  of 
the  degree  to  which  each  is  present  in  any  case  often  defies  analysis 
and  becomes  a  matter  of  immediate  apprehension,  possible  only  to 
a  trained  sense  for  plastic  relationships;  none  the  less  the  facts  are 
unmistakable  in  the  presence  of  appropriate  pictures.  For  instance, 
comparison  of  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta”  with  the  Cosimo  Tura  pieta 
(both  in  the  Louvre)  reveals  that  the  most  striking  effect  of  the  Ville¬ 
neuve  picture  is  that  produced  by  its  low-keyed  color-pattern  and  the 
compact  arrangement  of  planes.  Upon  further  study,  the  sequence  of 
planes  is  seen  to  embody  in  its  progress  a  three-dimensional  charac¬ 
ter:  the  compositional  arrangement  is  by  no  means  confined  to  sur¬ 
face  planes  alone.  The  reverse  is  true  of  the  Cosimo  Tura;  that 
is,  attention  is  immediately  attracted  by  the  variety  and  compelling 
charm  of  the  rhythmic  relations  between  solid  masses  and  clean-cut 
spatial  intervals.  Yet  in  the  course  of  a  detailed  analysis,  the  parallel 
and  contrasting  planes  made  by  the  figures  in  varied  positions  are 
perceived  as  dynamic  factors  in  the  space-composition. 

Space  is  treated  decoratively. 

The  absence  from  early  French  painting  of  the  literal  perspective 
of  the  Flemings  and  of  the  deep  spatial  effects  of  the  Italians  indicates 
that  the  French  artists  were  interested  in  handling  space  decoratively 

8  E.g.,  Brea’s  pieta — Cimiez;  Delacroix’s  composition  at  Edinburgh  and 
“Triumph  of  St.  Michael’’  at  Merion. 
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rather  than  realistically.  In  this  respect,  the  Italian  frescoes  at 
Pistoia  (Church  of  S.  Francesco)  may  be  compared  with  the 
frescoes  of  the  Chambre  de  la  Garde-Robe,  at  Avignon.  Both 
series  are  based  upon  the  Italian  tradition,  both  are  essentially  deco¬ 
rative,  and  the  foliage-background  is  an  outstanding  characteristic  of 
each.  Although  the  Pistoia  figures  are  relatively  rounded,  space 
is  minimized,  pattern  is  emphasized,  and  foliage  is  painted  in  de¬ 
tail.  In  the  corners,  space  is  so  much  eliminated  between  leaves 
and  branches  that  decoration  is  hardly  more  than  a  monotonous  two- 
dimensional,  stencil-like  pattern.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  plastic 
elements  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Chambre  de  la  Garde-Robe  contribute 
to  the  decorative  design:  figures  are  units  of  color-pattern,  branches 
of  trees,  instead  of  projecting  into  space,  are  flattened  into  single 
planes,  and  trees  themselves  are  devoid  of  bulk;  the  total  pattern 
consists  of  an  infinite  variety  of  rhythms  produced  by  the  position 
of  elements  in  three-dimensional  space.  Literal  perspective  is 
diminished,  and  space  is  treated  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
general  design ;  that  is,  the  more  remote  units  are  raised  toward  the 
top  instead  of  receding  directly  into  deep  distance.  Planes  which 
are  decorative  in  themselves  so  divide  the  space  into  intervals  that 
their  decorative  rhythms  and  contrasts  are  carried  into  the  third 
dimension. 

Space  in  French  panel-painting  may,  as  a  rule,  be  characterized 
similarly,  i.e.,  deficiency  in  depth  is  counterbalanced  by  patterns  of 
interspaces  created  by  the  varied  and  compact  organization  of  planes. 
This  use  of  space,  in  the  predella  of  the  Greolieres  altarpiece,  in 
conjunction  with  the  position  of  the  planes  of  color  before  and 
behind  each  other  as  well  as  to  the  right  and  left,  results  in  an  un¬ 
usually  appealing  decorative  treatment  of  space  in  which  colored 
glow  or  atmosphere  plays  no  part.  Similar  treatment  of  space  is 
adapted  to  the  individual  decorative  design  of  the  Louvre  “Entomb¬ 
ment,”  of  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  (Berlin),  of  “Scenes  from  the  Life 
of  Mary”  (Merion)  and  of  various  other  types  of  French  primitives. 

Flat  Byzantine  background — in  color  or  gold 
— persists  longer  in  French  primitives  than 
in  other  traditions. 

The  colored  background — of  uniform  blue,  red,  green  or  black 
— which  was  a  heritage  from  the  Byzantine-Roman  painters,  is  com- 
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mon  in  Catalonian  panels  and  antependia,  and  its  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  in  paintings  of  the  south  of  France  may  be  explained  by  the 
emigration  of  Spaniards  to  the  regions  about  Sospel  during  the 
thirteenth  century.  Its  appearance  in  Italian  painting  is  a  rarity; 
in  the  French  it  becomes  an  important  factor  in  the  simplicity  of 
their  decorative  designs.  The  gold  background,  inherited  from  the 
mosaics,  is  another  common  feature  of  early  French  pictures.  It  is 
used  also  by  the  Italians  but  not  at  so  late  a  period — the  second  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century — as  that  of  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta.”  After  the 
time  of  Fra  Angelico  (c.  1387-1455),  the  use  of  burnished  gold  in 
Italian  backgrounds  is  practically  abandoned. 

Background  of  plain  color  or  gold  is  the  exception  in  the  Flemings, 
while  setting  of  realistic  landscape  or  interior  is  the  rule.  A  pat¬ 
terned  gold  background  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  by  the 
Master  of  Flemalle,  Hugo  van  der  Goes,  Roger  van  der  Weyden 
and  Bouts,  but  these  exceptions  do  not  disprove  the  rule ;  on  the 
other  hand,  naturalistic  settings  are  the  exception  in  the  French.  It 
is  significant  that  in  the  few  French  panels  which  have  a  land¬ 
scape  or  an  interior  as  background  other  Flemish  traits  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it;  the  detailed  landscape  in  the  Berlin  “Legend  of  St. 
Bertin,”  for  example,  and  the  interior  setting  in  “Salome”  (Aix-en- 
Provence)  are  in  a  context  of  Flemish  characteristics. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  French  treatment  of  background  is 
found  in  the  German  tradition,  in  which  plain  or  decorated  gold 
backgrounds  are  used  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century.9  They  differ 
from  the  French  in  that  the  gold  is  brilliant  and  sets  the  pitch  for 
bright  and  often  garish  colors.  In  few  French  pictures,  except  in 
inferior  and  chiefly  decorative  ones,10  does  the  gold  function  merely 
as  a  bright  area.  The  background  in  the  two  French  diptychs  in  the 
Bargello  gallery  is  gold — very  bright,  probably  restored,  gold  in 
“Adoration — Crucifixion,”  dull  gold  in  “Madonna  in  Garden — 
Calvary.”  In  the  latter  the  tone  of  the  gold  and  its  relations  to  the 
color-ensemble  are  quite  different  from  the  German  glare  and  closer 
to  the  subtlety  of  the  French  miniaturists  or  of  those  Italian  painters 
whose  use  of  gold  as  well  as  palette  and  technique  were  derived  from 

9  E.g.,  “Christ  Appears  to  St.  Thomas”  and  “Christ  on  the  Cross,  with 
Saints”  by  the  Master  of  St.  Bartholomew — Cologne;  “Legend  of  St.  Sebas¬ 
tian,”  school  of  the  Master  of  the  Holy  Kinship — Cologne. 

10  E.g.,  “Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis”  (Paris);  the  Carpentras  “Crowning  of 
the  Virgin.” 
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the  French  illuminators.  The  same  delicacy,  in  a  totally  different 
context,  is  found  in  the  Louvre  “Villeneuve  Pieta”  in  which  the  sub¬ 
dued  tone  of  the  gold  is  subtly  adapted  to  the  quiet  drama  of  the  dark 
color-scheme. 

Type  of  relations  between  gold  background 
and  color-ensemble  originates  in  the  French 
illuminated  manuscripts. 

The  highly  burnished  surface  of  the  gold  background  in  the 
miniatures  of  the  “Psautier  d’Ingeburge”  (Chantilly)  contributes 
much  to  the  harmony  of  extraordinarily  bright  and  brilliant  colors  11 
and  the  dramatic  patterns  of  light.  The  delicate  shade  of  the  gold  in 
Honore’s  “David  Anointed  by  Samuel”  (“Breviarum  Parisense” 
— Paris)  blends  with  the  pastel  quality  of  the  colors,  and  the  all- 
over  arabesque  indented  upon  the  gold  carries  into  the  background 
the  graceful  linear  motifs  of  the  composition. 

This  type  of  patterned  gold  background  is  adopted  by  most  of  the 
early  French  painters  who  owe  their  general  style  of  drawing  to 
the  illuminated  manuscripts.  The  technique  consists  of  minute  in¬ 
dented  dots  placed  close  together  and  organized  in  rosettes,  leaves  and 
flowing  curves.  The  following  examples  illustrate  this  point:  the 
background  in  the  Louvre  polyptych  “Altarpiece  of  the  Virgin”  is 
close  to  that  in  Honore’s  “David  Anointed  by  Samuel”  in  technique 
and  decorative  value;  the  large  areas  of  dull  yellowish  gold  in  “Trin¬ 
ity  and  Apostles”  (Berlin),  finely  stippled  with  stylized  flowers 
and  sprays  of  foliage,  rival  in  quality  and  execution  the  finest  deco¬ 
rative  work  of  the  French  miniaturists. 

This  decorative  device  exemplifies  forcibly  the  difference  between 
the  gold  background  in  the  Italo-miniature  type  of  French  primitives 
and  that  in  early  Italian  panels.  Even  when  Italian  painters 
decorate  halos  and  borders  with  indented  patterns  12 — either  in  con¬ 
tinuous  lines  or  in  the  French  technique  of  dots — the  smooth  areas 
between  the  borders  are  naturally  less  decorative  than  the  ornamented 

11  The  use  of  “bright”  and  “brilliant”  as  descriptive  terms  in  connection 
with  color  in  this  book  may  require  some  explanation.  “Bright”  colors  are 
those  which  have  a  higher  light  value:  thus  pink  and  rose  are  “bright”  and 
indigo  is  not.  “Brilliant”  colors  are  those  which  have  a  sheen  or  gloss. 
“Bright”  colors  may  or  may  not  be  “brilliant”  but  are  more  likely  to  be 
than  dark  colors. 

12  E.g.,  Bernardo  Daddi,  Simone  Martini,  Taddeo  Gaddi,  Francesco  di 
Giorgio. 
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backgrounds  in  the  French.  Indented  halos  and  borders  in  French 
panels  differ  from  those  of  the  Italians  in  their  pattern  and  in  the 
function  of  the  gold.  Execution  may  be  technically  more  skillful 
in  some  of  the  Italians,  but  generally  their  patterns  are  more  stereo¬ 
typed  and  the  gold  lacks  the  subtle  sparkle  and  glow  of  the  French. 
The  inference  seems  justified  that  the  all-over  decorations  of  the 
background  in  the  three  Louvre  pictures,  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord,”  “En¬ 
tombment,”  “Altarpiece  of  the  Virgin”  and  in  the  side  wings  of  the 
Berlin  “Trinity  and  Apostles,”  are  derived  from  the  French  minia¬ 
tures  and  not  from  the  Italian  painters. 

The  apparent  similarity  between  this  French  type  of  background 
and  the  patterned  gold  setting  in  German  pictures  consists  only  in 
the  all-over  decoration  of  the  surface.  The  French  pattern  is  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  minute  dots,  while  the  German  decorated  background  is 
either  mechanically  indented  with  heavy  parallel  striae  or  crudely 
carried  out  by  superimposed  black  hatchings.  An  exception  to  this 
German  technique  invites  closer  comparison  with  the  French:  the 
decorated  background  in  the  triptych  “Crucifixion,”  by  an  un¬ 
known  fourteenth  century  Cologne  painter  (Cologne),  is  more 
delicate  in  pattern  and  execution,  and  more  subtle  in  its  relation  to 
the  color-design  than  in  the  majority  of  early  German  pictures. 
The  pattern  is  stippled  but  the  dots  are  larger  and  the  technique  is 
coarser  than  in  the  French:  each  individual  dot  stands  out  like  a 
hollowed  bead  and  the  curves  and  vignettes  are  monotonous  beaded 
lines  of  unvaried  thickness.  In  a  number  of  Franco-German  pic¬ 
tures — “Altarpiece  of  the  Virgin,”  “Trinity  and  Apostles” — the  in¬ 
dividual  dots  which  form  the  linear  motifs  are  hardly  perceptible 
and  not  so  mechanically  done;  thus  the  pattern  acquires  a  degree  of 
French  delicacy.  The  difference  between  the  pattern  in  the  central 
panel  of  the  Cologne  triptych  “Crucifixion”  or  in  the  “Altenburg 
Altarpiece”  (Frankfort)  and  that  of  French  miniaturists  and  panel- 
painters,  is  that  in  the  Germans  the  striations  or  dots  cover  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  leaves  and  rosettes,  and  make  these  motifs  stand  out 
like  a  smooth  stenciled  pattern.  This  technique,  seen  also  in  the 
heavy  brocade-motifs  of  Konrad  Witz  and  other  Swiss  primitives, 
is  very  different  from  the  French.13  In  the  latter  the  indentations  con- 

13  E.g.,  Witz’s  “King  Solomon  and  Queen  of  Sheba” — Berlin;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Swiss  pictures  in  the  Dard  Collection  at  Dijon:  “Saint  John  Baptizing 
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stitute  the  drawing  of  the  vignette  itself,  and  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  gold  serves  as  background  to  the  pattern.  The  details  of  the  exe¬ 
cution  vary  with  the  artist,  but  the  miniature  quality  of  the  technique 
and  of  the  decorative  elements  remains  distinctive  of  the  French  tradi¬ 
tion. 

An  antithesis  to  this  delicately  patterned  gold  background  is  the 
Spanish  treatment:  the  stippled  and  striated  pattern  of  the  back¬ 
ground  in  “Jesus  in  the  Temple,  and  Saints”  (Barcelona)  and  in 
“Sanctification  of  a  Woman”  (Merion)  is  coarse  and  heavy.  A 
French  parallel  to  this  is  the  treatment  of  brocades  in  inferior  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Brea  school,  which  owe  much  to  the  Spanish  tradi¬ 
tion.14  In  the  Spanish  “St.  Peter”  (New  York  City)  and  in  numer¬ 
ous  Catalonian  panels  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  gold  is  laid  upon  a 
thick  underlayer  of  gesso  molded  in  heavy  motifs  in  the  manner  of 
Moorish  decorations.  An  approach  to  this  molded  setting  is  found  in 
the  French  diptych  “Christ  on  the  Cross — Christ,  the  Man  of 
Sorrows,  in  Glory”  (Berlin),  in  which  raised  gold  lines  and  small 
white  spots  are  arranged  in  interlaced  diamond  motifs  upon  the  tan 
background.  The  decoration,  although  heavy,  preserves  a  French 
delicacy  and  subtlety  in  the  technique  and  in  the  relations  between  the 
gold  setting  and  the  rest  of  the  composition. 


French  subtlety  extends  to  the  use  of  gold, 
in  general. 

Fineness  of  relationship  between  gold  and  color  is  a  distinctive  mark 
of  the  French  tradition.  The  gold  in  Pol  de  Limbourg’s  miniatures 
(“Tres  Riches  Heures  du  Due  de  Berry” — Chantilly)  is  limited  to 
small  areas,  in  clouds,  decoration  of  textiles  and  borders  of  lunettes, 
and  its  varied  surface — dull  or  burnished,  smooth,  striated  or  gran¬ 
ular — forms  diverse  color-harmonies  with  the  adjacent  units.  Simi¬ 
larly,  but  in  less  degree,  the  minute  gold  hatchings,  which  in  Fou- 
quet’s  illuminated  miniatures,15  serve  as  highlights  on  draperies  and 
objects,  enter  into  harmonious  relations  with  contiguous  areas  of 

Christ,”  Basel  Master  of  the  “Rheinfelden  Altarpiece”;  “Fathers  of  the 
Latin  Church”;  “Saint  Barbara  and  Saint  Ursula,”  Master  of  the  Carnation 
of  Landeron.  German  examples  are  the  Swabian  Primitives  Nos.  1057,  1058 
— Merion. 

14  E.g.,  “Female  Saint”  (Nice)  by  Frangois  Brea. 

15  E.g.,  forty  miniatures  from  “Livre  d’Heures  d’Etienne  Chevalier”— 
Chantilly;  “Battle  of  Cannes”  and  “Crowning  of  Alexander” — Paris. 
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color.  Highlights  of  gold  are  used  also  by  Umbrian  painters,16  but 
their  technique  is  heavy  and  the  gold  appears  adventitious  to  that 
type  of  painting;  in  Fouquet  the  gold  is  appropriate  to  the  miniature 
technique  and  to  the  delicate  color,  light  and  line.  A  similar  differ¬ 
ence  exists  between  the  purposive  use  of  gold  in  Fouquet’s  decorative 
composition,  “Juvenal  des  Ursins”  (Paris),  and  Holbein’s  specious  use 
of  it  in  “Archbishop  of  Canterbury”  (Paris).  The  gold  in  the  Fou¬ 
quet  is  an  integral  part  of  the  gold-and-color  patterned  screen  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  checkered  background  so  common  in  early  French 
miniatures. 

Geometrical  patterns  of  antique  art  are 
transferred  into  characteristic  diaper-motifs 
in  backgrounds  of  French  stained  glass  and 
miniatures. 

Various  types  of  square  motifs  occur  in  early  Egyptian  textiles,  in 
Greek  vases,  in  African  carvings  and  in  Moorish  decorations. 
Diaper-effects  are  obtained  also  in  Spanish  miniatures 17  by  the  geo¬ 
metrical  arrangement  of  tiles  in  the  ashlar  masonry  of  their  archi¬ 
tectural  settings.  These  isolated  decorative  features  may  be  the 
source  of  the  all-over  checkered  background  which,  though  seldom 
used  before  the  thirteenth  century,  develops  after  that  time  into  one 
of  the  determining  features  of  French  stained  glass  and  illuminated 
miniatures. 

Honore’s  “David  Anointed  by  Samuel”  and  “David  and  Goli¬ 
ath”  (“Breviarum  Parisense” — Paris)  illustrate  the  two  types  of 
background  most  generally  employed  by  French  miniaturists.  The 
scenes  divide  the  folio  into  two  pictures:  the  burnished  gold  back¬ 
ground  of  the  upper  scene  is  indented  as  in  earlier  manuscripts  with 
an  all-over  arabesque ;  the  background  of  the  lower  section  is  a  check¬ 
ered  pattern  in  gold  and  blue,  with  yellow  fleur-de-lis  on  the  blue 
squares  and  yellow  five-leaved  rosettes  on  the  gold.  This  diapered 
setting  is  a  favorite  device  of  French  illuminators  and  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  highly  decorative  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.18 

16  E.g.,  Perugino’s  “Crucifixion,  with  St.  Christopher  and  St.  Jerome” — 
Rome;  Pinturicchio’s  “Madonna  and  Child”  and  “St.  Catherine” — London; 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo’s  “Virgin  and  Child” — London. 

17  E.g.,  “Libro  Grande  de  los  Fuedos  de  Cerdana” — Barcelona. 

18  E.g.,  “Breviarum  Romanum” — Avignon;  “Breviaire  de  Belleville” — 
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A  close  counterpart  in  French  stained  glass  to  the  mosaic  appear¬ 
ance  of  Honore’s  background  is  seen  in  the  window-panel  “Martyr¬ 
dom  of  a  Female  Saint” 19  (middle  of  the  thirteenth  century — 
London),  in  which  part  of  the  diaper  framework  around  the  quadri- 
foil  central  medallion  is  decorated  also  with  yellow  fleur-de-lis  upon 
blue  diamonds.  Similar  checkered  decorations  are  fittingly  adapted  to 
the  sparkling  color  and  the  compositional  arrangement  of  the  medal¬ 
lions  in  many  Gothic  windows.  In  the  thirteenth  century  glass  from 
St.-Germain-des-Pres  20  (London),  the  intervals  between  the  medal¬ 
lions  and  the  edge  of  the  window  are  covered  with  a  pattern  of  blue 
circles  juxtaposed  to  red  curvilinear  squares.  A  red  quadrifoil  rosette 
is  set  in  the  center  of  each  circle  and  these  rosettes  are  joined  to  each 
other  by  a  yellow  beaded  band.  Similarly  in  most  of  the  thirteenth 
century  French  glass,  rhythms  and  contrasts  of  conventionalized 
motifs  are  organized  in  diapered  areas  around  the  various  scenes. 

Influences  of  checkered  patterns  are  gener¬ 
alized  in  the  more  fully  expressive  forms  of 
French  panels. 

With  rare  exceptions  21  the  diaper  background  typical  of  French 
miniatures  and  stained  glass  does  not  recur,  as  such,  in  French  panel¬ 
painting.  Nevertheless,  vestiges  of  its  decorative  purpose  are  appar¬ 
ent  in  the  geometrical  arrangement  of  contrasting  color-areas  in  the 
Greolieres  altarpiece,  in  “Tavern  Scene”  (Merion),  and  “Scenes 
from  the  Life  of  Mary”  (Merion).  The  upward  tilting  of  the  check¬ 
ered  floor  in  the  last-named  picture  is  a  decorative  geometrical  design 
made  at  the  expense  of  realism :  the  rose  and  ivory  squares  in  relation 
to  the  kneeling  figures  more  than  suggest  the  checkered  background  of 
miniatures. 

Checkered  floors  are  common  in  French 
primitives. 

Decorative  interpretation  of  subject-matter  affects  the  treatment 
of  floors  in  many  French  pictures.  A  characteristic  example  is  the 

Paris;  Bible  de  Robert  de  Billyng — Paris;  French  miniatures  Nos.  1050,  1055 
and  1056 — Merion;  Bible  de  Jean  de  Papeleu — Paris. 

19  See  illustration,  page  49. 

20  See  illustration,  page  52. 

21  E.g.,  “Christ  on  the  Cross — Christ,  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  in  Glory” — 
Berlin. 
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miniature  facing  folio  84  in  “Book  of  Hours,  Use  of  Troyes” 
(London)  :  the  painting  of  the  tiled  floor  resembles  that  in  “Mary 
Going  to  the  Temple”  (“Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Mary”)  ;  in  each 
case  the  floor  extends  upward  instead  of  directly  backward,  and  each 
square  is  divided  into  two  triangles  of  different  colors,  green  and 
black  in  the  miniature,  rose  and  ivory  in  the  panel.  The  result  in 
each  picture  is  a  decorative  pattern  which  gives  the  illusion  of 
pyramidal  tiles. 

Geometrically  patterned  floors  occur  in  various  types  of  French 
primitives.  In  Franco-Flemish  paintings,22  as  well  as  in  those  done 
in  the  south  of  France,23  checkered  floors  are  very  common.  In 
“Crowning  of  Mary”  (Berlin),  in  “Salome”  (Aix-en-Provence),  in 
“Christ,  St.  Agricola  and  a  Donor”  (Paris)  and  in  “Tavern  Scene” 
(Merion),  the  usual  squares  or  oblongs  are  not  of  contrasting  colors; 
they  are  defined  by  a  series  of  thin  lines  intersecting  upon  the  slightly 
mottled  and  comparatively  uniform  color  of  the  floor.  This  treat¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  more  distinctive  of  the  French  than  of  any  other 
tradition,  though  various  types  of  checkered  floors  are  used  by  the 
Flemings,  Italians,  Germans  and  Spaniards. 


French  patterned  floors  are  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  the  more  decorative  Spanish  and  the 
more  expressive  Flemish  or  Italian  treat¬ 
ment. 

Patterns  of  tiled  floors  in  the  French  contribute  more  to  the  deco¬ 
rative  design  and  less  to  the  expressive  value  than  they  do  in  the 
Flemings  and  Italians.24  Floors  in  French  pictures  are  less  detailed 
than  in  the  Flemings  and  less  solidly  constructed  of  color  than  in  the 
Italians;  this  is  consistent  with  the  simplicity  and  lightness  which 
prevail  in  French  compositions.  An  exception  to  this  general  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  floor  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  which  is  solid  and  just 

22  E.g.,  “Mary  Going  to  the  Temple”  and  “Birth  of  the  Virgin”  (“Scenes 
from  the  Life  of  Mary”) — Merion;  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin” — Berlin;  Fro- 
ment’s  “Resurrection  of  Lazarus” — Florence;  Fouquet’s  “Etienne  Chevalier” 
— Berlin;  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor” — Paris. 

23  E.g.,  the  Greolieres  altarpiece;  the  Sospel  pieta;  the  “Venasque  Altar- 
piece” — Avignon;  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Andrew” — Paris. 

24  Cf.  the  Greolieres  altarpiece  and  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Mary”  with 
van  Eyck’s  “Virgin  and  Donor” — Paris,  Bellini’s  “Allegory  of  the  Souls  in 
Purgatory” — Florence,  Giorgione’s  “Madonna  with  St.  Francis  and  St.  Lib¬ 
eral” — Castelfranco,  and  the  early  Venetian  panels  of  the  type  represented 
in  the  Louvre  by  Nos.  1280  and  1281. 
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as  fully  expressive  of  reality  as  it  is  charming  in  decorative  character. 

Comparison  of  French  and  Spanish  25  checkered  floors  reveals  the 
simplification  and  subtlety  of  the  French  and  the  heaviness  and  over¬ 
decoration  of  the  Spanish :  the  elaborate  ornamentation  of  the  check¬ 
ered  motif  associated  with  the  customary  heavy  Spanish  painting  is 
very  different  from  the  broad,  light  and  simple  pattern  of  the  French. 


Clean-cutness  and  subtlety  of  pattern  and  less 
realistic  presentation  differentiate  French 
from  German  checkered  floors. 

Checkered  and  linearly  patterned  floors  of  the  type  above  noted  in 
French  pictures  are  used  also  by  the  Germans,  and  if  representation 
alone  were  considered,  no  marked  difference  would  appear.26  Plas¬ 
tically,  however,  there  is  an  essential  difference:  the  checkered  floor 
in  the  Germans  lacks  the  clean-cutness  of  the  French,  and  variations 
of  shape  or  color  in  the  pattern  lack  French  subtlety  and  general 
relationships.  German  floors  are  usually  treated  more  realistically, 
and  in  that  sense  are  nearer  to  the  Flemish ;  intersecting  lines,  for 
example,  which  form  the  contour  of  the  individual  slabs  serve  also 
as  shadows  in  their  modeling.  Moreover,  in  pictures  composed  of 
several  sections,  the  pattern  of  lines  or  squares,  proportioned  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  perspective,  is  carried  out  separately  in  each  section 
and  does  not  extend  to  adjoining  scenes.27  Contrary  to  this,  in  the 
Greolieres  altarpiece,  the  pattern  of  large  purple  and  ivory  squares 
is  continuous  from  one  panel  to  the  other  and  plays  an  important 
part  in  unifying  the  total  composition ;  that  is,  the  pattern  of  the 
floor  repeats,  in  the  main  section  of  the  altarpiece,  and  in  different 

25  E.g.,  “Jesus  in  the  Temple,  and  Saints” — Barcelona;  Spanish  Primitive 
No.  444,  Barnes  Foundation — Merion  ;  “Martyrdom  of  a  Saint — Crucifixion” — 
Barcelona;  altarpieces  Nos.  A  17  and  A  13,  Hispanic  Society — New  York 
City. 

26  The  plain  checkerboard  motifs  occur  in  Master  Bertram’s  “Petri  Altar- 
piece” — Hamburg;  in  Master  Francke’s  “Flagellation” — Hamburg;  in  the 
Master  of  the  Life  of  Mary’s  “Birth  of  Mary” — Munich;  in  Lochner’s 
“Presentation  in  the  Temple” — Darmstadt;  in  the  Cologne  school  “St. 
Veronica” — Munich;  in  “Crucifixion  and  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ,” 
Cologne  school  of  the  Elder  Master  of  the  Holy  Kinship — Cologne.  Pave¬ 
ments  drawn  by  means  of  intersecting  lines  and  with  no  contrast  of  color 
between  individual  slabs  occur  in  Konrad  Witz’s  “Sabothai  and  Benaja” — 
Basel;  in  “Adoration”  and  “Incident  in  the  Story  of  the  Holy  Cross”  by 
the  Master  of  the  Darmstadt  Passion — Berlin. 

27  E.g.,  “Crucifixion  and  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ,”  Cologne  school 
of  the  Elder  Master  of  the  Holy  Kinship;  and  Master  Bertram’s  “Petri 
Altarpiece.” 
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terms,  the  processional  movement  of  plastic  units  in  the  predella,  as 
well  as  the  flow  of  continuous  landscape  in  the  three  small  upper 
sections.  Every  colored  square,  moreover,  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
simple  definite  design  of  each  of  the  three  main  panels;  each  unit  of 
the  floor-pattern  is  rhythmically  contrasted  with  the  color-areas  of 
figure  and  background,  and  is  coordinated  plastically  with  the  di¬ 
versely  colored  narrow  oblongs  which  enframe  each  panel  and  bring 
the  color-composition  to  an  equilibrium. 

Enframing  borders,  adapted  from  other  tra¬ 
ditions,  enhance  French  decorative  form. 

The  use  of  an  enframing  device  is  a  natural  expression  of  the 
human  tendency  to  isolate,  unify  and  emphasize.  In  art,  it  finds 
embodiment  in  the  decorative  enframing  bands  of  Greek  bas-reliefs, 
Egyptian  wall-paintings,  Byzantine  mosaics,  in  the  ornamental  mar¬ 
gins  of  illuminated  manuscripts  and  in  the  decorative  motifs  of 
stained  glass  windows.  The  inner  framelike  border,  painted  or 
stippled  around  the  background  in  several  types  of  French  painting, 
represents  a  continuation  of  this  ancient  and  universal  practice,  and 
it  was  used  by  the  French  long  after  it  was  abandoned  by  the  Italians. 

Plain  and  patterned  borders  occur  in  fres¬ 
coes  done  in  France. 

When  colored  bands  and  decorated  borders  occur  in  the  frescoes 
extant  in  France,  they  are  consistent  with  the  decorative  character 
of  the  form  as  a  whole.  At  St.-Savin,  two  parallel  strips  of  cerise 
and  blue  separate  the  various  episodes  depicted  upon  the  vaulted  ceil¬ 
ing  ;  they  form  a  border  which  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  continuous 
yellow  background  and  adds  a  note  of  contrast  in  the  color-ensemble. 
Around  the  upper  part  of  the  restored  frescoes  at  Abondance  is  a 
wide  green  band  which  is  near  in  tone  to  the  blue  of  the  sky;  the 
subtlety  of  relations  between  the  blue  background  and  the  green 
border  is  equal  to  that  of  the  other  color-units  in  the  composition. 
At  Berze-la-Ville,  a  very  attractive,  many-colored  border  of  rosettes, 
foliage,  and  geometrical  patterns  surrounds  each  section  of  the  vaulted 
chapel.28 

28  Earlier  counterparts  of  these  decorative  details  are  in  the  Byzantine 
mosaics  of  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna;  most  of  these  are  enclosed  in  decorative 
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A  wide  border  of  floral  elements  runs  above  and  below  the  scene 
“Procession”  in  the  St.-Paul-Trois-Chateaux  frescoes.29  This  border 
is  enclosed  between  broad  lines  of  color;  i.e.,  the  patterned  border 
has  its  own  contour  separating  it  from  the  picture.  Rhythmic  repeti¬ 
tion,  in  the  procession  scene,  of  the  decorative  floral  element  of  the 
border  brings  this  border  and  the  picture  proper  into  a  unified  whole. 
The  continuous  undulating  motif  decorated  with  split  palmette  in  the 
lower  border  of  this  fresco  is  very  similar  to  the  ornamental  stucco 
frame  of  the  twelfth  century  Catalonian  altar  frontal  from  Tarrega 
(Barcelona),  and  to  the  border  in  the  twelfth  century,  “Tapestry  of 
the  Creation”  (Gerona)  ;  it  occurs  also  in  the  enframing  bands  of 
the  twelfth  century  frescoes  from  the  church  at  Pedret  (Barcelona). 
The  fifth  century  mosaics  of  the  Galla  Placidia  Mausoleum  (Ra¬ 
venna)  show  the  same  decorative  pattern  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  three-leaved  motif  of  the  lower  border  of  the  St.-Paul-Trois- 
Chateaux  fresco. 

Borders  in  French  stained  glass  emphasize 
the  pattern  made  by  the  superposed  com¬ 
positional  medallions. 

The  border  device  serves  a  special  decorative  purpose  in  stained 
glass.  A  close  similarity  to  the  floral  motif  of  the  upper  border  of 
the  St.-Paul-Trois-Chateaux  fresco  occurs  in  the  thirteenth  century 
French  stained  glass  from  Troyes  Cathedral,  “Temptation”  (Lon¬ 
don).80  The  enframing  upright  bands  in  the  latter  are  sequences 
of  blue,  yellow  and  green  oblongs,  mottled  like  shimmering  marble; 
the  floral  ornament  painted  upon  each  of  these  oblongs  is  a  similar 
stylization  of  foliage  as  that  in  the  upper  border  of  the  fresco  at  St.- 
Paul-Trois-Chateaux.  In  the  thirteenth  century  glass  panel  from  the 
Ste.-Chapelle  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Tobit”  (London),  a  double 
line  of  red  and  white,  or  occasionally  blue  and  white,  irregular  ob¬ 
longs,  defines  the  contour  of  the  curvilinear  medallions  and  sets  them 
off  from  the  decorative  framework  filling  the  remaining  areas  of  the 
window.  A  similar,  but  narrower,  double  border  of  red  and  silvery 
oblongs,  outlines  a  framelike  arrangement  of  red  and  blue  leaf-shaped 

borders  of  greatly  varied  colors  forming  units  which  show  the  same  tendency 
to  mechanical  duplication  as  in  the  frescoes  at  Berze-la-Ville. 

29  See  illustration,  page  50. 

30  See  illustration,  page  51. 
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pieces  of  glass  which  surround  the  whole  window.  The  glass  from 
the  church  of  St.-Germain-des-Pres  (London)  offers  another  version 
of  the  same  traditional  device :  large  curvilinear  diamonds,  alternating 
with  smaller  quadrifoil  rosettes,  are  outlined  with  a  red  and  greenish 
silvery  band  against  the  outside  decorative  areas  surrounding  the 
medallions.  Colored  bands  and  patterned  borders  emphasize  also  the 
variously  shaped  medallions  in  “Martyrdom  of  a  Female  Saint” 
(London),  in  “Fragments  of  a  French  Window”  (London),  and  in 
most  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  glass  in  the  cathedrals  at 
Poitiers,  Chartres,  Troyes  and  Bourges. 

French  miniatures  derive  much  of  their  del¬ 
icacy  from  colored  borders  and  ornamented 
margins. 

French  miniatures  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  rise 
from  average  quality  to  characteristic  distinction  and  leadership  in 
Europe.  Their  highly  decorative  features  permeate  a  great  part  of 
later  French  painting  and  become  active  agents  in  a  variety  of  con¬ 
texts.  This  French  illuminated  work  is,  in  the  main,  characterized 
by  an  increased  delicacy  in  the  handling  of  all  the  plastic  means, 
especially  so  in  the  decorative  borders  and  margins.  This  may  be 
appreciated  by  comparison  of  the  eleventh  century  “Psautier  d’lnge- 
burge”  (Chantilly)  with  the  “Psautier  de  Saint-Louis”  (Paris) 
illuminated  in  1256,  with  the  miniatures  of  Honore,  done  about 
1296,  and  those  of  Pucelle,  painted  before  1343.  Pictorial  com¬ 
positions  in  the  Ingeburge  manuscript  (e.g.,  fo.  17)  are  enframed  by 
plain  bands  of  mechanically  repeated,  conventional  motifs — wall-of- 
Troy,  serpentine,  circle.  The  enframing  borders  in  the  “Psautier 
de  Saint-Louis”  (e.g.,  fig.  58)  and  in  “Breviarum  Parisense”  (Paris) 
are  also  in  the  general  form  of  bands;  but  the  internal  motifs,  con¬ 
tained  within  the  straight  outlines,  are  not  so  angular  as  in  the  Inge¬ 
burge  miniatures  and  are  replete  with  the  flowing  wave-motif  noted 
in  the  fresco  at  St.-Paul-Trois-Chateaux  and  in  Spanish  and  Byzantine 
decorations.  In  Honore,  a  rosette  at  each  corner  breaks  the  angu¬ 
larity  of  the  rectangular  frame  and  projects  in  the  margin  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  two  small  ivy  leaves;  in  Pucelle,  the  enframing  band  has  lost 
its  rigid  continuity:  graceful  curves  and  varied  arrangement  of 
leaves,  butterflies,  etc.,  contribute  a  distinctive  delicacy  to  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  folio. 
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Borders  are  adapted  to  the  general  simplic¬ 
ity  of  early  French  panels. 

Enframing  borders  are  used  almost  as  frequently  by  panel-painters 
as  by  illuminators  and  workers  in  stained  glass.  They  are  less  con¬ 
spicuously  decorative  because  of  the  absence  of  internal  pattern  when 
colored  bands  are  used,  and  because  of  the  lack  of  color-contrast  when 
a  patterned  border  is  stippled  upon  a  gold  background. 

Plain  borders  of  contrasting  colors  have  defi¬ 
nite  compositional  value. 

Flatly  painted  borders,  differing  in  color  and  width  in  each  panel, 
play  a  large  part  in  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  Greolieres  altarpiece. 
Unlike  the  enframing  borders  in  miniatures  and  stained  glass,  these 
have  no  internal  pattern ;  nevertheless  they  function  as  decorative 
units  related  organically  to  the  simple  color-design  of  the  altarpiece 
as  a  whole.  They  not  only  lend  emphasis  to  the  individual  form  of 
each  panel,  but  also  enter  into  organic  relations  with  the  large  flat 
and  bright  color-areas  of  figures  and  background.  In  “Three  Saints” 
(Nice),  a  narrow  bright  blue  border  plays  a  similar  part  in  the  char¬ 
acteristically  French  color-ensemble.  Plain  flat  borders  of  somber 
color  enframe  the  patterned  setting  in  “Saint  Anthony”  (Carpentras) , 
in  two  sections  of  the  “Venasque  Altarpiece”  (Avignon)  and  in 
“Pierre  de  Luxembourg”  (Avignon),  and  in  each  they  set  off  by 
contrast  the  decorated  brocade-background.  In  “Legend  of  St. 
Bertin”  (Berlin)  the  frame-device  is  adapted  only  to  parts  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  :  the  first  small  scene  has  a  brocade-setting  which  does  not  fill  the 
entire  background;  it  is  enclosed  in  a  wide  flat  border  which  enters 
into  rhythmic  and  contrasting  relations  with  other  plain  and  patterned 
areas  of  the  small  composition.  A  similar  and  more  pronounced  effect 
occurs  also  in  the  seventh  scene:  two  small  sections  of  red  brocade- 
background  are  enframed  in  the  manner  above  described  and  they  also 
function  in  the  plastic  organization  of  the  picture. 

Stippled  patterned  border  on  gold  back¬ 
ground  is  a  less  constructive  and  less  dis¬ 
tinctive  element  in  the  French  form. 

The  gold  part  of  the  background  in  numerous  French  panels  is 
enframed  in  a  patterned  border  indented  upon  the  gold.31  The  con- 

31  E.g.,  “Villeneuve  Pieta” — Paris;  Miralhet’s  “Virgin  of  Misericorde” — 
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Procession  St.-Paul-Trois- Chateaux 

Fragment  of  fresco 
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Fragment  of  a  window  from  London 
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trast  between  these  borders  and  the  remaining  areas  of  smooth  gold 
is  naturally  less  obvious  than  in  pictures  with  borders  of  color; 
consequently  the  borders  indented  on  gold  have  less  decorative  and 
compositional  values.  As  in  similarly  treated  backgrounds  in  Italian 
pictures,  the  pattern  consists  of  a  sequence  of  rosettes  or  geometrical 
ornaments  which  are  usually  related  to  corresponding  decorative 
motifs  in  halos  or  brocades.  The  French  patterns  are  as  a  rule  sim¬ 
pler  and  less  varied  in  technique  than  the  Italian,  with  dots  usually 
replacing  striations,  hatchings  and  continuous  lines.  However,  since 
the  technique  of  dented  dots  and  the  motifs  used  mostly  by  the 
French — three-dotted  triangles,  conventional  rosettes — are  found  also 
in  Italian,  German  and  Spanish  pictures,  the  general  effect  of  these 
stippled  borders  does  not  constitute  a  distinctive  French  trait. 

Motifs  in  borders  of  French  miniatures  de¬ 
velop  into  characteristic  foliage  decorations 
in  the  margins. 

In  numerous  French  manuscripts  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,32  a  thin  border  of  colored  lines 
extends  close  to  and  down  the  whole  left  side  of  the  text;  it  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  outside  vertical  row  of  elongated  J-like  ornaments  which 
project  spirals  or  tendrils  into  the  margin  of  the  page.  Other  parts 
of  the  margins  are  decorated  with  long  sweeping  curves  which  are 
divided  into  stems  from  which  grow  single  leaves  and  tufts  of  foliage. 
These  marginal  decorations  are  independent  of  the  borders  enclosing 
the  individual  miniatures  of  the  folio.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
they  develop  into  delicate,  lacy,  all-over  vignettes  which  include  a 
variety  of  leaf  motifs.  The  pointed  three-lobed  ivy  leaf  is  the  most 
constant  as  well  as  the  most  typically  French  of  these  decorations; 
its  resemblance  to  a  miniature  replica  of  a  trefoil  window-head  indi¬ 
cates  a  possible  relation  between  it  and  the  pointed  ogival  window 
of  Gothic  architecture. 

Nice;  “Crowning  of  the  Virgin” — Carpentras;  “Adoration — Crucifixion” — 
Florence. 

32  E.g.,  “Breviarum  Parisense” — Paris;  Bible  de  Jean  de  Papeleu — Paris. 
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Foliage-setting  of  miniatures  forecasts  de¬ 
velopment  of  French  landscape. 

The  margins  in  “Breviaire  de  Belleville”  33  (Paris)  are  abundantly 
decorated  with  leaves,  flowing  branches,  finely  detailed  flowers,  realis¬ 
tic  birds,  snails,  butterflies.  Monkeys,  dogs,  rabbits,  squirrels,  and 
grotesque  figures  are  sitting,  fighting  or  climbing  within  the  vignettes 
of  the  margins,  and  entire  episodes  with  figures  and  objects  unfold 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  folio  and  immediately  beneath  the  text. 
These  scenes,  drawn  directly  upon  the  ivory  surface  of  the  parch¬ 
ment,  blend  with  the  decorative  foliate  design  surrounding  the  whole 
page;  in  other  words,  figures,  flowers,  animals,  combine  with  the 
pattern  of  leaves  into  a  single  decorative  design.34  The  birds  in 
“Breviaire  de  Belleville”  stand  on  branches  which,  realistically  con¬ 
sidered,  could  not  possibly  support  them,  but  which  so  carry  out  a 
rhythm  of  line  and  color  that  each  element  of  the  total  decoration 
becomes  a  plastic  reenforcement  of  every  other.  Pucelle’s  subtlety 
and  exuberant  imagination  in  the  decorative  use  of  leaves,  flowers, 
animals,  are  reflected  in  the  delicate  and  decorative  landscapes  of  later 
miniaturists,  including  Limbourg  and  Fouquet. 

Character  of  French  landscape  originates  in 
fourteenth  century  miniaturists. 

The  suggestion  of  planes  in  early  miniatures  results  chiefly  from 
the  relation  of  a  plain  or  patterned  screenlike  background  to  the 
architectural  features,  the  overlapping  contours,  and  the  figures 
standing  upon  the  lower  border  of  the  miniature.  This  is  also  the 
case  when  fragments  of  landscape  are  represented,  as  in  “Bible  de 
Souvigny”  (Moulins)  or  “Psautier  de  Saint-Louis”  (Paris).  In 
Honore’s  “David  and  Goliath”  (“Breviarum  Parisense” — Paris),  the 
principal  figures  stand  upon  the  lower  section  of  the  enframing  border 
representing  the  foreground  plane  of  space  between  which  and  the 
checkered  background  is  a  compactly  organized  middle  distance  of 
ivory  hills  associated  with  green  three-leaved  plants  and  trees  of  few 
well-defined  leaves  of  oak  and  vine.  The  hills,  mottled  with  brown 
shadows,  constitute  a  graceful  curvilinear  version  of  the  rocks  in  the 

33  See  illustration,  page  28. 

34  Folios  34,  40  vo  and  35  vo  of  “Bible  de  Jean  de  Sy”  (Paris)  are  further 
examples  of  French  miniatures  in  which  the  rhythms  made  by  figures,  hills, 
trees,  are  related  to  the  decorative  foliate  arabesques. 
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mosaics  of  San  Vitale,  in  Duccio  and  in  other  early  Byzantines  and 
Italians.  Strangely,  the  landscape  in  the  mosaics  is  represented  by 
perspective  of  quite  modern  character,  while  in  Honore  deep  space  is 
limited  by  the  flatly  patterned  background.  The  fluidity  of  Honore’s 
hills,  together  with  their  pronounced  pattern  of  light,  bears  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  landscape  in  the  later  French  “Altarpiece  of  St. 
John”  at  Bonson.  Landscape  with  distance  restricted  by  a  flat  gold 
area  representing  the  sky,  as  in  the  Merion  pieta,  is  obviously  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  practice  of  the  early  miniaturists.  It  occurs  also  in 
other  traditions,  occasionally  in  the  Spanish  35  and  more  frequently  in 
the  German.36 

Contemporaneously  with  the  richly  ornamented  margins,  French 
illuminators  develop  within  the  miniature  proper  a  form  of  landscape¬ 
setting  distinctive  in  delicacy,  fluidity  and  naivete.  In  “Poesies  de 
Guillaume  de  Machaut”  (Paris)  and  in  the  various  versions  of 
“Livre  de  la  Chasse,  de  Gaston  Phebus”  37  (Paris),  a  feeling  of  genu¬ 
ine  landscape  exists  even  though  the  treatment  is  more  decorative  than 
realistic.  Perspective  is  distorted  by  elevation  of  the  distant  objects 
to  the  top  of  the  picture,  and  some  of  the  planes  are  ascending  as  in 
Pisanello’s  “Vision  of  St.  Eustace”  (London).  Although  the  volumes 
are  modeled  with  light  and  shade  they  have  little  three-dimensional 
solidity;  and  space,  represented  by  sets  of  separate  planes,  is  indicated 
chiefly  by  overlapping  contours.  Many  of  these  miniatures  are  remi¬ 
niscent  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Chambre  de  la  Garde-Robe  in  their  or¬ 
ganization  of  bright  color-areas  upon  a  highly  decorative  landscape-set¬ 
ting.  The  frescoes,  painted  almost  a  century  earlier  than  “Livre  de  la 
Chasse,”  seem  to  have  evolved  from  the  foliate  borders  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  and  fourteenth  century  French  miniatures. 

Foliage-background  is  adapted  to  decorative 
character  of  frescoes. 

The  various  episodes  in  the  frescoes  in  the  Chambre  de  la  Garde- 
Robe  are  depicted  upon  and  in  the  midst  of  a  swirling,  leafy,  highly 
decorative  setting  which  surrounds  groups  of  simplified  and  brightly 

35  E.g.,  “Jesus  in  the  Temple,  and  Saints” — Barcelona. 

36  E.g.,  the  triptych  “Deposition,”  Master  of  the  Life  of  Mary — Cologne; 
“Glorification  of  Mary” — Cologne;  “Vision  of  St.  Hubert,”  Master  of  Werden 
— London. 

37  Sec  illustration,  page  63. 
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colored  figures.  This  organization  is  essentially  that  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  century  miniaturists  but  is  enlarged  in  scope  by  the 
interplay  of  more  of  the  plastic  means  to  the  production  of  richer 
and  more  intricate  relations.  As  in  the  contemporary  miniatures  of 
“Breviaire  de  Belleville”  (Paris),  birds  in  these  frescoes  seem  to  be 
suspended  in  the  air  without  extended  wings.  Perched  upon  delicate 
branches  or  leaves  that  do  not  bend  under  their  weight,  they  appear  as 
a  series  of  beautiful  color-notes  placed  in  such  definitely  chosen  posi¬ 
tions  that  their  relations  with  various  adjacent  elements  give  effects 
of  rhythm,  contrast  and  unity.38 

In  recapitulation,  one  may  say  that  in  miniatures  of  the  thirteenth 
century  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  floral 
margins  remain  essentially  line-and-color  decorations — an  effect  not 
diminished  by  occasional  touches  of  realism.  One  of  the  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule  is  offered  by  “Breviaire  de  Belleville,”  in  which 
the  figures  and  the  decorations  are  blended  in  one  rhythmic,  flowing 
compositional  theme.  A  similar  fusion  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Chambre 
de  la  Garde-Robe  brings  leaves,  flowers,  birds,  into  still  closer  plastic 
relation  with  figures  and  objects.  The  landscape  in  these  frescoes  is 
deployed  around  and  also  between  and  back  of  the  figures,  thus  form¬ 
ing  rhythms  in  space  which  greatly  enhance  the  expressive  values  of 
the  foliage-setting;  this  constitutes  much  more  than  mere  decoration. 
The  proportion  of  naturalism  is  greater  than  in  the  miniatures;  that 
is,  trees,  leaves,  birds,  are  not  merely  rhythmic  patterns  of  color,  line 
and  space,  but  they  constitute  a  wooded  landscape  enlivened  by  the 
various  everyday  episodes. 

No  exact  plastic  counterpart  of  these  frescoes  exists  in  any  form 
or  tradition  of  art,  although  the  general  treatment  of  their  landscape 
is  basically  similar  to  that  in  several  different  types  of  pictures.39 

38  The  aesthetic  appeal  of  the  margins  in  “Breviaire  de  Belleville,”  of  the 
unrealistic  landscape  of  Pisanello  and  Henri  Rousseau,  and  of  the  levitated 
apples  of  Cezanne  is  due  in  large  part  to  this  same  principle  of  sacrifice 
of  realism  to  plastic  expression. 

39  E.g.,  “Lazarus”  by  Konrad  von  Soest — Merion;  Pisanello’s  “Vision  of 
St.  Eustace” — London;  Italian  frescoes  at  Pistoia — Church  of  S.  Francesco; 
modern  landscapes  of  Henri  Rousseau;  the  fifteenth  century  Upper  Rhine 
“Madonna  and  Child” — Merion.  The  last-mentioned  picture  is  more  heavily 
painted,  the  foliage  in  the  Pistoia  frescoes  is  a  more  superficial  pattern, 
Pisanello  is  more  finely  detailed,  Henri  Rousseau  is  more  naif  and  also  more 
imaginative. 
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Influence  of  decorative  landscape  extends  to 
French  tapestry  and  to  foreign  traditions  of 
painting. 

Effects  analogous  to  those  of  the  foliage-setting  in  the  Chambre  de 
la  Garde-Robe  are  found  in  French  tapestries  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
for  example,  in  the  series  of  “Lady  and  Unicorn’’  (Paris),40  and 
“Scenes  of  Seigniorial  Life”  (Paris),  and  in  “Concert  in  the  Open 
Air”  (Paris).  In  the  last  mentioned,  the  background  of  flowers, 
leaves,  plants  and  birds  is  executed  in  more  detail  than  in  the  earlier 
frescoes  at  Avignon. 

The  decorative  treatment  of  foliage  by  the  French  illuminators 
suggests  that  it  may  be  a  source  also  of  the  “Garden  Scene”  pictures 
done  in  Germany  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.41 

Landscape  proper  originates  in  calendar- 
scenes  of  manuscripts. 

The  landscape  in  the  above-mentioned  miniatures  and  frescoes  is 
a  decorative  setting  against  which  the  figures  are  placed ;  that  is,  it 
has  not  yet  become  a  real,  deep  landscape  of  which  the  figures  are 
felt  to  be  an  integral  part.  Landscape,  as  such,  appears  in  France 
with  the  manuscript  “Tres  Riches  Heures  du  Due  de  Berry”  (Chan¬ 
tilly),42  illustrated  before  1416  by  Pol  de  Limbourg  and  his  two 
brothers.43  Pol  de  Limbourg’s  general  characteristics,  including  his 
detailed  technique,  are  found  in  the  delicate  landscape-background  of 
so  many  fifteenth  century  French  panels — e.g.,  the  Berlin  “Legend  of 
St.  Bertin,”  and  the  Merion  “Tavern  Scene,”  “Figures  in  Land¬ 
scape,”  and  “St.  Roch” — that  his  calendar-scenes  may  be  considered 
as  the  starting  point  in  the  development  of  a  typically  French  tradi¬ 
tion  of  landscape-painting. 

Details  in  French  landscape  are  more  gen¬ 
eralized  than  in  the  Flemish  painters  who 
were  also  influenced  by  the  miniatures. 

Detailed  representation  may  lead  toward  two  forms:  that  of  mere 
literalism  in  which  an  itemized  inventory  disrupts  the  general  unity, 

40  See  illustration,  page  62. 

41  E.g.,  “Madonna  in  the  Garden  of  Roses”  by  Lochner  (Cologne),  by 
Schongauer  (Colmar),  by  the  Master  of  the  Life  of  Mary  (Berlin)  and 
“Garden  of  Paradise”  by  an  Upper  Rhine  master  (Frankfort). 

42  See  illustrations,  pages  64,  122. 

43  Jean  Colombe  completed  this  set  of  miniatures  but  the  quality  of  his 
work  is  so  inferior  that  it  cannot  be  confused  with  Limbourg’s. 
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or  that  in  which  details  are  subordinated  to  the  unified  plastic  ex¬ 
pression  ;  in  the  latter,  which  includes  the  work  of  Limbourg  and 
the  above-mentioned  French  pictures,  the  reality  of  the  parts  and  the 
reality  of  the  whole  are  mutually  implied.  Their  finely  detailed 
landscapes  attest  the  grasp  of  essentials  in  spite  of  the  generalization 
and  simplification  typical  of  French  painting  as  a  whole.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  each  small  figure  in  the  background  of  Limbourg’s  “October” 
is  drawn  with  microscopic  minuteness;  every  part  with  its  patterns 
of  line,  color,  and  spatial  relations  is  a  wonder  of  technical  skill ; 
and  yet,  withal,  each  figure  appears  not  as  a  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tion  but  as  one  of  the  many  compositional  elements  in  a  unified  whole; 
the  same  is  true  of  the  background  in  van  Eyck’s  “Virgin  and  Donor” 
(Paris).  In  both  van  Eyck  and  Limbourg  unity  and  deep  reality 
are  enhanced  by  the  charm  and  delicacy  of  the  finely  executed  detail ; 
van  Eyck  includes  more  detail  and  renders  specific  objects  and  dis¬ 
tances  with  great  realism,  while  Limbourg,  like  other  French  paint¬ 
ers,  makes  selective  simplification  the  keynote  of  his  form. 

Landscape  in  later  French  panels  maintains 
the  general  delicacy  of  miniatures,  but  gen¬ 
eralization  increases. 

The  landscape  in  the  three  upper  sections  of  the  Greolieres  altar- 
piece  is  a  succession  of  light,  delicate,  pastel  colors  which  unite  har¬ 
moniously  in  a  charming  group  of  light-green  hills  beneath  a  bluish 
sky  tinged  with  apricot.  The  delicacy  and  airy  lightness  which  per¬ 
vade  the  landscape  are  found  in  Limbourg’s  and  in  other  fifteenth 
century  French  miniatures,  but  painting  of  detail  is  totally  absent 
from  the  Greolieres  panels :  sky,  hills  and  ground  are  painted  broadly 
in  large  areas  of  mottled  color.  Similar  simplification  of  detail  and 
technique  combined  with  a  delicacy  like  that  of  the  miniatures  is  found 
in  the  landscape  of  “Pierre  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  Peter”  (Paris), 
“Anne  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  John”  (Paris),  and  of  “St.  Roch” 
( Merion) . 

Italian  and  Flemish  influences  alter  the  char¬ 
acter  of  French  landscape. 

Decorative  quality  and  general  subtlety  of  landscape  are  constant 
throughout  the  French  tradition,  and  they  differentiate  typically 
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French  landscape  from  that  taken  from  foreign  traditions.  Land¬ 
scape  in  the  Brea  school,  for  instance,  is  essentially  Umbrian  in  its 
somber  color-scheme  and  realization  of  distance ;  it  incorporates  also 
some  of  the  heaviness,  and  at  times  the  waxy  hard  surfaces,  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Germans.  In  “Christ,  St.  Agricola  and  a  Donor” 
(Paris),  Froment’s  “Resurrection  of  Lazarus”  (Florence)  and 
“Burning  Bush”  (Aix-en-Provence),  the  realistic  drawing  of  architec¬ 
tural  features,  trees,  paths,  etc.,  is  typical  of  the  Flemings.  French 
landscape,  on  the  whole,  is  nearer  to  the  Flemish  than  to  that  of  any 
other  tradition,  because  both  found  in  the  French  miniaturists  an  ap¬ 
propriate  source  of  inspiration  for  their  drawing;  consequently,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  features  in  French  landscape-painting  differ  only  slightly 
from  the  Flemish. 

Simplification  in  drawing  of  trees,  plants, 
etc.,  is  part  of  the  French  form  of  landscape. 

The  trunks  of  the  trees  in  the  Pernes  frescoes  are  drawn  with  two 
or  three  strips  of  color  juxtaposed  to  heavy  lines  of  contour;  single 
streaks  of  color  represent  the  branches.  In  “Breviaire  de  Belleville” 
(Paris)  the  trees  within  the  frame  of  the  small  individual  miniature- 
subjects  are  also  simplified ;  they  are  rendered  in  three  planes  of  dark, 
light  and  yellowish  green,  respectively.  This  depiction  of  trees  in 
terms  of  planes  becomes  a  convention  in  the  early  French  tradition; 
for  example,  individual  leaves  of  trees  in  “Livre  de  la  Chasse”  44  (No. 
616 — Bibl.  Nat.)  have  well-defined  contours  and  each  clump  is  or¬ 
ganized  into  three  differently  colored  planes.  The  plane  of  foliage 
furthest  away  is  blackish  green  and  projects  around  and  beyond  the 
middle  plane  of  light  vert-de-gris  green  which,  in  turn,  enframes  the 
bright  greenish  yellow  of  the  foremost  plane.  This  might  suggest  a 
similarity  to  the  later  painting  of  trees  in  the  German  tradition,45 
but  there  is  an  essential  difference :  in  the  Germans,  the  underlying 
plane  of  dark  color  overflows  unevenly  around  the  edges  of  the  lighter 
colored  branches  and  produces  an  effect  of  heavy  shadow  rather  than 
of  foliage.  This  dark  underlayer  is  emphasized  as  a  mere  flatly 
painted  area  by  the  interruption  of  the  continuity  of  the  branches. 
The  German  method  makes  for  less  clean-cut  representation  of 

44  See  illustration,  page  63. 

45  E.g.,  Baldung  Grien,  Cranach,  Altdorfer. 
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leaves,  for  diffuse  contour,  and  for  heavy  and  comparatively  flat 
groups  of  foliage. 

Outlines  of  trees  and  leaves  in  French  miniatures  are  sharp  and, 
as  already  noted,  clumps  of  foliage  are  defined  by  successive  planes 
of  color  which  function  both  decoratively  and  expressively  in  space- 
composition.  Similarly,  the  individual  leaves  in  the  frescoes  of  the 
Chambre  de  la  Garde-Robe  are  definitely  shaped  by  long,  diversely 
colored  brush  strokes  and  appear  as  simplified  planes  in  the  compact 
organization  of  space.  The  method,  somewhat  modified,  is  used  in 
the  grass  or  plants  in  the  foreground  of  “St.  Catherine  and  a  Bishop” 
(Avignon)  and  in  the  Merion  pieta,  in  both  of  which  French  fea¬ 
tures  appear  among  traits  taken  from  other  traditions.  Another 
variation  is  seen  in  those  pictures  which  are  basically  eclectic  and  are 
allied  to  the  French  tradition  either  because  certain  of  their  traits 
have  been  taken  from  the  French  or  because  the  pictures  have  in¬ 
fluenced  later  French  painting;  among  these  pictures  are  Broeder- 
lam ’s  “Altarpiece  of  Champmol”  (Dijon),  “Nativity — St.  Christo¬ 
pher”  (attributed  to  Broederlam — Antwerp),  and  Froment’s  “Burn¬ 
ing  Bush”  (Aix-en-Provence).  The  planes  of  foliage  in  these  are 
smaller  and  their  relatively  accentuated  outline  gives  an  effect  of 
more  detailed  drawing  although  the  component  elements  are  few  and 
they  are  organized  in  simplified  but  clean-cut  bushes,  trees  or  plants. 
In  more  purely  French  landscape — that  in  “St.  Roch”  (Merion)  and 
“Pierre  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  Peter”  (Paris) — simplification  involves 
all  of  the  factors,  in  contrast  to  the  detailed  treatment  in  the  Flemish 
form  from  which  these  pictures  are  derived. 

Flemish  adaptation  of  miniature  methods  to 
the  painting  of  trees  modifies  the  direct  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  miniaturists  upon  the  French. 

The  detailed  drawing  of  trees  of  the  early  illuminators  is  carried 
over  into  the  Flemish  tradition  and  becomes  part  of  a  form  which, 
in  general  character  and  technique,  is  an  adaptation  of  miniature 
drawing  to  the  scale  of  easel-pictures  or  altarpieces.  But  decoration 
and  expression  now  acquire  different  relative  values:  decoration 
diminishes  in  importance  and  realism  increases;  it  is  not  the  pattern 
made  by  the  detailed  foliage  but  the  mass  of  the  whole  tree  that  is 
the  important  feature.  Individual  leaves  are  no  longer  outlined  by 
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a  definite  contour,  and  the  few  well-defined  planes  are  replaced  by 
a  series  of  small  spots  of  color,  juxtaposed  and  superimposed  within 
the  area  covered  by  each  tree  or  bush.  These  spots  build  up  the 
mass  of  the  foliage  in  strata  of  varied  brownish-green  shadows,  and 
small  dots  of  light  green  or  golden  yellow  serve  as  highlights.  The 
result  is  a  volume  delicate  in  execution  but  heavy  in  color. 

This  Flemish  technique,  slightly  altered,  is  used  in  a  number  of 
fifteenth  century  French  pictures  that  are  derived  from  Flemish 
sources.46  The  spots  representing  leaves  are  generally  less  numerous 
and  of  lighter  shade,  and  the  golden  highlights  are  not  so  pronounced ; 
the  result  is  that  the  trees  are  neither  so  voluminous  nor  so  heavy  as 
in  the  Flemings. 

Summary. 

Very  little  space  has  been  given  in  this  chapter  to  the  influences 
worked  by  the  Italian,  Flemish  and  German  paintings  upon  the 
development  of  the  French  form  because  that  subject  can  be  best 
studied  in  connection  with  each  of  the  types  of  French  primitives. 
The  effort  has  been  to  show  within  various  antecedent  art-forms 
developed  in  France,  certain  traits  which  persisted  in  French  panel¬ 
painting.  To  this  evolution  frescoes  in  France  contributed  very  little 
because  they  were  not  of  the  soil :  they  are  chiefly  the  product  of  By¬ 
zantium  and  Italy.  A  far  greater  influence  upon  French  panel-paint¬ 
ing  was  exercised  by  the  miniaturists  whose  forms  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  were  of  compelling  individuality  and  force. 
As  the  influence  of  Byzantine  and  Italian  frescoes  dominated  mural 
decorations  in  France,  so  did  the  French  miniatures  alter  the  trend 
of  Italian  panel-painting  and  make  it  one  of  the  richest  forms  of 
Italian  art.  Naturally,  French  panel-painters  incorporated  in  their 
own  work  those  elements  of  the  French  miniatures  best  adapted  to 
the  new  ends.  The  result  is  a  creation  which  is  truly  plastic  and 
authentically  French.  It  is  a  form  every  element  of  which,  even 
though  delicate  and  subtle,  is  a  positive  entity.  It  inspired  the  artists 
in  glass  and  tapestry  to  create  works  of  such  high  excellence  that 
these  also  provided  French  panel-painters  with  new  themes  and  new 
devices.  This  interplay  of  reciprocal  forces  is  clearly  discernible  in 

46  E.g.,  the  Berlin  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”;  the  Merion  pieta;  “St.  Roch” 
— Merion;  “Nativity  and  Cardinal  Rolin” — Autun. 
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the  French  tradition;  they  are  so  fundamental,  so  deeply  rooted,  that 
when  the  more  powerful  art-streams  of  Italy  and  Flanders  inundated 
France  they  did  not  drown  the  French  traits.  The  foreign  streams 
did  indeed  leave  their  marks,  and  sufficiently  to  submerge  the  more 
delicate  French  elements;  but  whatever  the  degree  of  Flemish,  Italian 
or  German  influence,  the  French  traits  alter  the  invading  form  and 
endow  it  with  French  quality.  When  the  French  form  is  resolved 
into  its  constituents — color,  line,  light  and  space — it  will  be  found 
that  the  elements  which  lend  new  significance  to  the  foreign  importa¬ 
tions  are  those  which  came  from  the  native  French  soil.  It  is  the 
interplay  of  the  forms  of  frescoes,  miniatures  and  stained  glass  which 
determines  French  panel-painting  and  maintains  its  identity. 


Chapter  II 

FRENCH  COLOR— ITS  DERIVATIONS  AND 

QUALITIES 


Decorative  designs  determine  character  of 
French  color. 

Color  in  early  French  painting  is  marked  by  the  general  dec¬ 
orative  quality  which  we  have  seen  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
French  primitive  form  in  all  its  variations.  With  the  exceptions  of 
certain  phases  of  late  fifteenth  century  painting,  French  color  shows 
little  or  no  evidence  of  the  structural  quality  of  Titian,  or  the  com¬ 
bination  of  light  and  shadow  with  color  in  chiaroscuro,  as  in  Rem¬ 
brandt.  The  color-effects  distinctively  French  are  pervasive  delicacy, 
subtlety  of  relationships  of  a  very  high  order,  and  a  coolness  and 
dryness  reminiscent  of  the  work  of  antecedent  Italians.  In  numerous 
instances,  crude  application  of  the  paint  gives  that  dull,  dry,  coarse 
surface  generally  associated  with  house  and  fence  painting. 

Foreign  affinities  are  chiefly  with  the  Ital¬ 
ians. 

French  illuminators  worked  in  Italy,  and  their  influence  is  per¬ 
ceptible  in  the  decorative  and  delicate  color  of  the  early  Italians.  It 
is,  therefore,  quite  natural  that  color-designs  in  early  French  panels 
show  a  combination  of  the  feeling  of  the  miniatures  with  a  gamut 
of  colors  taken  from  both  the  Florentine  and  Sienese  traditions. 

Ivory  tone  is  clue  to  French  color-ensemble. 

The  keynote  to  the  general  French  color-scheme  is  an  ivory  tone 
which  pervades  the  flesh  as  well  as  many  of  the  draperies  and  other 
objects.  This  tone  seems  to  be  a  transference  to  tempera-painting 
of  the  effect  obtained  by  the  miniaturists  with  transparent  color¬ 
washes  over  the  ivory  parchment;  it  becomes  the  foundation-stone 
upon  which  are  built  the  varied  color-designs  of  the  French  primi¬ 
tives.  The  difference  between  the  ivory  used  by  the  French  and  a 
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similar  tone  in  a  number  of  Italian  paintings  1  is  principally  in  surface 
appearance  and  quality.  In  the  French  it  varies  from  a  dry,  chalky, 
bone,  porcelain,  alabaster  or  stucco  quality  to  the  warm  textural 
feeling  of  old  ivory;  in  the  Italians,  it  more  generally  resembles  card¬ 
board.  Moreover,  in  each  tradition  the  ivory  enters  into  different 
sets  of  relationships  created  by  either  the  French  or  Italian  color,  line, 
tone,  and  these  naturally  alter  the  quality  and  plastic  function  of  the 
ivory. 


Peachblow  is  an  essentially  French  color 
and  is  associated  with  frequent  use  of  purple 
shades. 

Often  in  French  pictures  the  ivory  foundation  in  the  flesh  is  so 
shaded*  with  light  brownish  tones,  and  overcast  with  a  delicate,  soft, 
creamy,  lavender-rose  tinge,  that  when  viewed  from  a  distance  the 
individual  shades  blend  into  a  composite  effect  which  we  term  “peach- 
blow.”  2  Its  most  typical  form  is  in  the  predella  of  the  Greolieres 
altarpiece  and  its  origin  is  in  early  French  miniatures:  e.g.,  in  the 
thirteenth  century  “Breviarum  Romanum”  (Avignon)  transparent 
washes  of  rose  in  areas  of  flesh  transform  the  ivory  of  the  parch¬ 
ment  into  a  lavender-rose-ivory  shade — a  positive  peachblow. 

An  affinity  seems  to  exist  between  the  suggested  lavender  in  the 
peachblow  and  the  various  shades  of  purple  used  more  extensively 
perhaps  by  the  French  than  by  painters  of  any  other  tradition.  Even 
when  purple  shades  are  emphasized  by  Memling  in  his  Flemish  color- 
scheme,  or  by  Duccio  or  Taddeo  Gaddi,  they  do  not  filter  into  and 
modify  the  other  units  of  the  color-scheme  as  they  do  in  the  French. 
The  French  color-composition  may  not  contain  definite  purples  or 
mauves;  but  variations  of  purple  so  often  temper  the  other  colors, 
particularly  the  blues,  reds  and  grays,  that  purplish  blues,  lavender 
grays,  cerise,  rose,  peachblow,  are  distinctive  of  many  French  color- 
ensembles,  in  miniatures,  frescoes  and  panels.3  The  use  of  purplish 

1  E.g.,  “Annunciation,”  attributed  to  Lippo  Memmi — Aix-en-Provence; 
Domenico  Veneziano’s  “Madonna  and  Child,  with  Various  Saints” — Flor¬ 
ence;  Piero  della  Francesca’s  “Nativity” — London. 

2  “Peachblow”  will  be  used  throughout  this  book  as  synonymous  with  this 
blending  of  lavender,  rose,  and  ivory  tones. 

3  E.g.,  “Breviarum  Parisense” — Paris;  “Tres  Riches  Heures  du  Due  de 
Berry” — Chantilly;  the  frescoes  at  St.-Paul-Trois-Chateaux ;  the  Greolieres 
altarpiece;  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta” — Paris;  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Mary” 
— Merion;  “Crucifixion,”  No.  82 — Merion. 
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shadows  to  model  white  draperies  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  French 
tendency  in  two  pictures,  “Altarpiece  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
Calvary  with  Saints”  (Paris)  and  in  the  Louvre  “Raising  of  Laz¬ 
arus,”  which  are  chiefly  repetitions  of  conventional  foreign  practices. 
In  other  traditions — especially  the  Flemish — painters  use  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  less  sharply  contrasting  grays  or  blues. 

French  color  may  be  studied  in  four  main 
categories. 

Three  of  the  distinctive  color-ensembles  of  the  French  tradition 
appear  respectively  in  three  of  the  best  examples  of  French  paintings, 
namely,  “Entombment”  (Paris),  the  Greolieres  altarpiece,  and  the 
“Villeneuve  Pieta”  (Paris).  Neither  the  quality  nor  the  relations  of 
the  color  in  these  pictures  recall  the  Flemish:  their  antecedents  are 
found  in  the  French  miniatures  and  in  the  Italian,  Byzantine  and 
Spanish  traditions.  In  the  fourth  type  of  color-ensemble,  vestiges  of 
Flemish  color  persist  but  are  dominated  by  Italian  influences  which 
determine  the  quality  and  surface  appearance  of  the  individual  colors. 
This  color-ensemble  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Franco-Flemish 
form  and  is  exemplified  in  “Salome”  (Aix-en-Provence),  “Legend 
of  St.  Bertin”  (Berlin)  and  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  (Paris). 

I.  “Entombment”  Type  of  Color 

Color  of  “Entombment”  differs  from  that  of 
general  type  of  Florentines  in  fluidity  and  in 
subtle  relation  to  light. 

The  color-ensemble  of  “Entombment”  (Paris)  is  characterized  by  a 
pervasive  delicacy,  a  subtlety  in  the  relations  of  the  colors,  a  miniature 
quality  in  the  use  of  gold  and  in  execution,  and  a  surface  which  glows 
gently  and  is  enriched  by  complex  nuances  of  color.  Each  area  of 
color  seems  to  flow  into  adjacent  areas — a  fact  which  makes  for 
subtlety  of  color-pattern  and  a  general  pervasion  of  color.  The  total 
effect  is  different  from  that  in  the  majority  of  the  early  Florentines 
in  which  the  compartmental  character  of  the  color  determines  the 
pattern.  Other  divergences  between  the  two  types  are  in  the  sen¬ 
suous  quality  of  the  color  and  in  the  different  relations  of  the  bright 
tones  to  each  other  and  to  light.4  Subtle  dispersion  of  light  through- 

4  See  Addenda,  pages  313-316. 
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out  the  colors  in  “Entombment’’  gives  rise  to  charming  color-chords: 
every  shade  is  so  related  to  adjacent  ones  and  to  light  that  the  effect 
is  that  of  a  sequence  of  fluid  color-units,  varied  very  subtly  in  hue 
by  delicate  gradations  of  light. 

Relations  and  quality  of  color  ally  “En¬ 
tombment”  to  work  of  Bernardo  Daddi. 

A  color-note  in  the  angel’s  wing  in  Daddi’s  “Annunciation” 
(Paris)  is  composed  of  a  light  green  with  highlights  of  the  same 
color,  a  yellow  shaded  with  rose,  and  a  green  related  to  old  rose  in 
the  shadows.  These  very  attractive,  delicate  units  recall  similar  ones 
used  in  “Entombment,”  as  well  as  in  French  miniatures  and  in  other 
Italian  primitives.  In  the  miniatures  and  in  most  of  the  early  Ital¬ 
ians,  color  fills  definitely-shaped  compartments,  while  in  the  wing 
in  the  Daddi,  the  color  of  the  shaded  portions  flows  into  that 
of  the  lighted  parts.  This  treatment  effects  a  similarity  between  the 
Daddi  and  “Entombment,”  and  a  difference  between  these  two  pic¬ 
tures  and  others  of  their  respective  traditions;  in  other  words,  the 
surfaces  in  other  types  of  French  and  Florentine  paintings  are  com¬ 
paratively  uniform  and  the  colors  compartmental.  Modulations  of 
color  are  more  numerous,  more  delicate  and  more  pervasive  in  “En¬ 
tombment”  than  in  the  Daddi.  In  the  latter  the  modulations  are 
limited  to  the  unit  of  the  wing,  and  the  individual  colors  seem  glar¬ 
ing,  while  those  of  “Entombment”  are  subtly  glowing.  In  general 
these  similarities  and  differences  exist  also  between  the  French  picture 
and  Daddi’s  “Madonna  between  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Nicholas” 
(Florence).  The  fluid  color  in  this  panel  recalls  that  of  “En¬ 
tombment”  but  the  modulations  are  not  so  rich  nor  so  subtle,  and 
the  weightier  and  somewhat  brighter  color  carries  better. 

The  closest  kinship  between  “Entombment”  and  Daddi  is  with  the 
latter’s  “Madonna  Enthroned”  (No.  73 — Siena  Academy)  ;  both 
have  a  bright,  light,  delicate,  soft  color-ensemble,  a  great  amount  of 
glow,  and  are  executed  in  the  style  of  the  miniaturists.  Even  the 
sensuous  quality  and  the  relations  of  color  are  strikingly  similar  in 
both  pictures.  However,  with  all  these  obvious  resemblances,  the 
plastic  form  of  the  Daddi  is  radically  different.  The  gold  background 
is  burnished  in  the  Daddi  and  dull  in  “Entombment,”  and  the  surface 
of  the  colors  in  the  latter  is  more  glowing.  Furthermore,  the  pattern 
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of  the  Daddi,  with  its  large  amount  of  gold  in  background  and  bro¬ 
cades,  is  closer  to  the  miniatures  in  general  appearance  and  manner 
of  execution  than  is  the  pattern  of  “Entombment.” 

The  French  treatment  of  color  is  different  from  Daddi’s  in  other 
respects — for  example,  in  “Entombment”  a  green  appears  to  flow 
into  a  rose  and  a  yellow,  while  the  modulations  of  color  in  the  Daddi 
are  restricted  to  individual  shades;  that  is,  nuances  of  green  within 
the  green  area,  variedly  lighted  shades  of  rose  within  the  rose  area, 
etc.  In  spite  of  these  modulations  within  color-areas,  Daddi’s  colors 
are  more  nearly  compartmental.  Nevertheless,  while  the  compart- 
mental  character  is  not  so  pronounced  in  “Entombment”  as  in  Daddi, 
the  colors  of  one  area  do  not  flow  over  into  adjacent  areas  of  different 
colors  as  they  do,  for  instance,  in  Tintoretto.  Although  nuances  are 
limited  to  individual  colors,  the  combination  of  light  and  color  in 
a  uniformly  skillful  manner  makes  these  nuances  appear  to  over¬ 
flow  the  compartmental  boundaries.  Thus,  color-modulations  in 
“Entombment”  seem  to  be  midway  between  the  quasi  compart¬ 
mental  character  of  Daddi  and  the  freely  flowing  color-forms  of 
Tintoretto.5  Another  difference  is  that  in  the  Daddi,  well-defined 
color-forms  occur  in  a  few  areas  in  some  of  the  gowns,  while  in 
“Entombment”  although  there  are  no  positive  color-forms  the  larger 
proportion  of  light  in  the  individual  colors  gives  a  greater  variety 
of  nuances  throughout  the  composition. 

Color  delicacy  in  “Entombment”  differs 
from  that  of  the  Greolieres  altarpiece. 

The  delicacy  and  glow  in  paintings  of  the  “Entombment”  type 
exceed  that  of  any  other  group  of  French  primitives;  these  qualities, 
in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  gold,  bring  this  type  of  picture  closest 
to  the  illuminated  miniatures.  This  miniature  quality  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  color-modulations  constitute  the  principal  differences  between 
the  color  in  “Entombment”  and  that  in  the  Greolieres  altarpiece. 
Delicacy  and  subtlety,  attributes  which  are  essentially  French,  are 
present  in  both  pictures;  but  the  color  of  the  Greolieres  panels  carries 
better  because  the  color  itself  is  more  powerful,  its  contrasts  are  more 
pronounced,  and  its  pattern  is  more  sharply  compartmental.  The 

6  A  “color-form”  is  a  small  area  in  which  two  or  more  juxtaposed  colors 
overflow  into  each  other:  for  example,  red  and  an  adjacent  blue  with  re¬ 
ciprocal  interpenetration  constitute  a  “color-form.” 
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color  in  each  picture  is  of  Italian  derivation  but  “Entombment”  is 
closer  to  the  small-scale  panels  of  the  Daddi  type,  and  the  Greolieres 
altarpiece  to  the  Italian  frescoes. 

II.  Greolieres  Altarpiece  Type  of  Color 

Color  of  Greolieres  altarpiece  has  no  minia¬ 
ture  quality. 

The  delicacy  and  gentleness  which  are  fundamental  to  the  color- 
design  of  “Entombment”  pervade  also  the  Greolieres  altarpiece.  The 
essential  difference  between  the  color  in  the  two  pictures  is  that  the 
miniature  quality,  paramount  in  “Entombment,”  is  totally  absent  in 
the  Greolieres  altarpiece.  Corresponding  divergences  occur  between 
the  miniature  form  of  Daddi’s  “Madonna  Enthroned”  (No.  73 — 
Siena  Academy)  and  the  broad  color-pattern  of  a  Byzantine  twelfth 
century  crucifix  in  the  Siena  Academy  (No.  597)  and  of  “God,  the 
Creator,”  a  painted  canopy  from  the  Spanish  altar  of  Estimariu 
(Barcelona).  This  emphasizes  the  resemblance  of  “Entombment” 
to  the  Daddi  and  the  kinship  of  the  Greolieres  picture  with  the  By? 
zantine  crucifix  and  Spanish  canopy. 

The  Greolieres  altarpiece  compares  with  By¬ 
zantine  twelfth  century  crucifix  (No.  597 — 

Siena  Academy)  in  quality  and  relations  of 
color. 

The  similarity  between  the  Byzantine  crucifix  and  the  Greolieres 
picture  lies  chiefly  in  the  gentle  and  bright  quality  of  the  broad  areas 
of  red  and  blue  arranged  in  a  patterned  organization  of  definite  con¬ 
trasts  and  rhythms.  Many  destroyed  areas  in  the  crucifix  make  it 
impossible  to  surmise  what  the  color-effect  was  originally;  if  a  dark 
or  lusterless  color  filled  the  areas  now  destroyed,  the  present  relations 
would  be  fundamentally  altered ;  as  it  stands,  the  color  as  a  whole 
is  bright,  soft  and  compartmental,  as  in  the  Greolieres  altarpiece,  and 
the  blues  are  similar. 

The  actual  application  of  the  color  and  its  use  in  the  painting  of 
flesh  differ  in  the  two  pictures :  instead  of  the  homogeneous  peachblow 
complexions  of  the  Greolieres  predella,  the  face  and  ribs  in  the  cruci¬ 
fix  are  modeled  with  light  and  dark  streaks,  and  the  ivory-yellow 
foundation  of  the  flesh  is  overcast  with  a  brown  tone  which  dominates 
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the  whole  picture.  Moreover,  the  conventional  Byzantine  streaks  of 
light  make  patterns  on  faces  and  draperies,  in  contrast  to  the  uniform 
broad  areas  of  color  of  the  Greolieres  panels.  Consequently,  what 
is  common  to  the  two  pictures  is  neither  the  way  the  color  is  applied 
nor  its  use  in  the  modeling,  but  a  type  of  patterned  organization  of 
cool  and  gentle  colors. 

Greolieres  color-scheme  resembles  that  of 
the  canopy,  “God,  the  Creator,”  coming  from 
the  Spanish  altar  of  Estimarm  (Barcelona). 

The  kinship  between  these  two  paintings  is  their  highly  decorative 
pattern  of  compartmental  color,  of  which  the  principal  components 
are  a  large  expanse  of  red  and  areas  of  varied  blues.  Peachblow 
flesh  and  lavender  draperies  in  the  Barcelona  canopy  increase  the 
similarity,  but  the  peachblow  face  in  the  canopy  is  patterned  with 
red  on  the  cheeks :  it  thus  differs  from  the  smoothness  of  the  Greo¬ 
lieres  flesh,  and  suggests  a  closer  affinity  with  the  peachblow  faces 
of  “Three  Saints”  (Nice).  Another  difference  is  that  the  pattern 
of  the  French  altarpiece  is  more  sharply  compartmental,  and  the 
color  is  much  more  suggestive  of  Piero  della  Francesca. 

Of  all  Italians,  Piero  della  Francesca  is 
closest  to  Greolieres  altarpiece  in  color. 

The  brightness  and  delicacy  of  the  color-scheme  in  Piero  della 
Francesca’s  “Baptism  of  Christ”  (London)  invites  comparison  with 
the  color-design  of  the  Greolieres  altarpiece.  Both  pictures  have 
similar  delicate  shades  of  blue  as  well  as  a  feeling  of  coolness  and 
dryness  in  their  ensembles  of  bright  colors.  The  marked  difference 
is  that  Piero’s  reds,  yellows,  greens,  are  absorbed  into  a  blue  harmony 
that  dominates  the  picture,  while  in  the  Greolieres  altarpiece,  the 
other  colors  maintain  their  identity  more  persistently  in  the  color- 
organization.  For  example,  a  bright  note  of  red  in  Piero  reenforces 
the  blueness  of  adjacent  units,  whereas  in  the  Greolieres  altarpiece, 
the  large  area  of  bright  red  in  one  of  the  panels  asserts  its  individu¬ 
ality  in  the  total  color-composition. 
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Color-pattern  of  Greolieres  altarpiece  recalls 
that  of  a  Tuscan  panel. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Greolieres  colors  in  broad  areas  takes  the 
picture  further  away  from  the  total  color-effect  of  Piero  and  brings 
it  nearer,  in  that  respect,  to  the  Tuscan  school  panel  “Christ  and  the 
Virgin  Enthroned”  (London).  As  in  the  Greolieres  altarpiece  the 
colors  in  the  Tuscan  panel  are  bright,  free  from  garishness,  delicate, 
of  charming  sensuous  quality,  and  are  arranged  in  comparatively 
large  areas  of  contrasting  blue,  red,  ivory.  The  relations  of  these 
bright  colors  to  the  other  elements  make  the  point  of  differentiation 
between  the  forms  of  the  two  pictures.  For  instance,  the  color  of 
the  flesh  in  the  Tuscan  panel,  with  its  green  and  red  areas,  is  Sienese, 
and  the  use  of  gold  is  typical  of  Italo-miniature  painting  and  not  of 
the  type  of  color-composition  of  the  Greolieres  altarpiece.  Gold  plays 
some  part  in  the  decorative  scheme  of  the  latter  but  its  use  is  con¬ 
fined  to  few  and  small  areas  such  as  halos,  braids  and  borders. 

Pattern  of  large  and  bright  color-areas  in 
the  Greolieres  altarpiece  is  richer  and  more 
subtle  than  in  similar  patterns  used  by  Ital¬ 
ians  and  Spaniards. 

The  individuality  of  the  Greolieres  color-composition  may  be 
further  established  by  contrast  with  features  common  to  it  and  to  cer¬ 
tain  Italian  and  Spanish  pictures,  namely,  Pietro  Lorenzetti’s  triptych 
“Birth  of  the  Virgin”  (Siena),  the  Catalonian-Aragonese  “Altar- 
piece  of  St.  Nicholas,  St.  John  and  St.  Sebastian”  (Barcelona)  and 
the  fifteenth  century  painting  inside  a  Gothic  closet  of  Catalonian 
workmanship,  from  a  church  at  Perpignan  (Barcelona). 

The  several  large  red  areas  in  the  Lorenzetti  function  composition- 
ally  like  the  red  units  in  the  Greolieres  picture,  but  the  Lorenzetti 
red  has  not  the  mat  surface  and  is  of  less  sensuous  appeal ;  conse¬ 
quently,  its  relations  to  adjacent  colors  alter  the  character  both  of  the 
individual  units  and  of  the  total  form. 

The  color-schemes  of  the  above-mentioned  Spanish  examples  re¬ 
semble  that  of  the  Greolieres  altarpiece  and  they  have  also  the  same 
tendency  to  arrangement  in  definite  patterns;  but  the  mechanical 
execution,  the  conventionalized  drawing  and  especially  the  lack  of 
subtlety  in  the  color-relations  result  in  aridity,  in  contrast  to  the 
wonderful  richness  of  the  Greolieres  color-ensemble. 
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The  individuality  of  the  French  altarpiece  is  not  diminished  by 
its  resemblance  in  color  to  the  Italian,  Byzantine  and  Spanish  pic¬ 
tures  mentioned.  The  Greolieres  color-ensemble  differs  fundamen¬ 
tally  from  each  of  its  prototypes,  because  the  organization  is  of  new 
sets  of  relationships  determined  by  brighter,  more  compartmental  and 
more  uniform  color-areas.  These,  like  most  French  primitives,  have 
a  fundamental  and  all-pervasive  quality  of  delicacy,  gentleness  and 
subtlety. 

III.  South  of  France  Pieta  Type  of  Color 

Color  of  Sospel,  Cimiez  and  Louvre  (Ville- 
neuve)  pietas  shows  no  influence  of  minia¬ 
tures. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  color  in  these  French  pietas  is  the 
opposite  of  the  other  types  of  French  color:  it  has  no  kinship  with 
the  color  of  the  miniaturists,  none  of  the  delicacy  and  lightness  of 
“Entombment,”  nor  the  bright  and  contrasting  patterns  of  the  Greo¬ 
lieres  panels.  It  is  dark,  somber,  heavy,  and  the  palette  of  compara¬ 
tively  opaque  tones  is  dominated  by  dramatic  contrasts  of  large  areas 
of  dark  and  light. 

Its  somberness  is  derived  chiefly  from  Um¬ 
brian  painting  and  its  heaviness  from  the 
Spanish. 

The  difference  between  the  color  of  “Entombment,”  of  the  Gre¬ 
olieres  altarpiece  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  the  pietas  on  the  other 
hand,  corresponds  in  a  general  way  to  the  difference  between  the 
brightness  of  the  Florentines  and  the  somberness  of  the  Umbrians. 
This  relatively  somber  color-scheme  acquires  in  the  pietas  a  Spanish 
heaviness  and  occasionally  a  solidity  which  approaches  the  structural 
quality  of  the  later  Venetians. 

French  character  of  color  in  the  pietas 
emerges  from  surface  quality  and  subtlety 
of  relationships. 

In  spite  of  its  relatively  warm  tones,  the  color  of  the  Louvre, 
Sospel  and  Cimiez  pietas  maintains  the  dry  surface  characteristic  of 
French  color  in  general.  The  textural  feeling  of  the  surface  is  some¬ 
times  like  that  of  wood,  sometimes  like  that  of  alabaster,  plaster  or 
stucco.  The  subtlety  which  pervades  the  color  in  all  French  painting 
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of  the  first  grade  is  manifested  in  each  of  the  pietas;  their  dark  color- 
ensembles  are  sufficiently  subtle  and  varied  in  tone  to  secure  adequate 
effects  of  contrast. 

Dark  color-scheme  of  pietas  degenerates  in 
Brea  school  into  academic  type. 

The  color  of  the  conventional  Brea  school  pictures  (Nice,  Monaco, 
Eze)  is  of  the  type  of  Perugino’s  “Christ  in  the  Garden”  (Flor¬ 
ence)  ;  it  is  not  only  somber  and  devoid  of  quality,  but  imparts  a 
formless  feeling  to  textiles  and  a  soft,  unreal  texture  to  the  flesh. 
The  background  and  sky  in  the  Perugino  is  dominated  by  the  yellow¬ 
ish-white  horizon,  while  in  the  Brea  school  adaptations  the  foreground 
is  hardly  differentiated  in  tone-  from  a  more  uniformly  dark  and 
somber  distance. 

IV.  Franco-Flemish  Type  of  Color 

Italian  color  filters  into  Franco-Flemish 
pictures  and  engenders  a  new  type. 

One  phase  of  Franco-Flemish  painting  is  affected  in  its  color  by 
Italian  influences  which  diminish  the  significance  of  features  taken 
from  other  traditions;  in  “Salome”  (Aix-en-Provence),  for  instance, 
the  Italian  brightness,  brilliance  and  glow  of  the  color  overcome  the 
Flemish  somberness.  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  (Berlin  and  London) 
has  practically  no  unaltered  Flemish  color  although  its  tones  are  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  greens  and  tans  of  the  landscape.  The  Italian  color  in 
“St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  (Paris)  is  undiluted  with  any  Flemish 
strain.  In  still  another  Franco-Flemish  panel,  “Legend  of  St.  Giles” 
(London),  the  bright  and  brilliant  color  of  the  Italians  is  the  most 
active  of  the  factors  which  swing  the  total  form  closer  to  the  French 
type  than  to  the  Flemish.  In  none  of  these  pictures  are  the  individual 
colors,  their  relations  or  their  ensembles  mere  replicas  of  Italian 
prototypes.  The  factor  which  effects  the  change  from  the  sources  to 
the  new  form  in  some  cases  is  more  the  relations  between  the  different 
colors  than  the  slight  modifications  in  their  tones.  In  this  phase  of 
Franco-Flemish  painting  Italian  color  is,  figuratively  speaking,  in 
solution ;  it  is  pervasive,  generalized,  and  not  always  demonstrable  in 
individual  colors;  nevertheless,  it  asserts  itself  as  strongly  as  the  other 
influences,  whether  they  be  Flemish  or  miniature. 


Chapter  III 

DRAWING 


A  common  misconception  is  to  consider  drawing  as  exclu¬ 
sively  or  principally  a  matter  of  representation  by  means  of 
line,  even  though  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  best  describes 
what  is  included  in  drawing  as  it  actually  exists  in  a  painting.  An 
object  is  drawn  when  the  essentials  of  both  the  object  and  our  per¬ 
ception  of  it  are,  literally,  drawn  out  of  it  by  all  the  means  at  the 
painter’s  command — that  is,  by  line,  light,  color  and  space.  We  have 
already  noted  the  chief  use  of  color  and  space  in  French  painting, 
and  the  role  of  light  may  most  appropriately  be  considered  in  the 
discussion  of  modeling  in  the  chapters  on  the  painting  of  flesh  and 
of  draperies.  We  may  therefore  study  here  the  linear  elements  as 
they  contribute  to  the  decorative  and  expressive  values  of  French 
drawing. 

Line  as  used  by  the  French  partakes  of  the  character  of  both  the 
Byzantine  and  the  Florentine  types ;  it  is  not  so  uniformly  the  result 
of  contact  between  color-areas  as  in  the  Florentines,  nor  is  it  often 
so  isolated  as  in  the  Byzantines.  The  calligraphic  method  in  early 
French  miniatures  and  the  technique  in  leaded  stained  glass  prob¬ 
ably  explain  the  persistence  of  well-defined  linear  patterns  and  con¬ 
tours  in  the  later  French  drawing.  The  accentuated  decoration  in 
French  design  necessarily  places  linear  patterns  more  in  evidence  than 
in  the  Florentines.  French  linear  motifs  as  a  rule  are  more  expres¬ 
sive  than  those  in  Byzantine  pictures  and  they  are  better  integrated 
with  the  other  plastic  elements;  that  is,  lines  of  contour  and  of  in¬ 
ternal  patterns,  instead  of  being  merely  decorative,  contribute  to  the 
graceful  rigidity  which  distinguishes  French  drawing. 

The  rigidity  of  the  linear  drawing  is  obviously  a  continuation 
of  a  Byzantine  trait  but  so  tempered  with  varying  degree  of  delicacy 
and  fluidity  that  a  feeling  of  gracefulness  replaces  the  angularity  and 
stiffness  of  Byzantine  figures.  The  rigidity  is  altered  also  by  the 
subtlety  of  relations  characteristic  of  French  color-ensembles.  This 
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effect  of  the  subtlety  of  color-relations  upon  the  rigidity  of  drawing 
is  perceptible  in  the  sharply  defined,  large  areas  of  bright  and  pastel 
shades  in  the  Greolieres  altarpiece,  in  the  angular  compartments  of 
dark  colors  in  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta”  (Paris),  and  in  the  geometrical 
color-organization  in  the  Aix  “Salome”  and  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of 
Mary”  (Merion). 

Other  transforming  factors  in  the  transition  from  the  Byzantine 
drawing  to  the  French  are  the  more  subtle  modeling  and  the  gener¬ 
ally  finer  execution.  As  a  result  of  all  these  modifying  factors, 
Byzantine  crudeness  is  converted  into  a  graceful  type  of  gauche 
naivete  distinctive  of  French  drawing:  the  figures,  drawn  with 
sharply  linear  or  angular  contours,  as  in  the  Byzantines,  seem  less 
artificially  posed  and  are  plastically  more  expressive. 

The  Italians  and  Flemings  also  adopt  the  drawing  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tines,  and  the  results  differ  from  each  other  and  from  the  French. 
For  instance,  the  dead  body  of  Christ  in  the  Sospel  pieta  and  in  the 
“Villeneuve  Pieta”  conveys  a  feeling  of  reposeful  rigidity  to  which 
there  is  no  analogue  in  Italian  or  Flemish  pictures.  The  stiff  body 
lacks  the  limp  and  flowing  grace  of  the  corresponding  unit  in  Italian 
pietas  (Giotto — Padua;  Cosimo  Tura — Paris)  ;  it  is  more  akin 
to  the  rigid  figure  of  Christ  in  the  Flemish  (van  der  Weyden — 
Brussels),  but  in  the  latter  the  pose,  color  and  surface  quality  are 
more  naturalistic.  In  the  French  pietas,  the  drawing  of  the  dead 
Christ  effects  a  strikingly  patterned  unit  which  is  simplified,  dramati¬ 
cally  angular,  and  of  an  alabaster  or  wooden  texture. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body 
vary  in  the  early  French  painters  according  to  their  leanings  toward 
the  other  traditions.  The  drawing  of  the  figures  in  most  of  the 
frescoes  in  France,  for  example,  is  a  replica  of  the  Byzantine  form; 
at  St.-Savin  and  Berze-la-Ville,  it  reproduces  the  exaggerated  length 
of  the  Byzantine  figures  as  well  as  their  linear  patterns,  color-com¬ 
partments,  stereotyped  facial  expressions  and  stiff  angular  poses. 
Similar  tendencies  to  elongations  are  found  also  in  the  drawing  of 
early  French  miniatures  which  likewise  are  derived  from  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  tradition.1  Elongations  persist  even  in  the  more  purely  French 

1  E.g.,  “La  Somme  le  Roi” — Paris;  “Missel  de  Senlis,”  fo.  120  vo. — Paris; 
“Heures  Anciennes” — Paris. 
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drawing  of  Pol  de  Limbourg  but  his  rigid  figures,  though  elongated, 
are  extremely  delicate  and  graceful.2  It  is  this  type  of  graceful  rigid¬ 
ity  which  is  distinctive  of  the  drawing  of  many  subsequent  French 
painters. 

Elongated  figures  appear  also  to  some  extent  in  the  Flemings 
and  the  Italians  and,  less  often,  in  the  Germans.  In  each  tradition 
the  elongated  figure  assumes  a  different  identity  by  the  context  and 
by  the  expressive  tendency  of  the  plastic  design.  As  used  by  the 
Florentines  this  type  of  figure  acquires  a  dignity,  even  a  majesty;  in 
the  Flemings  it  is  adapted  to  realistic  drama.  A  French  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  these  Byzantine,  Italian  and  Flemish  elongations  is  seen  in 
the  standing  figure  of  the  woman  in  the  Aix  “Salome”  which,  at  first 
glance,  strikes  one  as  being  elongated.  In  fact,  the  elongation  is  only 
apparent  and  it  differs  from  the  actual  elongation  of  the  Byzantines 
and  Flemings  in  the  proportionate  relations  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  body.  Byzantine  and  Flemish  figures  often  seem  as  if  they  have 
been  thinned  or  pulled  out  lengthwise:  in  the  Byzantine  mosaic 
“Justinian  and  his  Court”  (Ravenna)  and  in  Bouts’  “Justice  of 
King  Otto”  (Brussels)  the  length  of  the  figures  is  about  ten  times 
that  of  the  head,  whereas  in  the  figure  of  “Salome”  the  height  of  the 
head  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  body.  The  apparent  elongation  results 
from  the  relations  between  the  comparatively  large  head,  the  narrow 
column  made  by  the  neck,  the  diminutive  upper  part  of  the  trunk 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  body  which  is  more  adequately  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  head.  Sassetta’s  distortions  in  “Marriage  of  St. 
Francis”  (Chantilly)  and  Pisanello’s  in  “Princess  of  the  Este 
Family”  (Paris)  suggest  possible  Italian  sources  of  derivation;  but  the 
proportions  are  not  the  same  as  in  “Salome,”  the  heads  are  relatively 
smaller,  and  the  fluid  grace  of  the  poses  and  movements  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  rigid  grace  of  “Salome.” 

This  “Salome”  type  of  distortions  occurs  mostly  in  pictures  in 
which  Flemish  traits  predominate.3  A  possible  explanation  is  that 
Franco-Flemish  painters  use  the  rigid  pose  of  Flemish  figures — of  the 
type  represented  by  the  standing  woman  in  Bouts’  “Passover” 

2  E.g.,  “January,”  “April,”  “August”  of  “Tres  Riches  Heures  du  Due  de 
Berry” — Chantilly. 

3  E.g.,  “Circumcision” — Merion;  “St.  Catherine  and  a  Bishop” — Avignon; 
“Miracle  of  the  True  Cross” — Paris;  “Solomon  and  Queen  of  Sheba” — 
Florence;  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin” — Berlin. 
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(“Altarpiece  of  the  Holy  Communion” — Louvain) — as  point  of  de¬ 
parture  and  engraft  upon  it  the  Italian  elements  commented  upon 
in  reference  to  Sassetta  and  Pisanello.  In  other  words,  Italian  fluid¬ 
ity  is  modified  by  Flemish  rigidity  and  the  resulting  French  synthesis 
of  the  two  is  embodied  in  the  standing  figure  in  “Salome.”  The 
French  character  is  heightened  by  the  naive  gaucherie  of  the  drawing 
and  the  unusual  proportions  of  the  parts  of  the  body.  This  figure 
in  “Salome,”  the  women  in  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Mary” 
(Merion)  and  the  female  saint  in  “St.  Catherine  and  a  Bishop”  (Avi¬ 
gnon)  are  more  representative  of  this  type  of  French  drawing  than 
are  the  corresponding  units  in  the  more  purely  Flemish  “Miracle  of 
the  True  Cross”  (Paris)  and  the  Bargello  “Solomon  and  Queen  of 
Sheba.”  The  drawing  in  the  latter  two  pictures  is  comparatively  de¬ 
tailed,  much  in  the  realistic  manner  of  the  Flemings,  while  in 
“Salome”  and  in  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Mary”  the  color-areas  and 
linear  patterns  in  the  figures  are  simplified  in  the  characteristic 
French  style. 

A  different  type  of  drawing  characterizes  the  paintings  which  are 
related  more  closely  to  the  Italian  tradition.  The  down-flowing 
movement  of  contour  and  mass  in  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
Madonna  in  the  Louvre  “Entombment”  imparts  a  droop  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  figure.  This  is  a  constant  feature  in  Sienese  painting. 
When  the  droop  occurs  in  the  Florentines  (e.g.,  Daddi’s  “Annuncia¬ 
tion” — Paris),  it  is  most  often  a  mere  sequence  of  line,  rather  than  a 
flow  of  integrated  light,  color  and  line  throughout  the  mass  as  a  whole. 
Therefore,  because  of  the  fact  that  this  particular  type  of  drawing 
reaches  its  most  significant  character  in  the  work  of  Duccio  and 
subsequent  Sienese  painters,  the  appropriate  designation  for  it  seems 
to  be  “Sienese  droop.”  It  is  anticipated  in  the  linear  contour-flow 
in  miniatures  of  the  “Psautier  d’Ingeburge”  and  becomes,  in  Honore, 
a  distinctive  factor  in  the  delicacy  and  graceful  rigidity  of  his  form 
(“David  Anointed  by  Samuel”).  It  is  likely  too  that  the  Sienese 
droop  comes  from  the  type  of  curvilinear  rhythm  represented  in  the 
drawing  of  early  German  miniatures,4  and  in  even  more  primitive 
art.  It  is  found  in  some  of  the  figures  in  the  frescoes  at  St.-Savin; 
here,  as  in  the  German  miniatures,  a  semi-circular  curve  envelops 

4  E.g.,  “Deposition — Entombment”  from  “Evangelistar  des  Erzbischofs  Eg¬ 
bert  von  Trier” — Treves. 
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the  head,  the  shoulders  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  in  an  un¬ 
broken,  sweeping  movement.  This  is  a  step  away  from  the  relatively 
static  Byzantine  contour  and  toward  the  more  fully  plastic  and  in¬ 
clusive  Sienese  droop,  in  which  the  movement  is  not  only  in  the 
contour,  but  also  in  the  color,  light  and  volume. 

The  expressive  power  and  the  delicacy  in  several  types  of  French 
drawing  are  due  largely  to  the  adaptation  of  this  Sienese  device.  The 
degree  to  which  the  droop  is  really  integrated  in  the  French  artist’s 
form  is  the  measure  of  his  creative  imagination ;  for  example,  in  the 
early  French  miniatures,  it  is  chiefly  linear  and  therefore  falls  short 
of  full  plastic  realization.  In  “Altar  Cloth  of  Narbonne”  (Paris), 
the  linear  fluidity  of  the  droop  is  emphasized  and  does  not  depart 
very  far  from  the  conventional  Sienese  pattern.  As  opposed  to  this, 
the  downward  movement  in  the  figure  of  the  Madonna,  in  the  two 
Louvre  panels  “Entombment”  and  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord,”  is  united 
with  the  subtle  modeling  and  the  delicate  color-scheme,  and  becomes  a 
gentle  movement  of  delicate  masses  made  up  of  line,  light  and  color. 
The  decorative  designs  of  the  Bargello  diptychs — “Madonna  in 
Garden — Calvary”  and  “Adoration — Crucifixion” — are  much  en¬ 
riched  by  adaptations  of  the  grace  and  the  delicate  pattern-quality  of 
the  droop.  In  the  Franco-German  borderland  pictures,  represented 
by  the  Louvre  Rhenish  school  panels,  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of 
Christ,”  and  the  polyptych  “Altarpiece  of  the  Virgin”  (Paris), 
the  Sienese  droop  partakes  of  the  heaviness  of  the  elements  borrowed 
from  the  Germans.  Whatever  the  degree  of  integration  of  the 
Sienese  droop,  its  linear  movement  is  pronounced  and  it  takes  its 
place  in  the  rhythms  of  lines  that  are  very  active  components  of 
French  drawing. 

A  number  of  distortions  borrowed  from  the  Germans  are 
incorporated  in  the  drawing  of  certain  types  of  French  primitives; 
an  outstanding  example  of  this  is  the  squatty  figures  of  the  polyptych 
“Altarpiece  of  the  Virgin”  5  and  their  probable  source  is  in  the 
Cologne  school.6  Together  with  the  short,  thick-set  figures,  Franco- 
German  borderland  painters  carry  over  from  the  Germans  a  certain 
amount  of  the  grotesque  drawing  of  faces,  hands  and  poses.  Beards 

5  Other  examples  are  “Nativity” — Philadelphia;  “Death  of  the  Virgin” — 
Philadelphia;  “Scene  in  Temple” — Merion;  “Trinity  and  Apostles” — Berlin. 

6  E.g.,  “Life  of  Christ” — Berlin. 
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and  hair,  for  instance,  are  coarsely  drawn  in  undulating  strands;  a 
high  and  bulbous  forehead  is  related  to  facial  features  set  compara¬ 
tively  close  together;  large  and  round  pupils  surrounded  by  a  rela¬ 
tively  great  amount  of  white  impart  to  the  eyes  a  childlike  inquiring 
expression ;  the  pursed  lips  and  the  proportionately  small  and  receding 
chin  emphasize  the  chubbiness  of  the  cheeks  and  the  length  and  pro¬ 
trusion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face ;  the  nose  seems  generally  thin 
and  pinched,  made  so  by  a  streak  of  light  down  its  length  and  a 
rather  sharp  inner  curve  at  the  level  of  the  eyes.  Accentuated  streaks 
of  light  enter  also  into  the  drawing  of  the  elongated  and  tapering 
fingers  which  are  often  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  clawlike  appearance 
to  the  hand.  All  these  distortions  in  the  drawing  make  for  the  vivid, 
strange  and  wondering  facial  expressions  which  emerge  from  the 
patterns  of  the  Franco-German  borderland  pictures.  The  poses  of 
their  squatty  figures  and  their  feeling  of  life  and  movement  are  very 
reminiscent  of  the  Cologne  school ;  but  the  heavy  and  grotesque 
drawing  which  dominates  in  the  Germans  is  tempered  in  the  Franco- 
German  pictures  by  a  somewhat  finer  execution  and  by  a  subtlety  of 
color  as  regards  both  its  intrinsic  quality  and  its  relations  to  the  other 
plastic  elements. 

Diminutive  figures,  while  a  common  feature  of  Franco- 
German  pictures,  occur  also  in  other  types  of  French  painting.7 
In  the  latter  the  elements  of  the  drawing  are  different,  because  of 
the  different  contexts,  and  the  diminutive  size  of  the  figures  is  due 
partly  to  contrast  with  larger  units  in  the  composition.  Similar  dis¬ 
parities  in  proportions  of  figures  are  found  in  other  traditions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  earliest  forms  of  Egyptian  art,  and  they  represent  a 
means  of  indicating  the  relative  importance  of  the  figures  in  the  nar¬ 
rative.  When  pictorially  conceived,  as  in  the  Sospel  pieta,  the  dimin¬ 
utive  figures  play  an  important  plastic  role  in  the  design. 

Drawing  of  faces  in  which  linear  elements  predominate  is  fre¬ 
quent  in  French  primitives.8  The  simplified  linear  definition  of  eyes, 
nose,  lips  and  chin,  which  is  responsible  for  distinctive  effects  in  the 

7  E.g.,  miniatures  in  “Livre  de  la  Chasse” — Paris;  fresco  “Baptism”  at  St.- 
Paul-Trois-Chateaux ;  the  Sospel  pieta;  Miralhet’s  “Virgin  of  Misericorde” — 
Nice;  the  Carpentras  “Crowning  of  the  Virgin.” 

8  E.g.,  the  Sospel  pieta;  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Mary” — Merion;  “St. 
Roch” — Merion;  the  Greolieres  altarpiece;  “Woman  with  Bird” — Philadel¬ 
phia;  “Altarpiece  of  St.  Michael” — Nice;  Miralhet’s  “Virgin  of  Miseri¬ 
corde” — Nice;  “St.  George  and  Calvary” — Paris;  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin” 
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French,  does  not  appear  in  Italian  or  Flemish  faces.  These  linear 
contours  in  the  French  seem  to  be  an  adaptation  to  panel-painting  of 
the  drawing  of  the  miniaturists  (Honore,  Jean  Pucelle,  Villard  de 
Honnecourt)  who  depicted  facial  features  by  contours  of  dark  lines 
applied  upon  the  slightly  tinged  or  natural  cream-colored  surface  of 
the  parchment.  Line  is  used  also  to  a  considerable  extent  by  early 
Spanish  9  and  German  10  painters  to  define  patterns  and  expressions 
of  facial  units.  Compared  to  the  French,  their  linear  drawing  is 
heavy,  less  clean-cut,  not  so  original  or  so  rich  in  variety  of  plastic 
effects. 

The  part  played  by  line  in  diversifying  the  plastic  effects  in  French 
pictures  is  remarkable.  In  the  Merion  “Crucifixion”  (No.  82)  the 
lines  of  contour  give  an  identity  to  the  faces  and  hands,  silhouetted 
against  the  gold  background.11  The  black  outline  of  eyelids,  lips  and 
nose  in  “St.  Roch”  (Merion)  make  expressive  patterns  upon  the  sim¬ 
plified  surface  of  the  flesh.  The  drawing  of  the  faces  in  the  Sospel 
pieta  is  part  of  a  scheme  of  linear  patterns  determined  by  the  dra¬ 
matic,  angular  contour  of  the  figure  of  Christ  in  the  foreground ; 
the  linear  motifs  are  repeated  in  the  draperies,  loin  cloth  and  in  con¬ 
tour  of  faces  and  halos,  and  they  are  echoed  in  the  arabesque  on  the 
screen-setting  at  the  back  of  the  figures.  The  short  accents  of  dark 
linear  contour  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  (Berlin,  London)  act  chiefly 
as  shadows  but  also  contribute  to  the  vividness  and  reality  of  the  ex¬ 
pressions.  Likewise,  the  striking  masklike  faces  in  “Scenes  from  the 
Life  of  Mary”  (Merion)  result  as  much  from  the  linear  accentuation 
of  lips,  nostrils,  eyebrows,  as  from  the  diffuse  drawing  of  the  broad 
oval  faces.  A  masklike  appearance  is  also  in  evidence  in  most  of  the 
faces  in  the  Aix  “Salome”  and  to  some  extent  in  “Circumcision” 
(Merion),  but  the  drawing  is  neither  linear  nor  clean-cut:  the  fea¬ 
tures  are  somewhat  diffuse  and  spread  out,  and  the  effect  of  the  mask 
results  more  from  the  relation  of  the  modeling  of  the  face  to  that  of 

— Berlin;  and  the  Merion  “Tavern  Scene,”  “Figures  in  Landscape”  and 
“Crucifixion,”  No.  82. 

0  E.g.,  Spanish  Primitive  No.  872,  Barnes  Foundation — Merion;  “Three 
Saints”  attributed  to  Pere  Espalargues — Philadelphia. 

10  E.g.,  “Annunciation”  and  “Presentation,”  Cologne  Master  of  c.  1340 — 
Cologne;  “Altenburg  Altarpiece” — Frankfort. 

11  This  sharply  silhouetted  profile  seems  to  be  a  French  characteristic.  It 
occurs  in  numerous  French  pictures  including  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of 
Mary” — Merion;  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Anne” — Amiens;  “Last 
Supper” — Chicago. 
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the  adjacent  parts.  This  is  also  true  of  the  faces  in  the  two  London 
pictures  “Legend  of  St.  Giles”  and  “Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saints 
and  Donor.” 

The  pronounced  linear  character  of  early  French  painting  is  evi¬ 
dently  due  to  a  combination  of  factors:  to  the  predominance  of  com¬ 
position  in  color-compartments,  to  the  emphasis  upon  line  in  the 
technical  devices  of  early  miniaturists  and  stained  glass  workers,  to 
particularly  simplified  design,  and  to  decorative  schemes  with  clean- 
cut  presentation  of  expressive  forms  and  subtle  but  definite  color- 
contrasts. 

While  linear  elements  are  more  active  in  the  drawing  of  the 
French  primitives  than  in  that  of  the  Italians  or  the  Flemings,  the 
study  of  the  use  of  line  alone  does  not  reveal  the  total  individuality 
of  French  drawing.  It  is  a  complex  matter  which  necessitates  fur¬ 
ther  treatment  than  is  given  either  in  this  chapter  or  in  the  one  on 
color.  The  two  subsequent  chapters,  dealing  with  the  painting  of 
flesh  and  of  draperies  offer  additional  data  relevant  to  drawing, 
and  indispensable  to  a  grasp  of  its  full  significance.12 

12  See  also  chapters  “General  Sources  and  Relations  of  French  Primitives” 
and  “Portraiture.” 
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The  painting  of  flesh  in  the  French  primitives  is  an  entity  with 
its  own  characteristics  even  though  it  represents  an  evolution 
from  the  Byzantine,  Florentine,  Sienese  and  Flemish  types.  The 
modeling  in  general  is  based  upon  the  Florentine  method  which  con¬ 
sists  of  a  rounded  unit  of  color  with  gradations  of  tone  from  shadow 
to  light.  A  Sienese  influence  is  also  apparent  in  those  French  pic¬ 
tures  in  which  a  delicate  terre-verte  underlayer  affects  the  color  and 
participates  in  the  modeling.1  This  green  tone,  so  extensively  used  by 
the  Sienese  painters,  was  evolved  from  the  heavy  and  somber  green 
shadows  of  the  Byzantines.  The  Flemish  influence  is  found  in  the 
modeling  by  patterns  of  light  and  shadow.  In  each  type  of  French 
primitives,  one  or  more  of  these  foreign  influences,  in  varying  degree, 
is  perceptible  as  an  element  in  a  form  the  totality  of  which  is  French. 

The  use  by  the  French  of  a  particular  tone  of  ivory  2  constitutes 
an  essential  departure  from  the  foreign  types,  and  establishes  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  of  French  flesh-painting  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif¬ 
teenth  centuries.  It  differs  from  the  ivory  used  in  other  traditions 
principally  in  its  textural  quality  and  in  its  relations  in  the  color- 
context.  Its  distinctive  role  in  the  flesh-painting  of  the  French 
primitives  will  be  brought  out  by  a  comparison  with  some  of  its 
prototypes. 

The  clean-cut,  cameo  quality  and  the  weighty  solidity  of  the  faces 
in  the  so-called  Master  of  Moulins  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor” 
(Paris)  recall  Pisanello’s  “Princess  of  the  Este  Family”  (Paris),3 
while  the  patterns  of  light  and  shadow  indicate  Flemish  sources.  The 
ivory  complexion  of  the  saint  is  suffused  with  vague  yellowish  tones 
and  is  associated  with  subtle  greenish-  and  grayish-blue  shadows 
which  make  the  face  appear  livid.  The  glossy,  smooth  surface  of 
the  flesh  conveys  the  feeling  of  alabaster  or  porcelain.  The  ivory 

1  E.g.,  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin” — Berlin;  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor” — Paris; 
“Crucifixion,”  No.  82 — Merion. 

2  See  page  67  in  chapter  “French  Color.” 

3  Cf.  illustrations,  pages  207,  419. 
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color  of  the  flesh  in  the  Pisanello  is  more  yellow,  more  like  a  Mon¬ 
golian  than  a  Caucasian  skin  and,  though  its  texture  is  akin  to  that  of 
“St.  Magdalen  and'  Donor,”  it  is  not  livid.  The  somewhat  similar 
appearance  of  the  Pisanello  face  to  the  type  of  flesh-painting  repre¬ 
sented  by  Domenico  Veneziano  is  due  to  its  detailed  representation  as 
well  as  to  its  clean-cutness,  while  the  resemblance  between  Domenico’s 
work  and  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  lies  only  in  the  clean-cut,  cameo 
quality.  The  one-piece  effect 4  of  the  solid  rounded  face  is  more 
pronounced  in  the  Pisanello  than  in  the  so-called  Master  of  Moulins. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  Pisanello  models  by  bluish-green  shadows 
so  subtly  contrasted  with  the  ivory-yellow  flesh,  that  the  pervasive 
tone  of  the  shadows  gives  a  uniform  effect  throughout  the  face;  in 
“St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  the  ivory  flesh  is  more  definitely  pat¬ 
terned  with  areas  of  light,  of  shadow  and  of  reflected  light. 

These  patterns  of  light  and  shade  in  relation  to  the  ivory  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  flesh,  together  with  the  use  of  green  in  the  modeling,  and 
the  alabaster  appearance  of  the  surface,  are  forecasted  in  the  work  of 
Hugo  van  der  Goes.  The  faces  of  the  two  kneeling  women  in  the 
right  panel  of  his  “Adoration  of  the  Shepherds”  (Florence)  are 
much  like  those  of  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  in  their  texture,  but 
their  surface  is  not  so  glossy  and  the  complexion  is  less  green,  more 
of  an  ashen-gray  tone.  The  resemblance  of  van  der  Goes’  work  to 
the  Louvre  panel  under  discussion  consists  in  the  textural  quality 
of  the  flesh,  in  the  general  type  of  drawing,  and  in  the  modeling 
with  greenish  shadows  and  with  lines  of  reflected  light.  On  the 
whole,  van  der  Goes’  surfaces  are  more  patterned  with  light  and 
shade,  less  smooth  and  uniform,  and  they  lack  the  appeal  and  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  surfaces.  The  painting  of 
flesh  in  van  der  Goes’  “Lloly  Family”  (Brussels)  is  an  additional 
indication  that  his  handling  of  light,  of  color  and  of  shadow  serves 
as  a  foundation  upon  which  is  built  the  stronger  and  more  original 
form  embodied  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.”  The  alabaster  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  latter,  its  smooth  surface  and  the  greenish  tinge  of  the 
yellow-ivory  flesh  are  perceptible  in  all  the  faces  of  the  van  der 
Goes.  The  flesh  in  the  Louvre  panel  is  more  yellow,  its  porcelain 

4  Volumes  are  referred  to  as  “one-piece”  in  effect  when  their  continuity  is 
not  broken  up  by  sharp  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow,  patterns,  or  anything 
else  which  might  militate  against  uniformity  and  smoothness  of  surface. 
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quality  is  more  pronounced,  and  its  modeling  more  subtle  than  in 
van  der  Goes.  The  color,  the  light  and  the  shadow  are  more  ob¬ 
viously  patterned  than  in  Pisanello,  but  not  as  much  so  as  in  van 
der  Goes;  for  instance,  the  traditional  streaks  of  highlight  on  the 

lips,  chin  and  down  the  length  of  the  nose  are  very  marked  in  van 

der  Goes  and  less  so  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.”  In  the  latter, 

the  light,  the  color  and  the  shadow  flow  more  into  each  other  and 

tend  to  form  a  more  evenly  rounded  volume  in  which  the  component 
elements  are  not  easily  separable.  The  pattern,  for  example,  made  by 
the  reflected  light  along  shaded  contours  is  well  fused  with  the  round¬ 
ness  of  the  volume  and  the  texture  of  the  flesh  5 ;  in  van  der  Goes  it 
is  usually  isolated  and  adventitious,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Madonna 
in  “Holy  Family”  in  the  superimposed  band  of  reflected  light  ex¬ 
tending  from  ear  to  chin.0 

The  comparisons  just  made  show  that  the  painting  of  the  flesh  in 
“St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  is  midway  between  the  subtlety  of 
Pisanello  and  the  obviousness  of  van  der  Goes.  The  surfaces  are 
more  glossy  and  more  like  alabaster  in  the  Louvre  composition  than 
in  either  Pisanello  or  van  der  Goes,  and  the  ivory  color  of  the  flesh 
is  heavier. 

A  pervasive  ivory  tone  in  the  complexion  and  an  exotic  quality 
in  the  texture  of  the  flesh  are  also  distinctive  of  the  Berlin  “Legend  of 
St.  Bertin.”  The  ivory  flesh  is  more  solid  than  the  brownish  com¬ 
plexions  of  the  Flemings  and  its  glossy  appearance  suggests  that  of 
“St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”;  but  rich  color-forms  within  the  ivory 
tones  of  the  flesh  differentiate  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  from  the  com¬ 
paratively  uniform  color  of  the  Louvre  panel.  The  flesh  in  “Legend 
of  St.  Bertin”  varies  in  actual  shade  from  brownish  red  to  livid 
green,  and  it  has  a  glowing  quality  and  a  textural  feeling  of  real 
ivory.  Moreover,  the  elements  of  light  unite  with  color  to  form 
an  accentuated  pattern  of  colored  light  which  is  absent  from  the 

5  A  similar  line  of  reflected  light  is  used  also  by  Lochner  in  “Last  Judg¬ 
ment” — Cologne,  and  by  Cosimo  Tura  in  “St.  Dominic” — Florence,  but  in 
these,  the  light  is  more  sharply  contrasted  with  the  shadows;  in  the  Lochner 
the  effect  adds  to  the  drama  of  the  composition  and  in  the  Tura  it  contributes 
to  the  clean-cut  patterns  and  steel-like  solidity. 

6  The  germ  of  the  elements  common  to  the  forms  of  van  der  Goes  and 
“St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  is  seen  in  the  woman’s  face  of  van  Eyck’s  “Jan 
Arnolfini  and  Jeanne  de  Chenany,  his  Wife” — London.  The  alabaster  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  flesh  is  present  in  his  Louvre  “Virgin  and  Donor,”  but  is  not 
accentuated  as  in  van  der  Goes  and  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.” 
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faces  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.”  The  rich  color-modulations 
in  some  of  the  faces  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  make  positive  color- 
patterns  which  transform  the  light-patterns  of  the  Flemings,  from 
which  the  modeling  is  derived,  into  color-compartments  more  typical 
of  the  French. 

In  another  phase  of  French  painting,  the  Greolieres  altarpiece,  a 
tinge  of  light  brown  upon  the  ivory  groundwork  of  the  flesh  lends  to 
the  complexion  a  peachblow  tone,  which  is  a  distinctively  French 
characteristic.7  It  occurs  more  often  in  French  pictures  painted  in 
the  region  of  Nice  during  the  fifteenth  century  than  in  any  other 
section'  of  France.  Its  color  ranges  from  the  positive  mauve  tinge 
in  the  “Altarpiece  of  St.  Michael”  (Nice)  to  the  greenish  cast,  modi¬ 
fied  with  mauve  shadows,  in  the  Bonson  “Altarpiece  of  St.  John.”  Its 
French  identity  is  attested  by  its  occurrence,  in  the  tradition,  as  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  notably  in  miniatures  in  “Breviarum  Ro- 
manum”  (Avignon).  Throughout  this  manuscript  (e.g.,  fos.  95,  vo. 
57,  vo.  59)  the  natural  tone  of  the  parchment  is  modified  to  a  decided 
peachblow  by  delicate  washes  of  pink  or  rose.  Other  instances  of 
flesh  that  suggests  peachblow  are  found  in  the  miniatures  of  “Heures 
Anciennes”  (Paris),  in  the  fragments  of  frescoes  at  St.-Paul-Trois- 
Chateaux,  in  “Holy  Trinity”  (London),  in  the  Carpentras  “Crown¬ 
ing  of  the  Virgin,”  in  the  Aix  “Salome,”  and  in  “Crucifixion” 
(Moulins).  The  flesh  tones  in  these  pictures  are  modified  more  by 
the  admixture  of  other  colors  than  is  the  more  characteristic  peach¬ 
blow  in  the  panels  of  the  Nice  region  as  represented  in  the  Massena 
Museum,  at  Nice. 

Peachblow  flesh  is  also  a  rather  common  feature  of  Spanish  primi¬ 
tives  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  (Vich,  Barcelona),  and 
to  a  certain  extent  of  the  early  Italians  (Giotto,  Pietro  Lorenzetti, 
Bernardo  Daddi).  But  the  peachblow  areas  in  these  traditions  have 
neither  the  same  tone  as  in  the  French  nor  the  smooth  and  uniform 
surface  of  the  peachblow  of  the  Greolieres  altarpiece.  In  Daddi’s 
“Madonna  Enthroned”  (No.  73,  Siena  Academy)  a  Sienese  green 
pervades  the  rose-ivory  flesh  and  the  total  complexion  is  consequently 
different  from  the  French  peachblow.  In  general,  the  ivory  tone  in 
Italian  faces  8  is  associated  with  green  or  brown  shadows  and  the 


7  See  page  68  in  chapter  “French  Color.” 

8  E.g.,  Daddi’s  “Virgin  and  Child  with  Angels,  Scenes  from  the  Life  of 
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complexion  is  darker  than  the  French  peachblow  and  is  different  in 
quality.  Moreover,  it  is  not  a  uniform  color,  as  in  the  predella  of 
the  Greolieres  altarpiece,  but  a  variety  of  tones  produced  by  mod¬ 
eling  with  light  and  shadow. 

Peachblow  in  Spanish  flesh-painting  is  more  common  than  in  the 
Italian  and  it  is  generally  nearer  to  the  French.  The  actual  shade 
in  “God,  the  Creator,”  the  canopy  from  the  altar  of  Estimariu 
(Barcelona),  in  “Jesus  in  the  Temple,  and  Saints”  (Barcelona)  and 
in  pictures  by  Francesco  Solives  (Vich),  approaches  that  of  the  Greo¬ 
lieres  altarpiece,  but  is  generally  tempered  with  a  greenish  cast,  its 
texture  is  heavy,  its  surface  is  patterned  with  light  and  dark  areas, 
its  continuity  is  broken  by  pronounced  red  spots  or  daubs  on  the 
cheeks,  and  the  contours  are  accentuated  with  heavy  lines.  Thus, 
Spanish  peachblow  as  an  entity  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
Greolieres  predella. 

Flesh  texture  conveying  a  mixed  feeling  of  alabaster,  chalk,  stucco 
or  wood  is  found  in  various  types  of  French  painting,  and  it  has  al¬ 
ways  a  distinctive  plastic  significance.  In  “Entombment”  (Paris), 
for  instance,  the  chalky-white  complexion  of  the  Madonna’s  face, 
slightly  modeled  with  brownish  shadows,  becomes  the  focus  in  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  light;  it  also  differentiates  the  drawing  of  this  Madonna  from 
its  prototypes  in  the  Italian  tradition  and  in  Broederlam.  The  chalky 
peachblow  ivory  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  restored  “Christ,  St. 
Agricola  and  a  Donor”  (Paris)  stands  out  like  a  spotlight  against  the 
dark  tones  of  the  background.  In  the  Berlin  diptych,  “Christ  on  the 
Cross — Christ,  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  in  Glory,”  the  chalky  surface  of 
the  flesh  contributes  to  the  sharpness  of  the  patterns  and  to  the  vivid¬ 
ness  of  the  facial  expressions.  Chalky  flesh  appears  also  in  a  number 
of  pictures  belonging  to  the  school  of  Amiens;  in  one  of  these,  “Pour 
Notre  Foy  Militante  Comtesse”  (Amiens),  the  numerous  patterns  of 
brownish  shadows  upon  the  chalky-white  faces  differentiate  the  pic¬ 
ture  from  the  Italian  and  Flemish  forms  with  which  its  relations,  in 
general,  are  very  close. 

The  flesh  in  Fouquet’s  “Virgin  and  Child”  (Antwerp)  conveys  the 
impression  of  a  wooden  understructure  with  a  plaster-of-Paris  surface. 
The  combination  of  these  two  exotic  qualities  pervades  the  entire 

the  Virgin”  and  “Madonna  between  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Nicholas” — both 
in  Florence;  Gaddi’s  “Madonna  and  Child,  with  Angels” — Florence. 
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painting  and  emphasizes  the  bizarre  character  of  the  pattern,  the  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  color  and  the  rigidity  of  the  figures.  The  whitish-gray 
flesh  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  is  enriched  with  subtle  color-forms 
of  vague  green-gray-blue-pink  which  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
chalky  surface. 

Another  type  of  French  flesh-painting  is  illustrated  by  the  body 
of  Christ  in  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta”  (Paris).  It  is  of  a  yellowish, 
greenish,  ivory  tone  with  light  brown  shadows  on  the  ribs  and  slightly 
marked  brownish  herring-bone  pattern  indicating  scars  of  flagellation. 
The  drops  of  blood,  shaped  like  tears,  are  of  a  very  pale  yellowish 
tone.  The  color  is  very  dry,  and  the  total  effect  of  the  livid  body  is 
that  of  a  wooden  substructure  covered  with  plaster  or  stucco.9  This 
textural  quality  harmonizes  with  the  sharp  pattern,  the  rigidity  of  the 
figure  and  the  drama  of  the  composition;  in  other  words,  the  exotic 
flesh  has  an  intimate  connection  with  the  total  plastic  design. 

There  is  a  similar  quality  of  wood-chalk  texture  in  the  face  of  the 
Madonna  in  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta”  and  also  to  a  certain  extent  in 
FromenFs  portrait  of  “Jeanne  de  Laval”  (Paris)  and  in  the  Merion 
“Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Mary.”  In  “Dead  Christ”  (Paris),  in 
“Man  with  Glass  of  Wine”  (Paris),  and  generally  in  pictures  leaning 
upon  the  Flemish  tradition,  the  wooden  character  of  the  flesh  is  very 
pronounced  but  the  chalky  surface  is  absent.  The  modeling  is  usually 
smooth  and,  as  in  the  Flemish  prototypes,  the  patterns  made  by  high¬ 
lights  merge  with  the  middle  tones  and  the  shadows  without  sharp 
demarcation. 

Other  departures  from  naturalistic  texture  of  flesh  are  found  in 
the  Sospel  pieta  and  in  pictures  of  the  Brea  school,  in  which  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  flesh  is  sometimes  like  that  of  wood  and  sometimes 
like  that  of  metal,  alabaster,  cardboard,  plaster  or  stucco. 

A  different  method  of  painting  flesh  prevails  in  the  Franco-German 
borderland  pictures,  “Holy  Trinity”  (London),  the  Louvre  polyptych 
“Altarpiece  of  the  Virgin”  and  the  Rhenish  school  panels  “Scenes 
from  the  Life  of  Christ”  (Paris).  Definite  patterns  of  light,  con¬ 
sisting  of  streaks  of  paint,  are  superimposed  on  the  color  of  the 
flesh ;  they  vary  from  relatively  long  strips  to  small  spots,  and  their 
use  on  the  nose,  chin,  ears,  forehead,  knuckles,  knees,  is  much  in 

9  A  similar  textural  quality  occurs  in  Andrea  del  Castagno’s  “Cruci¬ 
fixion”  (Florence),  in  those  areas  of  the  body  of  Christ  which  are  free  from 
brown  shadows. 
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the  manner  of  German  primitives.10  It  would  seem  therefore  that 
these  streaks  are  derived  from  the  German  interpretation  of  the 
Byzantine  patterns  of  light. 

Independently  of  these  streaks  of  highlights,  some  of  the  faces  in 
the  polyptych  “Altarpiece  of  the  Virgin”  are  striated  with  fine  and 
relatively  straight  ridges  of  paint  which  seem  to  result  more  from 
the  method  of  applying  the  paint  than  from  an  effort  to  model  with 
highlights.  Similar  ridged  surfaces  occur  also  on  the  feet  and  hands 
of  the  Christ  in  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta,”  as  well  as  in  small  areas  of 
the  saints’  faces.  In  other  phases  of  the  French  tradition  these 
ridges,  or  raised  striae  of  paint,  are  more  profusely  and  differently 
used.  As  a  rule,  they  contribute  a  certain  ruggedness  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  flesh,  and  they  form  subsidiary  patterns  of  light  and  line. 
These  ridges  represent  another  adaptation  of  the  Byzantine  decora¬ 
tive  patterns  of  light;  that  is,  the  variously  shaped  areas  of  light, 
which  decorate  more  than  model  a  Byzantine  face  or  figure,  are 
modified  by  French  painters  in  two  ways:  into  streaks  of  colored 
highlights  and  into  thin  ridges  of  paint.  These  small  units  break 
up  the  uniformity  of  the  volume  and  the  smoothness  of  the  surface 
and  they  add  distinctive  characteristics  to  the  modeling. 

Individual  adaptations  of  ridged  flesh-painting  may  be  noted  in 
the  face  of  the  donor  in  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta,”  in  the  portrait  of 
“King  Rene”  (Paris)  and  in  the  donor  and  shepherd’s  faces  in 
“Burning  Bush”  (Aix-en-Provence).  They  consist  of  linear  patterns 
of  light  engrafted  upon  the  general  complexion,  and  organized  in  the 
shape  of  a  ring  which  surrounds  the  mouth  and  extends  from  under 
the  nose  down  to  the  chin.  This  ring-shaped  formation  of  the  light- 
pattern,  which  divides  the  face  into  areas  of  color  that  do  not  flow  into 
each  other,  is  a  bizarre  and  effective  note  in  the  portrait  characteriza¬ 
tion;  the  effect  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  smooth  flesh  of  the 
Flemings.  The  source  of  these  patterns  is  indicated  in  Byzantine 
panels  of  the  type  of  the  “Frontal  of  Valltarga”  (Barcelona).  In  the 
latter,  areas  of  white  form  broken  lines  around  the  eye,  on  the  eyeball, 
the  iris,  down  the  whole  length  of  the  nose,  on  the  lips,  on  the  chin ; 

10  E.g.,  Konrad  von  Soest’s  “Altarpiece  of  the  Crucifixion” — Bad  Wil- 
dungen;  “Two  Saints”  No.  875,  and  “Crucifixion”  No.  885 — Merion;  “Resur¬ 
rection”  No.  866 — Merion;  “St.  Elizabeth” — Cologne;  “Golgotha” — Cologne; 
“Death  of  Mary,”  Master  of  the  Cologne  City  Picture — Cologne. 
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they  form  the  contour  of  the  simplified  elliptical  ear  and  they  occur 
also  on  the  neck,  on  the  knuckles  and  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  While 
the  pattern  is  not  continuous,  but  is  broken  up  into  spots,  it  has  a 
linear  character  and  is  part  of  a  decorative  linear  motif  which  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  picture.  Even  the  draperies  are  drawn  by  a  series 
of  continuous  white  streaks  very  typical  of  the  Byzantine  tradition. 
The  linear  patterns  of  light  are  more  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
whole  area  of  the  flesh  than  in  either  the  type  of  ridged  modeling  in 
the  donor’s  face  in  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta,”  or  that  of  the  streaked 
flesh-painting  in  Franco-German  borderland  pictures,  in  which  the 
patterns  are  confined  to  the  areas  of  highlights. 

A  quite  special  adaptation  of  ridges  to  the  painting  of  flesh  in  the 
Sospel  pieta  is  responsible  for  an  enhancement  in  both  its  decorative 
and  expressive  aspects.  Fine  ridges  of  paint  appear  also  in  the  flesh 
of  those  figures  of  Miralhet’s  “Virgin  of  Misericorde”  (Nice)  that 
have  not  been  repainted  or  restored.  They  form  a  mechanical  pattern 
and  appear  to  be  laid  on  the  surface ;  in  contrast  to  this,  the  raised 
striae  in  the  Sospel  pieta  vary  in  length,  shape  and  direction,  and  they 
are  integrated  with  the  color  and  the  texture  of  the  flesh.  Ridges  of 
paint  similar  in  technique  and  plastic  function  to  those  in  the  Sospel 
pieta  are  found  also  in  fifteenth  century  panels  belonging  to  the 
English  11  and  Spanish  schools.12  In  these,  the  ridges  are  heavier, 
more  mechanical  and  less  skillfully  used  as  patterns. 

While  the  streaks  of  highlights  noted  in  the  Franco-German  bor¬ 
derland  pictures  are  derived  from  the  German  interpretation  of 
Byzantine  patterns,  the  thin  ridges  of  paint  in  the  flesh  of  the  Sospel 
pieta  are  probably  adapted  from  the  Italian  version  of  the  same 
Byzantine  technique.  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  Giovanni  di  Paolo  and 
Matteo  di  Giovanni  represent  various  phases  in  a  stage  of  transition 
between  the  comparative  superficiality  of  the  patterns  in  the  Byzan¬ 
tines  and  their  unique  character  in  the  flesh  of  the  Sospel  pieta. 
Ambrogio  Lorenzetti’s  patterns  on  flesh  vary  from  fine  hatchings 
that  may  be  thin  and  small  brush  strokes  (“St.  Elizabeth,  St.  Bruino, 
St.  Francis,  St.  Magdalen” — Siena)  to  more  isolated  spots  and 
streaks  of  white  on  highlights  of  features  (“Legend  of  S.  Niccolo 

11  E.g.,  “St.  Helen  and  a  Nun” — London;  “Princedoms,  Powers,  Arch¬ 
angels,  Thrones” — London. 

12  E.g.,  “Frontal  of  Valltarga” — Barcelona. 
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da  Bari” — Florence).  An  effect  of  white  ridges  is  found  again 
in  some  of  the  faces  in  the  fourteenth  century  Pisa  school  panel, 
“St.  Romualdo  Imparting  the  Law”  (Florence),  but,  in  contrast 
to  the  Sospel  pieta,  their  pattern  is  mostly  a  mechanical  repetition 
of  straight  lines  that  are  unintegrated  with  the  color.  An  accen¬ 
tuated  pattern  of  dots  and  streaks  of  light  in  “Birth  of  the  Virgin,” 
attributed  to  Matteo  di  Giovanni  (Paris),  gives  a  knobby  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  surface  and  a  quasi  structural  quality  to  the  other¬ 
wise  superficial  color.  These  streaks  and  spots  of  light,  in  rela¬ 
tive  relief,  are  rather  scattered  throughout  the  modeling;  conse¬ 
quently  they  do  not  form  an  all-embracing  pattern  as  in  the  Sospel 
pieta.  The  pattern  of  linear  highlights  in  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo’s 
“Dead  Christ,  and  Two  Scenes  from  the  Legend  of  St.  Jerome” 
(Paris)  is  more  general  and  has  more  continuity  than  that  of  “Birth 
of  the  Virgin”  just  described,  but  it  is  not  as  pervasive  as  in  the 
Sospel  pieta  and  the  pattern  is  as  much  of  spots  as  of  streaks.  In 
the  legs  of  the  figures  in  the  left  panel,  the  striated  flesh  is  nearest 
to  the  effect  of  the  pieta,  but  the  lines  are  less  varied  and  are  not 
so  well  integrated  with  the  substructure  of  color.  In  short,  flesh¬ 
painting  in  the  Sospel  pieta  is  as  individual  in  its  decorative  aspect 
as  in  its  specific  plastic  function. 

The  foregoing  discussion  covers  only  a  few — and  the  most  out¬ 
standing — general  types  of  flesh-painting  in  the  French  primitives. 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  aspects  of  early  French  painting,  a  realization 
of  the  significance  of  any  single  feature  as  a  constituent  of  the  total 
form  can  be  appreciated  only  by  a  consideration  of  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  entering  into  the  context  in  which  it  occurs.  It  is  rare  to 
find  in  any  of  the  well-defined  traditions  any  one  element  which, 
taken  by  itself,  can  be  said  to  be  an  invariably  identifying  charac¬ 
teristic.  Only  by  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  the  particular 
feature  can  the  trait  be  identified  as  typical.  Flesh-painting,  like 
all  the  other  aspects  of  plastic  form,  can  adequately  be  considered 
only  in  relation  to  its  origins  and  to  its  development,  in  which  it 
takes  on  perpetually  new  and  individual  forms.  For  all  these  reasons, 
no  isolated  account  of  French  flesh-painting  is  adequate.  Additional 
study  is  required  of  its  characteristics  in  each  phase  of  the  early 
French  tradition,  as  well  as  in  particular  paintings. 


Chapter  V 

PAINTING  OF  DRAPERIES 


A  study  of  the  treatment  of  textiles  by  the  early  Italians, 
Flemings,  Germans  and  Spaniards  is  necessary  to  establish  the 
background  for  the  comparisons  by  which  French  rendering  may  be 
defined.  A  brief  description  embodying  the  essential  features  of 
foreign  traditional  practices  will  be  found  in  the  Addenda,  page  317. 
In  general,  the  French  treatment  differs  from  that  of  the  other  tradi¬ 
tions  in  quality  of  color  and  in  the  drawing  of  the  folds. 

Folds. 

Italian,  Flemish,  German  and  Spanish  types  of  folds,  distinctive  in 
each  tradition,  serve  as  points  of  departure  for  new  forms  evolved  by 
the  French.  In  later  chapters,  various  types  of  French  primitives 
will  be  related  to  and  contrasted  with  their  foreign  sources  in  the 
use  of  all  the  plastic  means.  At  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  antici¬ 
pate  these  discussions  in  order  to  trace  the  derivation  of  the  most 
typical  French  treatment  of  folds. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  French  style  is  a  general  tendency 
to  suppress  space  and  to  make  the  folds  contribute  to  the  decorative 
scheme  of  the  total  picture  at  the  expense  of  realism  and,  often,  of 
plastic  strength.  For  instance,  certain  textiles  in  the  Cimiez  and 
the  Sospel  pietas  convey  a  solidity  comparable  to  that  of  the  Vene¬ 
tians  or  of  Cezanne;  yet,  because  of  the  comparative  shallowness  of 
the  space  in  the  folds,  the  total  unit  is  less  convincing  realistically 
than  Venetian  draperies  or  Cezanne’s  fabrics.  This  tendency  toward 
reduction  of  the  folds  to  relatively  flat  surface-patterns  prevails  in 
the  whole  early  French  tradition,  from  the  heavy  solid  pietas  to  the 
light  and  delicate  altarpiece  at  Greolieres.  In  the  best  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  French  tradition  the  plastic  deficiency  is  compensated  for 
by  either  the  sensuous  appeal  of  the  color,  the  effective  and  subtle 
relations  between  the  color-areas,  or  the  quality  of  the  surface. 
Within  this  generally  decorative  and  relatively  superficial  char- 
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acter,  the  French  treatment  varies  according  to  the  tendencies  or  tra¬ 
ditional  leanings  of  the  individual  painter.  For  instance,  the  streaks 
of  light  and  the  linear  patterns  of  the  Byzantines  are  taken  over  and 
adapted  with  other  Byzantine  features  in  pictures  of  the  Franco- 
German  transitional  stage.1  What  were  mere  superficial  streaks  of 
light  in  the  Byzantines  are  expanded  into  broader  areas  that  are  bet¬ 
ter  related  to  the  adjacent  colors;  that  is,  while  the  patterns  serve 
the  same  decorative  purpose  as  in  the  Byzantines,  they  contribute 
also  to  the  expressive  form  by  modeling  the  folds  into  three-dimen¬ 
sional  volumes.  The  folds  lie  in  long  curves  and  enter  into  varied 
movements,  differing  in  this  from  the  static  linear  rhythms  of  the 
Byzantines.  The  resulting  fluidity  is  only  comparative:  the  rigidity 
of  the  Byzantines  is  retained  but  it  is  tempered  with  the  distinctive 
French  grace. 

Folds  in  French  pictures  leaning  upon  the  Florentine  tradition  re¬ 
tain  much  of  the  original  character.  They  are  comparatively  few, 
unobtrusive,  long  and  graceful  with  preponderance  of  vertical 
rhythms,  and  they  are  given  a  slight  three-dimensional  quality  by 
the  use  of  light  and  shade.  The  greater  fluidity,  subtlety  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  rhythms  and  the  more  subtle  use  of  light  differentiate 
them  from  Italian  prototypes.  The  result  is  a  flow  of  color  from 
the  shaded  depth  of  the  fold  to  the  local  color  of  the  material,  and 
from  the  latter  to  the  areas  of  illumination.  The  folds  in  the  Louvre 
panels,  “Entombment”  and  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord,”  are  differently  and 
also  more  organically  related  to  the  general  design  than  are  the  rela¬ 
tively  monotonous  rhythms  of  rounded  folds  in  the  Florentines.  In 
“Pieta  of  Our  Lord”  the  draperies  consist  of  an  organization  of  planes 
instead  of  rounded  volumes  as  in  the  Florentines.  The  units  vary  in 
pattern  and  in  degree  of  prominence;  they  are  so  related  to  adjacent 
broad  areas  of  color  that  they  carry  over  into  the  drawing  of  the 
draperies  the  compositional  plane-motif  of  the  total  design.  In  “En¬ 
tombment”  the  decorative  and  expressive  values  of  the  folds  are  like¬ 
wise  greatly  increased  by  their  plastic  relation  to  the  general  design; 
that  is,  they  repeat  with  variations  the  compositional  patterns  made  by 
hands,  ribs,  muscles,  wrinkles,  strands  of  hair  and  beard.  The  subtle 
accentuation  of  light  in  the  Madonna’s  gown  contributes  to  the  deli- 

1  E.g.,  miniatures  of  “Psautier  d’Ingeburge” — Chantilly;  Louvre  panels 
“Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ”  of  the  Rhenish  school. 
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cate  definition  of  the  folds  and  to  their  pronounced  three-dimensional 
quality;  it  is  also  an  integral  part  of  the  color-and-light  organization 
of  the  composition.  The  subtlety  in  these  areas  of  light  is  consistent 
with  the  pervasive  delicacy  and  the  freedom  from  overaccentuation 
which  are  preeminently  characteristic  of  “Entombment.”  This  con¬ 
stitutes  a  great  plastic  advance  upon  the  obvious  patterning  with 
light  in  the  Florentines  and  Sienese. 

The  fluid  rhythms  and  the  pronounced  light-patterns  of  Sienese 
folds,  together  with  other  Sienese  elements,  reappear  in  “Altar  Cloth 
of  Narbonne”  (Paris),  and  in  the  Bargello  diptychs,  “Adoration — 
Crucifixion,”  “Madonna  in  Garden — Calvary.”  Patterns  in  these  are 
more  obvious  than  in  the  Sienese  because  the  folds  are  more  numerous 
and  their  shaded  and  lighted  parts  are  confined  to  more  precisely 
shaped  areas.  Furthermore,  instead  of  the  slow  curving  movement  of 
the  Sienese  draperies,  we  find  a  marked  linear  pattern  or  arabesque 
which  occasionally  resembles  a  curvilinear  wall-of-Troy  motif  and  is 
formed  by  the  edge  of  the  draperies.  The  combination  of  these  traits 
results  in  graceful  and  decorative  tubular  folds  which  terminate  often 
in  concentric  units  shaped  like  corkscrews.  This  softly  rounded  and 
flowing  tubular  fold  with  curvilinear  edges,  as  it  appears  in  “Altar 
Cloth  of  Narbonne”  and  in  the  two  Bargello  diptychs,  seems  to  be  a 
new  note  in  the  tradition  of  painting.  Its  components,  however,  are 
derived  from  Sienese  drawing,  as  above  noted,  and  also  from  that  of 
the  Germans.2  Arabesques  made  by  edges  of  draperies  and  used  in 
conjunction  with  concentric  or  spiral  arrangement  of  folds  by  Bo¬ 
hemian  and  Cologne  masters,  represent  a  transition  stage  between 
the  original  Sienese  type  and  the  more  fluid  and  more  patterned 
draperies  of  “Adoration — Crucifixion”  and  “Altar  Cloth  of  Nar¬ 
bonne.”  The  curvilinear  edge  of  draperies,  suggestive  of  the  wall- 
of-Troy  motif,  though  less  in  evidence  in  the  Cologne  school,  is 
nevertheless  an  early  German  trait;  it  is  a  graceful  version  of  the 
angular  zigzag  pattern  of  earlier  German  miniatures  3  and  panels  4 

2  E.g.,  “Annunciation/’  “Presentation,”  by  the  Cologne  Master  of  c.  1340 — 
Cologne;  triptych  “Crucifixion,”  by  an  unknown  Cologne  painter  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fourteenth  century — Cologne;  “Crucifixion,”  Bohemian  school 
c.  1360 — Berlin. 

3  E.g.,  “Evangelienbuch  der  Ubtissin  Uda,”  beginning  ninth  century — 
Treves;  “Psalter  des  Landgrafen  Hermann  von  Thiiringen,”  beginning  thir¬ 
teenth  century — Stuttgart;  “Bibel  aus  Heisterbach,”  Lower  Rhine,  c.  1240 
— Berlin. 

4  E.g.,  “Antependium  from  Wennigsen  Cloister,”  Lower  Saxony  school, 
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which  is  scarcely  a  variation  of  the  rigid  linear  folds  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tines.  This  angular  pattern  occurs  also  in  numerous  early  Irish 
miniatures  and  only  occasionally  in  the  French. 

The  soft  fluidity  of  the  graceful  folds  in  the  fourteenth  century 
Bohemian  and  Cologne  masters  is  characteristic  of  the  German  tradi¬ 
tion  before  it  was  influenced  by  the  Flemings.5  It  is  forecast  in  the 
French  miniaturist  Jean  Pucelle,  and  enters  the  forms  of  Franco- 
German  painting  represented  by  the  London  “Holy  Trinity”  and 
the  Berlin  triptych  “Trinity  and  Apostles.”  In  these  border¬ 
land  pictures,  the  fluid  softness  results,  as  in  the  Germans,  from  a 
succession  of  tones  of  a  same  color,  slowly  graduated  from  the  shadow 
of  the  receding  areas  to  the  middle  tone  on  the  roundness  of  the  fold 
and  to  the  broad  diffuse  area  of  highlight  toward  the  center  of  the 
projecting  part.  In  “Altar  Cloth  of  Narbonne”  and  “Adoration — 
Crucifixion,”  the  softness  of  the  patterned  draperies  is  not  so  pro¬ 
nounced  as  in  the  Germans  or  as  in  the  Franco-German  pictures  just 
mentioned. 

A  very  common  feature  in  French  paintings  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  is  the  adaptation  of  the  Flemish  folds  in  which  triangular 
motifs  prevail.6  In  addition  to  differences  arising  from  a  context 
of  French  characteristics,  the  drawing  of  the  folds  departs  sufficiently 
from  the  original  Flemish  method  to  justify  the  detailed  descriptions 
that  follow. 

On  the  whole,  the  geometrical  arrangement  is  not  so  pronounced 
in  the  French;  that  is,  the  patterns  are  not  so  sharply  defined  and 
they  convey  less  depth  and  less  realism.  Even  when  angular  linear 
patterns  are  emphasized  they  are  superficial  and  make  scarcely  any 
contribution  of  depth.  The  right-angled  motifs  in  the  draperies  of 
the  Carpentras  “Crowning  of  the  Virgin,”  for  instance,  are  similar 

c.  1285 — Hannover;  “Christ  before  Caiaphas,  Crucifixion,  Three  Marys  at 
the  Tomb,”  Westphalian  school  of  Soest  c.  1200-1230 — Berlin;  “Holy  Trinity, 
Mary  and  St.  John,”  Westphalian  school  c.  1250-1270 — Berlin. 

5  E.g.,  “Crucifixion,”  Bohemian  school  c.  1360 — Berlin;  “Bohemian  Votive 
Picture  of  the  Archbishop  Ocko  v.  Vlasim” — Prague;  “Wittingau  Altar- 
piece” — Prague;  Master  Bertram’s  “Petri  Altarpiece” — Hamburg;  “Mary 
Enthroned — Crucifixion,”  Cologne  master  c.  1350 — Berlin;  “Gottingen  Altar- 
piece” — Hannover. 

6  E.g.,  the  Carpentras  “Crowning  of  the  Virgin”;  “Miracle  of  the  True 
Cross” — Paris;  “Solomon  and  Queen  of  Sheba” — Florence;  “St.  George  and 
Calvary” — Paris;  “Last  Supper” — Antwerp;  “Villeneuve  Pieta” — Paris;  “St. 
Catherine  and  a  Bishop” — Avignon;  “Crowning  of  Mary  by  the  Holy  Trin¬ 
ity” — Basel;  the  Merion  pieta. 
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in  their  linear  effect  to  those  in  the  so*-called  Bouts  “Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds”  (Paris)  ;  but  they  are  less  numerous,  their  pattern 
is  more  simple,  and  they  do  not  participate  as  much  in  the  modeling. 

The  draperies  in  the  Franco-Flemish  picture,  “Miracle  of  the  True 
Cross”  (Paris),  are  still  closer  to  the  Flemish.  The  angular  folds 
result,  as  in  many  Flemings,  from  the  use  of  a  straight  actual  line 
of  dark  color;  even  the  bifurcation  of  this  line  into  an  elongated 
Y-shaped  pattern  which  seems  somewhat  new,  occurs  occasionally 
also  in  Flemish  pictures. 

In  “Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saints  and  Donor”  (London),  in 
“Last  Supper”  (Antwerp)  and  in  the  Louvre  “St.  George  and 
Calvary,”  the  Flemish  character  is  only  slightly  altered  by  a  tend¬ 
ency  toward  the  straight,  oblong,  tubular  units  more  typical  of 
Spanish  primitives.  The  Flemish  linear  character  is  retained,  the 
variations  being  more  a  matter  of  technique  than  of  plastic  sig¬ 
nificance.  Some  of  the  folds  in  “St.  George  and  Calvary”  are 
drawn  by  means  of  a  long  and  straight  dark  line  that  runs  parallel 
to  another  straight  line  of  lighter  tone ;  between  these  two  lines  a 
narrow  strip  of  the  color  of  the  material  functions  as  a  third  line. 
The  unit  thus  made  of  three  parallel  straight  lines  terminates  in  a 
right-angled  hook,  which  accentuates  the  oblong  pattern  without  re¬ 
lieving  either  the  banality  of  the  decoration  or  the  mediocrity  of  the 
plastic  expression. 

The  folds  in  the  Louvre  “Villeneuve  Pieta”  also  retain  the  angular¬ 
ity  of  Flemish  draperies,  but  they  acquire  a  French  character  by  their 
reduction  in  number,  their  simplified  drawing  and  their  shallowness. 
Only  in  few  areas  is  the  effect  very  close  to  van  der  Weyden’s;  in 
most  of  the  draperies  the  large  expanse  of  color  is  only  slightly  inter¬ 
rupted  by  folds,  the  latter  being  scarcely  more  than  indicated  by  flat 
surface-patterns  consistent  with  the  plane-composition  so  typical  of  the 
French.  Linear  patterns  are  in  abeyance  and  the  folds  are  well- 
defined  angular  areas  of  a  tone  darker  than  that  of  the  gown  itself 
and  relatively  uniform. 

Angular  areas  of  shadow  occur  also  in  the  red  drapery  in  “Pierre 
de  Luxembourg”  (Avignon)  but  their  angularity  does  not  materially 
affect  the  long  Florentine  rhythms  of  the  folds  nor  the  general  Italian 
character  of  the  draperies. 

The  draperies  in  “St.  Catherine  and  a  Bishop”  (Avignon)  illus- 
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trate  another  adaptation  of  the  Flemish  style.  The  angular  pattern  of 
folds  in  the  section  of  the  red  robe  below  the  saint’s  right  arm  is  of 
Flemish  derivation,  the  depth  of  the  folds  being  rendered  by  a  dark, 
straight  line  related  to  darker  red  areas  of  shadows.  A  series  of 
regularly  spaced  red  dots  emerge  from  the  depth  of  the  folds  and 
fade  out  as  they  reach  the  area  of  brightest  light;  they  soften  the 
transition  area  between  the  lights  and  the  darks  and  thus  diminish 
somewhat  the  angularity  of  the  pattern.  This  type  of  execution  is 
used  also  in  the  two  Louvre  Franco-Flemish  panels,  “Anne  de  Beau- 
jeu  and  St.  John”  and  “Pierre  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  Peter,”  of  the 
Master  of  Moulins  tradition,  but  in  these  the  dots  are  more  mechan¬ 
ically  applied  over  the  areas  of  light  and  of  shadow.  The  technique 
occurs  also  in  other  traditions;  for  instance,  in  Memling’s  “Altar- 
piece  of  St.  Christopher”  (Bruges),  in  the  Master  of  St.  Severin’s 
“Last  Judgment”  (Cologne)  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  Cologne 
Master  of  the  Holy  Kinship’s  “Ploly  Kinship”  (Cologne).  In  Mem- 
ling,  the  dots  are  less  perceptible  and  less  decorative  than  in  the 
drapery  of  “St.  Catherine  and  a  Bishop”  just  described;  and  in  the 
Cologne  “Holy  Kinship”  and  “Last  Judgment”  the  dots  are  heavier, 
larger,  less  rounded  and  more  like  dashes  and  small  splotches. 

The  drawing  of  the  folds  in  “Anne  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  John”  and 
“Pierre  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  Peter”  is  almost  a  duplication  of  the 
Flemish:  broad  dark  lines  of  shadow  are  organized  in  angular  pat¬ 
terns,  they  emphasize  the  depth  of  the  folds  and  are  related  to  criss¬ 
cross  hatchings  on  the  areas  of  middle  tones.7  The  technique  is 
mechanical  and  coarse,  the  color  is  superficial  and  the  modeling  by 
light  and  shade  does  not  compensate  for  the  absence  of  textural 
quality.  Quite  different  is  the  effect  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor” 
(Paris)  :  the  Flemish  type  of  folds  is  modified  in  such  a  way  that  the 
linear  character  of  the  shadows  is  diminished  and  the  highlights  are 
more  pronounced;  the  folds  are  neither  voluminous  nor  deeply  in¬ 
dented  and  the  solidity  of  the  textiles  is  obtained  by  the  quality  of  the 
paint  and  the  relations  of  color  to  light  rather  than  by  the  conventional 
quick  transition  from  light  to  shadow. 

7  This  technique  of  hatchings  in  folds  occurs  also  in  “Meeting  of  Joachim 
and  Anna,”  attributed  to  the  Master  of  Moulins — London;  in  “St.  Anne  and 
St.  Joachim” — Carpentras;  and  frequently  in  the  Flemings,  e.g.,  “Cruci¬ 
fixion,”  No.  123 — Merion;  “Adoration  of  the  Kings,”  Master  of  the  Virgin 
among  the  Virgins — Berlin. 
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Closer  adherence  to  the  Flemish  treatment  in  the  so-called  Master 
of  Moulins  “Nativity  and  Cardinal  Rolin”  (Autun)  establishes  one  of 
the  differences  between  this  picture  and  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.” 
The  draperies  in  the  Autun  panel  are  essentially  linear  and  offer  a 
combination  of  the  Flemish  triangular  motifs  with  the  long,  vertical 
parallel  rhythms  of  the  Florentines;  in  all  other  respects,  the  execu¬ 
tion  throughout  the  garments  is  purely  Flemish.  The  folds  are  de¬ 
fined  by  long,  dark,  straight  lines  which  in  the  deeper  regions  are 
so  thickly  painted  that  they  are  in  slight  relief,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  Flemish  painting;  occasionally  the  technique  in  the  middle  tones 
of  the  modeling  consists  of  series  of  criss-cross  hatchings,  much  finer 
and  more  delicate  than  in  “Anne  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  John”  and 
“Pierre  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  Peter.”  Most  of  the  folds  in  the  Mou¬ 
lins  triptych  “Virgin  in  Glory”  are  of  the  Flemish  type ;  not  so 
sharply  angular  as  in  van  der  Weyden,  they  approach  more  nearly 
the  style  of  Bouts.  The  technique  is  not  so  linear  nor  so  obvious  as 
in  “Nativity  and  Cardinal  Rolin,”  and  the  textiles  are  more  solid 
and  real. 

In  French  painting  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  of  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  represented  by  Louis  Brea  and  his  follow¬ 
ers,8  the  draperies  are  more  deeply  indented  by  the  simplified  folds 
than  is  general  in  the  early  French  tradition.  The  preponderatingly 
vertical  patterns  are  varied  with  a  characteristic  circular  or  elliptical 
movement  suggestive  of  the  late  Florentines,  and  the  color  of  the 
materials  approaches  the  structural  depth  developed  by  the  later 
Venetians. 

Textiles. 

The  Flemish  method  of  rendering  textural  quality  of  materials  is 
not  so  generally  used  by  French  painters  although  it  does  appear  in  a 
considerable  number  of  Franco-Flemish  works.9  Flemish  textiles 
are  as  a  rule  less  decorative  and  more  naturalistic  than  those  of  the 
early  Italians;  that  is,  their  units  portray  the  actual  fabric  rather 

8  E.g.,  “Pieta  and  Scenes  of  the  Passion” — Monaco;  ‘‘Immaculate  Virgin” — 
Sospel ;  “Altarpiece  of  St.  John” — Bonson. 

9  E.g.,  the  Brabant  school  portrait  “Margaret  of  Austria” — Paris;  “Legend 
of  St.  Bertin” — Berlin;  “Salome” — Aix-en-Provence;  “Miracle  of  the  True 
Cross” — Paris;  the  Merion  pieta;  and  also  pictures  of  the  Master  of  Mou¬ 
lins  tradition  and  of  Jean  Fouquet. 
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than  serve  as  color-areas  in  a  patterned  composition.  Although 
thickly  painted,  especially  in  the  shaded  areas  which  often  are  raised 
on  the  edges,  their  surface  is  relatively  smooth  and  glossy.  A  stress 
on  the  local  color  of  the  material  rather  than  on  patterns  of  light 
and  shadow  or  on  modulations  of  color,  together  with  a  detailed 
depiction  of  representative  values,  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  heavy 
and  realistic  character  of  Flemish  draperies. 

Degrees  of  successful  adaptation  of  the  Flemish  method  to  attain 
plastic  reality  in  textiles  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Louvre  by  the 
painting  of  the  red  material  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor,”  in 
Fouquet’s  “Charles  VII”  and  in  “Pierre  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  Peter.” 
In  the  Fouquet,  the  textural  quality  of  the  garment  is  obtained  by  a 
superimposed  pattern  of  light  in  conjunction  with  accentuated  and 
sharply  linear  shadows.  Application  of  a  similar  principle  to  the 
painting  of  the  sleeve  in  “Pierre  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  Peter”  yields  a 
more  dramatic  pattern  of  accentuated  light.  In  both  pictures  the 
effect  is  specious  compared  to  the  reality  of  the  maroon  garment  in 
“St.  Magdalen  and  Donor” ;  in  the  donor’s  sleeve,  for  instance,  color 
and  light  are  merged  into  a  unit  which  conveys  the  actual  textural 
feeling  of  velvet.  The  surface  of  the  material  is  enriched  by 
light,  and  the  subtle  relations  of  light  to  color  achieve  a  depth  and 
reality  worthy  of  Titian  or  Paolo  Veronese.  In  general,  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  other  stuffs  in  pictures  belonging  to  the  Master  of  Moulins 
tradition  is  banal  and  academic. 

Textiles  in  the  Brabant  school  portrait  “Margaret  of  Austria” 
(Paris)  also  approach  the  quality  of  the  Flemish  in  their  naturalistic 
representation.  The  wine-red  bodice,  which  is  truly  charming  in  sen¬ 
suousness  of  color,  has  neither  the  degree  of  three-dimensional 
solidity  nor  the  full  realization  of  textural  quality  noted  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  use  of  red  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.”  The  relative 
diminution  of  reality  is  due  to  the  accentuated  pattern  of  light  and 
the  obviousness  of  its  contrast  with  shadow. 

An  unusual  creative  use  of  the  Flemish  method  of  painting  tex¬ 
tiles  is  exemplified  in  the  Aix  “Salome.”  Their  naturalistic  appear¬ 
ance  recalls  the  Flemish,  but  the  folds  are  not  so  sharply  linear  and 
their  vertical  rhythms  are  nearer  to  those  of  the  Florentines.  More¬ 
over,  instead  of  the  comparatively  arid  color  of  the  Flemings  there  is 
in  a  number  of  the  garments  a  succession  of  rich  and  subtle  color- 
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forms.  What  these  color-forms  do  in  determining  the  quality  of  the 
stuffs  may  be  appreciated  by  comparison  with  the  Flemish  ‘ ‘Adoration 
of  the  Kings”  (Munich),  by  the  Master  of  the  Pearl  of  Brabant. 
The  materials  in  the  latter  are  real  and  convincing,  but  they  are 
less  solid  than  those  in  “Salome,”  and  their  appealing  surface  is 
attained  chiefly  by  modulations  of  tone  within  a  same  color.  Con¬ 
sequently,  both  the  quality  of  the  textiles  and  their  surface  are  vastly 
inferior  to  what  is  effected  in  “Salome”  by  actual  variations  of  color 
in  the  individual  areas.  Even  when  colors  are  juxtaposed  in  rela¬ 
tively  separate  compartments — as  is  the  case  with  the  blue  shadows 
and  the  apricot-pink  areas  in  Salome’s  gown — the  two  colors  modu¬ 
late  each  other  and  unite  in  a  rich  chord. 

The  draperies  in  “Miracle  of  the  True  Cross”  (Paris)  are  rendered 
in  nuances  of  color  far  less  rich  than  the  color-forms  in  “Salome.” 
Even  though  the  skilled  use  of  color  and  light  relieves  the  monotony 
of  the  comparatively  dark  color-scheme  of  the  gowns,  in  the  Louvre 
panel,  the  relative  isolation  of  the  two  elements  diminishes  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  units  and  reveals  a  specious  decoration  of  surface.  In 
short,  what  is  chiefly  perceptible  and  obvious  is  the  actual  execution 
and  the  effort;  in  “Salome”  we  see  only  the  richness  and  the  in¬ 
tegrated  plastic  achievement. 

The  modifications  effected  by  the  painter  of  the  Berlin  “Legend  of 
St.  Bertin”  in  his  adaptation  of  the  Flemish  method  of  painting  tex¬ 
tiles  is  exemplified  by  comparing  the  red  robe  in  Memling’s  “Madonna 
Enthroned  and  Child”  (No.  529,  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin) 
with  the  red  bed-cover  in  the  scene  depicting  the  birth  of  St.  Bertin. 
Memling’s  gown  is  thickly  painted,  the  color  is  relatively  bleak,  and 
the  whole  unit  is  heavy.  The  bed-cover  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin” 
is  approximately  of  the  same  shade  of  red  as  the  Memling  drapery, 
but  its  greater  content  and  distribution  of  light  make  of  the  fabric 
a  much  more  delicate  unit  of  infinitely  greater  sensuous  appeal,  and 
with  more  feeling  of  reality.  Other  textiles  in  “Legend  of  St.  Ber¬ 
tin”  have  color-forms  which  approach  those  in  “Salome”  but  do 
not  equal  them  in  richness.  The  colors  are  solid  and  the  textural 
quality  of  the  draperies  is  much  more  fully  realized  than,  for  instance, 
in  the  materials  of  the  Master  of  Moulins  type  of  pictures. 

A  feature  which  the  textiles  of  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  have  in 
common  with  those  of  the  Moulins  triptych  “Virgin  in  Glory”  and 
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of  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  is  the  tendency  to  model  a  red  velvet 
sleeve  with  a  narrow  area  of  reflected  light  on  both  edges  of  the 
arm  and  with  the  area  of  deepest  red  in  the  center.  Examples  of 
this  are  the  sleeve  of  the  figure  with  brocade  garment  in  the  scene 
depicting  the  death  of  St.  Bertin,  and  also  the  red  sleeve  of  the 
middle  standing  figure  in  the  first  episode  of  the  same  panel.  The 
method  is  used  also  in  “Miracle  of  the  True  Cross”  and  “Christ 
before  Caiaphas”  (Philadelphia)  but  may  be  derived  from  the 
Flemings,  for  a  similar  technique  is  employed  by  Petrus  Christus 
(“Annunciation — Nativity” — Berlin),  by  the  Flemish  Master  of  the 
Legend  of  St.  Ursula  (Bruges)  and  by  Hugo  van  der  Goes  (“Ado¬ 
ration  of  the  Shepherds” — Florence).  The  similarity  is  in  the 
technique  only  and  not  in  the  plastic  values,  for  though  in  the  first 
episode  of  the  second  Berlin  panel  of  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin,”  three- 
dimensional  solidity  of  the  red  sleeve  is  partly  sacrificed  in  the  interest 
of  decorative  design,  the  textural  solidity  of  the  sleeve  in  the  death 
scene  is  greater  and  more  evenly  pervasive  than  in  the  Flemish  masters 
just  named  or  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  and  the  Moulins  “Vir¬ 
gin  in  Glory.”  In  the  death  scene,  the  red  note  of  the  sleeve  is  so  re¬ 
lated  to  adjacent  areas  of  color  that  it  becomes  a  contributing  factor  in 
the  total  decorative  design  of  color-compartments,  and  with  no  essen¬ 
tial  impairment  of  the  feeling  of  reality.  The  same  is  true  of  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  textiles  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin” ;  it  is  made  especially 
evident  in  the  death  episode  by  the  convincing  plastic  quality  of  the 
red  and  green  overhanging  drapery  and  the  decorative  relations  of  the 
latter  to  the  deeper  red  of  the  curtain  underneath.  Accordingly,  the 
solidity  and  convincing  reality  of  the  stuffs  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin” 
arise  as  much  from  the  organization  of  the  colors  as  from  the  quality 
of  the  individual  tones. 

The  most  notable  achievement  in  the  painting  of  textiles  in 
“Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  is  the  depiction  of  diaphanous  materials. 
The  method  differs  from  that  of  the  continuous,  even  texture  of 
the  thin  material  of  the  veil  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  and  in 
“Miracle  of  the  True  Cross,”  and  from  the  structural  color  of  the 
fichu  in  “Our  Lady  of  Comfort”  (Puget-Theniers) .  The  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  overrobe  is  achieved  by  accentuated  streaks  of  light — 
almost  pure  white  paint — on  the  edge  of  the  individual  folds,  and 
by  a  tone,  on  the  folds  themselves,  slightly  grayer  than  the  color 
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of  the  undergarment.  The  streaks  of  light  are  very  similar  in  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  to  the  patterns  of  light  in  Byzantine  pictures  and 
are  almost  as  pronounced.  The  adaptation  of  these  streaks  to  a  new 
purpose  eliminates  their  superficial  decorative  character  in  favor  of 
a  rich  and  delicate  expressiveness.  The  streaks  instead  of  being 
isolated  from  the  other  plastic  means  are  so  related  to  the  adjacent 
colors  that  the  folds  of  transparent  material  are  perceived  as  real 
stuffs,  ornamented  by  patterns  of  light ;  that  is,  folds  are  not  mere 
notations  of  space  between  streaks  of  isolated  highlights  as  they  are, 
for  instance,  in  Cranach. 

A  great  control  of  technique  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  makes 
of  the  accentuated  pattern  of  light  a  flexible  device  to  secure  various 
ends.  For  instance,  the  thin  materials  noted  in  the  Berlin  panels 
are  positively  transparent  and  light;  in  “Choir  of  Angels”  (Lon¬ 
don),  belonging  to  the  same  altarpiece,  a  similar  technique  achieves 
folds  of  solid  drapery  to  which  the  patterns  of  light  contribute  both 
decorative  and  textural  values.  This  wonderful  technical  skill,  as 
well  as  the  fine  feeling  for  plastic  relations,  may  be  better  appre¬ 
ciated  if  the  above-described  painting  of  transparent  material  is 
compared  with  that  in  the  school  of  Brabant  “Pastoral  Instruction” 
(Paris).  The  diaphanous  quality,  so  real  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin,” 
is  lost  in  the  superficial  pattern  of  lines  and  light  in  “Pastoral  In¬ 
struction.”  Another  comparison  is  suggested  by  Giovanni  di  Paolo’s 
“Christ  on  the  Cross”  (No.  1112  B — Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum, 
Berlin)  in  which  the  same  Byzantine  device  is  used  almost  me¬ 
chanically  in  the  depiction  of  the  diaphanous  loin  cloth  as  well  as  in 
objects  of  such  diverse  textural  qualities  as  hair,  flesh,  rocks  and 

opaque  draperies.  The  result  is  a  superficial  decoration  instead  of 

/ 

a  full  plastic  realization  of  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  various  in¬ 
dividual  materials.  When  the  painter  of  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin” 
resorts  to  linear  patterns  of  light  for  other  purposes  than  the  de¬ 
piction  of  diaphanous  materials,  he  avoids  the  mechanical  character 
noted  in  Giovanni  di  Paolo.  This  is  evidenced  in  the  first  scene  of 

the  Berlin  panels  of  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  in  the  novel  way  in 

which  the  patterns  of  light  are  used  at  the  bottom  of  the  donor’s 
green  robe  to  give  the  Flemish  effect  of  linear  folds.  But  while  the 
color  of  the  angular  patterns  in  the  Flemings  is  continuous  with 

the  color  of  the  whole  material,  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin,”  the 
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angular  arrangement  of  the  highlights  forms  a  contrast  of  color  with 
the  green  of  the  robe;  in  other  words,  the  highlights  make  a  linear 
pattern  of  light  color  which  encloses  the  dark  green  of  the  textile. 

Further  comparisons  of  painting  of  transparent  materials  could 
be  made  with  “Miracle  of  the  True  Cross”  (Paris),  van  der  Goes’ 
“Virgin  and  the  Child  Jesus”  (Brussels)  and  the  so-called  Campin 
school  “Christ  at  the  Tomb”  (Ghent).  The  result  would  bring  out 
either  the  banality,  the  lack  of  distinction  or  the  coarseness  in  these 
pictures,  and  make  clear  the  original  and  more  fully  plastic  use  of  the 
technique  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin.”  10 

The  realization  of  textiles  discussed  so  far  relates  to  the  work 
of  those  painters  in  the  French  tradition  who  lean  strongly  upon 
the  Flemings.  Quite  different  from  their  method  is  that  of  the  less 
literal  and  more  decorative  types  of  French  pictures.  Naturally  the 
quality  of  surface  and  texture  varies  with  the  personality  of  the 
artist,  his  technical  ability  and  the  traditional  trend  of  the  group  to 
which  he  belongs.  For  example,  in  the  Sospel  and  Louvre  (Ville- 
neuve)  pietas  of  the  south  of  France,  the  draperies  are  comparatively 
crude,  lacking  in  realistic  detail  and  they  are  generally  painted  in 
large  areas  of  relatively  uniform  and  heavy  color,  which  function 
actively  as  planes  in  the  total  organization  of  the  composition.  In  the 
Cimiez  pieta,  textural  quality  almost  rivals  that  of  the  Venetian 
school. 

Textiles  in  French  pictures  of  the  type  of  “Adoration — Crucifix¬ 
ion”  (Florence)  and  “Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis”  (Paris)  are  com¬ 
paratively  light,  superficial  and  highly  decorative.  They  owe  to  early 
Italians  the  emphasis  upon  the  brightness  of  their  color,  the  geometri¬ 
cal  definition  of  their  shapes,  the  superficial  patterns  of  light  and  the 
accentuation  of  decorative  values  at  the  expense  of  textural  reality. 

The  painting  of  the  garments  in  the  Louvre  “Entombment”  is  also 
Italian  in  the  general  use  of  the  plastic  means  but  the  borrowed  ele¬ 
ments  are  so  reorganized  that  the  result  is  individual  and  unique. 
The  very  subtle  relations  between  color  and  light,  the  flow  of  the 
delicate  nuances,  together  with  the  unobtrusive  glow  of  the  gold  in 
the  ornaments,  and  the  general  absence  of  sharp  contrasts  of  color, 
lend  a  subdued  richness,  an  appealing  softness,  and  a  light,  almost 
floating,  quality  to  the  fabrics.  The  individuality  and  charm  of 

10  For  further  comparative  data,  see  page  320,  Note  1. 
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the  treatment  stand  out  in  comparison  with  the  conventional  execu¬ 
tion  and  relative  hardness  in  the  textiles  of  “Adoration — Crucifix¬ 
ion,”  and  with  the  obvious  and  mechanical  technique  in  “Martyr¬ 
dom  of  St.  Denis.” 

Brocades. 

The  foregoing  discussion  on  textiles  has  indicated  that  folds  and 
textures  acquire  a  French  identity  only  through  varying  modifica¬ 
tions  of  foreign  practices.  The  same  principle  obtains  in  the  French 
treatment  of  brocades. 

In  numerous  pictures  of  Italian  or  miniature  origin  the  technique  in 
brocaded  materials  is  that  of  the  illuminators  as  it  had  been  applied 
to  panel-painting  by  the  early  Italians  and  by  Broederlam:  the  area 
of  burnished  gold  defining  the  pattern  of  the  brocade  is  finely 
indented  with  dots  closely  aligned  to  form  internal  arabesques  over 
the  gold  motif.  The  grade  of  execution  varies  from  the  heaviness 
in  Miralhet’s  “Virgin  of  Misericorde”  (Nice),  to  the  mechanized 
process  in  “Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis”  (Paris). 

The  execution  of  the  blue  brocades  in  “Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis” 
consists  of  a  mechanical  repetition  of  gold  motifs  in  a  plane  which 
is  flatly  superimposed  over  and  across  the  folds,  instead  of  being 
modeled  to  correspond  with  the  natural  in-and-out  curve  of  the 
drapery.  The  method,  used  also  by  miniaturists  11  and  early  Italian 
painters,12  increases  the  decorative  character  of  the  brocades,  re¬ 
duces  their  realistic  effect  and  modifies  the  quality  of  their  plastic 
expression.  While  in  Limbourg’s  miniatures  the  character  of  the 
brocades  is  relieved  from  the  feeling  of  superficiality  or  mechanical 
execution  by  a  delicacy  in  the  use  of  gold  and  a  fineness  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  adjacent  colors,  the  superimposed  patterns  of  gold  in  “Mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  St.  Denis”  are  not  integrated  with  the  texture  of  the  blue 
fabric  but  stand  out  as  superficial  decorations. 

Another  common  practice  of  inferior  French  painters  is  the  use 
of  parallel  striae  indented  upon  the  gold  of  the  brocades ;  the  method 
is  hardly  more  than  a  replica  of  the  mechanical  technique  of  the 

11  E.g.,  Pol  de  Limbourg’s  “April,”  in  “Tres  Riches  Heures  du  Due  de 
Berry” — Chantilly. 

12  E.g.,  Fra  Angelico — Paris;  Bartolo  di  Fredi — Siena;  Louvre  early 
Venetian  school  panels. 
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Germans  and  Spaniards.13  It  is  used  practically  unaltered  by  Quar¬ 
tern  in  “Virgin  of  Misericorde”  (Chantilly),  in  which  the  indented 
striae  run  in  coarse  and  heavy  parallels  down  the  whole  length  of  the 
dress  and  also  in  a  single  oblique  direction  through  the  sleeves.  The 
surface  is  thus  mechanically  striated  independently  of  the  envelop¬ 
ing  roundness  of  the  garment  or  the  movement  of  individual  folds. 
As  in  the  brocades  of  the  Cologne  “Lyversberg  Passion,”  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  the  process  suggests  the  use  of  a  mechanical  instrument  and 
indicates  complete  absence  of  spontaneity  and  personality. 

The  striated  brocades  in  the  Berlin  “Trinity  and  Apostles”  rep¬ 
resent  an  individual  refinement  of  the  German  technique.  The 
indentations  are  not  so  heavy  nor  so  coarse;  they  are  thinner,  closer 
together  and  therefore  less  perceptible.  Moreover,  the  subtle  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  gold  and  the  adjacent  colors  relieve  the  com¬ 
parative  flatness  of  the  material,  temper  the  mechanical  character  of 
the  technique,  and  impart  to  the  total  unit  a  fineness  and  subtlety 
akin  to  the  qualities  of  French  illuminators.  The  lack  of  fore¬ 
shortening  in  the  circular  motifs  in  the  garment  of  the  central  figure 
is  adequately  counterbalanced  by  washes  of  transparent  color  which 
achieve  an  effect  of  folds  much  in  the  manner  of  early  Bohemians.14 
It  is  adapted  also  to  the  treatment  of  brocades  in  the  London  “Holy 
Trinity”  and  in  the  Merion  “Scene  in  Temple.” 

The  flat  brocades  in  the  Carpentras  “Crowning  of  the  Virgin,” 
the  Uffizi  “Resurrection  of  Lazarus”  and  the  Aix  “Annunciation,” 
are  unrelieved  by  either  modulation  of  the  color  of  the  material  or 
variations  in  the  surface  of  the  gold.  They  are  completely  devoid 
of  textural  feeling  and  are  painted  mechanically  like  stenciled  deco¬ 
rations. 

The  execution  of  the  gold  motif  in  the  brocade-background  in 
“Pierre  de  Luxembourg”  (Avignon)  gives  variety  to  the  surface  as 
well  as  a  certain  amount  of  solidity  to  the  textile  which  has  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  gilt  Cordova  leather.  The  pattern  is  outlined  with 
slightly  raised  brownish-black  contour,  and  the  effect  of  brocade  is 
achieved  by  a  contrast  of  smooth  gold  units  with  areas  which  are 
indented  in  short  vertical  striae.  The  raised  outline  is  part  of  a 

13  E.g.,  “Lyversberg  Passion” — Cologne;  Spanish  Primitive,  No.  872 — 
Merion. 

14  E.g.,  “Tormenting  of  Christ” — Berlin. 
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technique  often  found  in  the  Flemings,  except  that  in  the  latter  it 
is  not  used  in  conjunction  with  gold. 

Gold  is  a  fitting  adjunct  to  French  compositions  of  essentially 
decorative  design.  Its  use  follows  the  practice  of  illuminators, 
mosaic  workers,  and  the  Byzantine  and  Italian  decorators.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  those  French  paintings  which  embody  more  compre¬ 
hensive  plastic  values,  the  brocaded  textiles  are  painted  in  the  Flem¬ 
ish  style  and  convey  a  fuller  expression  of  the  feeling  of  materials. 
The  Flemings  obtain  the  gold  appearance  of  brocades  by  means  of 
a  brownish-tan  layer  of  paint  which  is  either  hatched  or  dotted  with 
thick  yellow  highlights  that  are  varied  in  direction,  size  and  accen¬ 
tuation.  The  colored  intervals  between  the  brocaded  motifs  are 
often  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  lighter  parts,  as  is  also  the  out¬ 
line  of  dark  color  around  the  golden-yellow  pattern. 

Various  adaptations  of  the  Flemish  method  occur  in  Franco- 
Flemish  painting  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  effect  of  brocade  in 
the  Moulins  “Virgin  in  Glory,”  for  example,  is  obtained  by  yellow 
highlights  upon  a  brownish-tan  ground  and  its  pattern  is  defined 
with  a  thick  black  line.  The  highlights  take  the  shapes  of  raised 
dots,  commas  and  short  streaks  placed  in  various  directions;  the 
execution  is  heavier  than  in  the  Flemings  and  the  details  are  not 
so  fine.  The  materials  are  rich  but  their  texture  resembles  that  of 
embossed  leather  or  heavy  Spanish  brocades,  and  their  patterns  are 
more  literal  than  plastically  expressive. 

“St.  Catherine  and  a  Bishop”  (Avignon),  “Salome”  (Aix-en- 
Provence),  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Mary”  (Merion)  and  “Legend 
of  St.  Bertin”  (Berlin)  offer  further  modifications  of  the  Flemish 
treatment  of  brocades.  The  thickly  outlined  pattern  in  “St.  Cather¬ 
ine  and  a  Bishop”  is  unforeshortened  across  the  folds,  the  yellowish- 
tan  foundation  is  tinged  with  green,  and  the  embroidered  texture  is 
simulated  by  various  tones  of  yellow  hatchings  and  dots.  Short 
parallel  strokes  of  bright  yellow  along  the  shaded  edge  of  the  folds 
serve  as  a  line  of  reflected  light  and  contribute  to  the  modeling  of 
the  brocade. 

Simplifications  of  the  Flemish  technique  occur  in  “Salome”  and 
“Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Mary” ;  in  the  latter  the  color-foundation 
of  the  brocade  is  painted  in  broad  areas  of  brown  or  dark  olive  green, 
and  in  yellowish  tan  in  “Salome.”  The  pattern  in  the  latter  is  out- 
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lined  in  red,  and  a  few  streaks  of  whitish  yellow  are  used  for  high¬ 
lights  on  the  folds.  Simplifications  are  carried  further  in  “Scenes 
from  the  Life  of  Mary”  in  which  no  attempt  is  made  to  simulate 
textural  surface  of  brocaded  draperies  by  either  hatchings  or  tone¬ 
modeling.  The  brown  or  green  color  of  the  material  is  of  a  single 
tone  and  the  pattern,  defined  in  thick  and  broad  greenish-black  lines, 
is  drawn  flatly  over  and  across  the  folds.  In  one  of  the  scenes,  the 
naivete  of  the  simplified  execution  acquires  an  added  decorative 
note  by  a  touch  of  actual  gold. 

The  brocades  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  are  finely  detailed  and 
meticulously  painted.  The  manner  of  execution  is  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible,  and  the  drawing  and  nuances  of  color  are  so  varied  that  the 
realistic  result  is  often  a  unit  of  utmost  richness  and  subtlety:  the 
Flemish  technique  has  been  delicatized  by  a  lightness  of  touch  worthy 
of  the  work  of  a  skilled  miniaturist. 

The  heavier  brocades  in  “Miracle  of  the  True  Cross”  (Paris)  are 
of  the  almost  unaltered  Flemish  type.  The  dark  contour  of  the  pat¬ 
tern  is  slightly  raised  and  the  embroidered  areas  are  rendered  in  yellow 
and  tan  with  streaks  and  dots  on  the  highlights.  The  checkered, 
dark-colored  motif  on  the  sleeve  of  one  of  the  kneeling  figures  is 
also  in  slight  relief  over  a  golden-yellow  foundation.  A  realistic 
effect  of  heavy  embroidery  is  thus  attained  by  means  which  are 
quasi  sculptural  and  not  entirely  legitimate  to  painting. 

French  brocades  prior  to  the  fifteenth  century  vary  more  in  pat¬ 
tern  than  they  do  in  paintings  of  a  later  period.  The  decorated 
materials  in  some  of  the  fourteenth  century  panels  are  finely  pat¬ 
terned  with  miniaturelike  motifs  of  stylized  flowers,  leaves,  birds  and 
geometrical  designs.15  The  motifs  are  small,  they  are  repeated  at  close 
intervals,  and  differ  within  a  single  panel.  There  seems  to  be  more 
individuality  in  these  decorations  than  in  later  adaptations  of  the 
conventional  oriental  patterns  so  much  used  by  the  Italians  and 
Flemings  and  by  the  Franco-Flemish  and  Brea  school  painters.  The 
prevailing  ornaments  in  the  brocades  of  these  later  artists  are  based 
on  the  shape  of  the  thistle  flower,  of  the  pomegranate  and  of  large 
graceful  leaves;  sinuous  bands  emphasize  the  individual  motifs  of 
the  pattern  and  also  link  them  together.  These  patterns  are  rela- 

15  E.g.,  “Adoration — Crucifixion,”  “Madonna  in  Garden — Calvary” — both 
in  Florence. 
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tivcly  large,  they  alternate  with  rosettes,  fleur-de-lis  and  crowns,  and 
they  are  not  so  static  as  the  earlier  ones.  In  spite  of  numerous 
modifications  by  the  French,  Flemings,  Germans  and  Italians,  the 
general  appearance  of  the  pattern  is  comparatively  uniform.  The 
variations  are  matters  of  detail  and  do  not  essentially  affect  the 
plastic  expression  of  the  brocade  nor  the  manner  of  its  execution. 
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Chapter  I 

INTRODUCTION 


IN  Book  I,  we  have  seen  the  general  characteristics  of  French 
painting — its  typical  color,  drawing,  modeling,  use  of  space,  its 
generally  decorative  character,  and  its  prevailing  indifference  to  real¬ 
ism.  We  have  seen  also  the  derivation  of  these  in  the  work  of  the 
French  miniaturists,  in  the  Byzantine  tradition  as  that  was  inter¬ 
preted  by  various  European  schools,  as  well  as  the  derivation  of  such 
incidental  devices  as  gold  backgrounds,  indented  patterns  and  con¬ 
ventionalized  rendering  of  trees  and  foliage.  An  understanding  of 
the  characteristic  French  form  requires  also,  however,  differentiation 
of  the  various  subforms  in  which  influences  of  diverse  sources  or 
traditions  predominate  in  varying  degree.  The  remainder  of  this 
book  will  be  an  attempt  to  accomplish  such  differentiation,  as  well  as 
to  appraise  the  aesthetic  significance  of  particular  paintings,  schools 
and  tendencies  within  the  general  French  tradition. 

As  has  been  indicated  in  the  chapter  on  plastic  form  all  art  de¬ 
pends  upon  traditions.  In  every  picture  the  influence  of  previous 
painters  may  be  seen,  but  in  every  painting  that  is  a  work  of  art 
antecedent  traditions  are,  in  varying  degree,  recast,  modified,  given  a 
personal  and  distinctive  version :  what  is  borrowed  is  unified  in  a 
form  which  is  the  individual  painter’s  own.1 

We  shall  see,  in  the  chapters  to  come,  how  the  various  traditions 
specially  exercised  this  effect  in  determining  the  French  form.  A 
brief  summary  may  be  in  place  here,  however,  for  the  sources  had 
been  largely  intermingled  before  French  painters  made  any  use  of 
them,  and  are,  therefore,  not  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other 
in  French  pictures.  For  instance,  we  have  spoken  of  the  influence 

1  In  our  discussion  of  particular  works,  therefore,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  when  value  is  ascribed  to  any  picture,  this  intelligent  selecting 
from  prior  traditions  has  been  made  by  the  artist,  and  that  the  elements 
selected  have  been  unified  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  vision  or  design.  The  precise  manner  of  transformation  and  com¬ 
bination  may  require  comment,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  creative  organiza¬ 
tion  present,  but  the  fact  itself  may  be  taken  as  implied  and  not  in  need  of 
mention. 
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of  the  miniaturists  upon  the  French  primitives,  but  this  was  indirect 
as  well  as  direct.  Many  French  miniaturists  worked  in  Italy  and 
exercised  a  very  considerable  influence  there,  so  that  very  early  the 
Italian  tradition  was  already  tempered  by  French  characteristics. 
It,  therefore,  fused  readily  and  naturally  with  the  indigenous  French 
miniature  tradition  and  yielded  results  of  the  lightness,  delicacy,  and 
color-harmony  exemplified  by  the  Louvre  “Entombment.”  Again, 
painters  in  the  north  of  France  were  naturally  susceptible  to  Flemish 
influences;  Flemish  painters  had  also  assimilated  much  from  the  Ital¬ 
ians,  usually  in  a  form  so  general  that  the  Italian  influence  cannot  be 
isolated  with  reference  to  color,  light,  or  any  other  of  the  plastic 
means,  because  it  pervades  the  Flemish  work  as  a  whole.  The  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  French  painting  cannot,  therefore,  be  rigidly  separated: 
they  represent  tendencies,  not  compartments;  but  a  definite  classifica¬ 
tion  can  be  made  according  as  this  or  that  tradition  is  more  or  less 
in  evidence. 

There  are  five  important  and  clearly  distinguished  types  of  French 
painting.  The  first  may  be  described  as  the  French  Italo-miniature 
tradition,  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph ;  in  this  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  miniatures  is  very  apparent,  as  well  as  to  the  Italians.  In 
space-composition,  linear  effects,  and  employment  of  decorative 
motifs  these  pictures  follow  the  miniaturists,  but  their  color-scheme 
and  subtle  color-organization  as  well  as  their  integration  of  color 
with  line  and  space,  are  Italian  in  derivation.  In  “Entombment” 
and  in  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord”  (both  in  Paris)  the  Italo-miniature  type 
is  pure,  but  in  the  Berlin  “Crowning  of  Mary,”  and  the  Bargello 
diptychs,  “Madonna  in  Garden — Calvary”  and  “Adoration — Cruci¬ 
fixion,”  there  is  an  additional  German  influence  apparent  chiefly  in 
their  relative  heaviness. 

In  the  second  class  of  pictures,  here  described  as  that  of  the  Franco- 
German  borderland  form,  the  German  influences  are  more  exten¬ 
sive — sufficiently  so  to  diminish  materially  the  French  character  of 
the  form.  The  heaviness,  both  in  general  style  and  in  execution,  is 
clearly  in  evidence,  and  there  are  other  features  distinctly  German — 
drawing  by  means  of  light  and  color  in  juxtaposed  areas,  a  particu¬ 
lar  application  of  highlights  in  modeling — but  the  grace  and  decora¬ 
tive  charm  are  indubitably  French.  A  typical  example  is  the  Louvre 
polyptych,  “Altarpiece  of  the  Virgin.”  In  another  picture  of  this 
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group,  “Holy  Trinity”  (London),  the  affiliations  with  a  Germanic 
form  are  much  closer.  There  is  the  same  heaviness,  a  color-scheme 
closely  approaching  Lochner’s,  and  much  similarity  in  the  painting  of 
particular  details ;  but  the  use  of  planes,  the  type  of  modeling,  and  the 
employment  of  ivory,  related  to  the  German  elements  in  the  color- 
scheme,  dilute  the  German  stock  with  a  French  strain. 

The  third  type — the  Franco-Flemish  tradition — shows  a  fusion 
of  French  with  Flemish  characteristics.  It  has  two  subclasses,  in 
one  of  which  the  Flemish  influence  is  comparatively  pure  (sub¬ 
ject  to  the  reservations  above  noted,  that  the  Flemish  school  had 
already  been  permeated  by  Italian  traits)  ;  in  the  other  there  is 
a  direct  Italian  influence.  In  pictures  in  which  comparatively  pure 
Flemish  influences  are  predominant,  there  is  expressive  line,  a  high 
degree  of  realism  in  space  and  modeling  which  gives  more  nearly 
the  effect  of  real  depth  and  solidity.  What  transforms  those  qual¬ 
ities  into  something  distinctively  French  is  their  brighter  and  more 
glowing  color,  their  grace,  and  their  subtlety.  Pictures  of  the  other 
subclass  were  painted  by  men  whose  general  Flemish  style  was  modi¬ 
fied  by  Italian  elements.  The  difference  from  the  first  subclass 
appears  chiefly  in  the  color,  which  is  brighter,  organized  in  en¬ 
sembles  with  very  different  relations,  and  more  discriminatingly  em¬ 
ployed.  What  is  taken  from  the  Italians  is  not  directly  copied,  it 
is  assimilated  and  refashioned  into  a  perfectly  distinct  French  form. 

The  elements  constitutive  of  the  fourth — the  Italo-French — type 
are  fully  present,  in  their  pure  form,  only  in  one  picture,  the  “Altar- 
piece  of  St.  Etienne”  at  Greolieres,  but  that  picture  is  so  striking,  orig¬ 
inal,  and  distinctive  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  establishing,  in  itself, 
a  completely  individual  type.  This  type  includes,  in  some  measure, 
the  Bonson  “Altarpiece  of  St.  John”  and  the  Louvre  “Scenes  from  the 
Life  of  St.  Andrew”;  but  the  resemblance  is  only  partial  in  the  case  of 
the  Bonson  picture,  and  is  very  tenuous  indeed  in  “Scenes  from  the 
Life  of  St.  Andrew.”  The  former  of  these  two  pictures  has  a  consid¬ 
erable  Italian  element  with  only  a  slight  French  complexion,  and  the 
latter  is  less  French  than  Sienese.  In  its  pure  form,  the  type  has  a 
derivation  exclusively  Italian,  though  there  are  no  predecessors, 
either  Italian  or  French,  to  which  the  characteristics  in  the  Greo¬ 
lieres  altarpiece  may  be  directly  traced.  In  its  general  delicacy  and 
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the  fineness  of  its  color-relations,  it  is  thoroughly  French  and  could 
not  possibly  be  attributed  to  any  other  tradition. 

The  fifth  type  has  as  its  most  important  representatives  the  Sospel, 
Cimiez  and  Louvre  (Villeneuve)  pietas.  Each  of  these  is  primarily  a 
synthesis,  of  which  the  most  important  ingredients  are  Flemish  and 
Italian,  but  which  includes  also  certain  German  and  Spanish  features. 
Both  Flemish  and  Italian  elements  are  present  in  the  composition : 
there  is  some  degree  of  bilateral  symmetry,  but  the  transverse  body 
of  Christ  provides  a  note  of  variation  in  the  balanced  right-and-left 
placing  of  the  other  figures.  The  characteristic  French  flattening 
of  objects  appears,  though  the  objects  are  more  than  mere  surfaces 
of  color.  Heavy  execution  and  ridged  surface  of  paint,  somber  color, 
and  dramatic  contrast  of  light  and  dark,  present  in  varying  degree, 
ally  these  pictures  also  somewhat  to  the  Spaniards.  The  thirteenth 
century  Spanish  migration  into  parts  of  southern  France  probably 
accounts  for  the  presence  of  these  particular  traits.  Although  the 
pictures  lack  French  delicacy  and  grace,  the  ivory  tone,  the  dry¬ 
ness  of  color,  and  familiar  textural  and  surface  qualities  bring  them 
certainly  within  the  French  tradition. 

In  addition  to  these  more  important  classes,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  types  of  pictures  which  show  French  traits  but  they  are  not 
of  particular  significance  either  as  works  of  art  or  as  manifestations 
of  the  French  tradition.  Such  are  the  followers  of  Brea,  the  school 
of  Amiens  and  the  pictures  with  affiliations  predominantly  Spanish ; 
most  of  these  tend  toward  eclecticism. 

French  portraiture  includes  works  of  very  different  degrees  of 
merit,  but  they  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  plastic  features  in 
common  to  distinguish  them  as  an  important  separate  type  in  the 
classification.  Almost  without  exception  they  are  definitely  of  the 
Franco-Flemish  class. 


Chapter  II 

FRENCH  ITALO-MINIATURE  TRADITION 


FOREWORD 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  early  French  painting  de¬ 
velops  from  the  influence  of  those  Italians  who  had  absorbed 
the  contributions  of  the  French  miniaturists;  this  influence  upon 
the  French  was  increased  by  the  activities  of  Florentine  and  Sienese 
artists  who  worked  at  Avignon  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  Of  the  Italian  influences  in  this  development  the  most 
important  are  those  of  Giotto,  Bernardo  Daddi,  Taddeo  Gaddi,  and 
the  school  of  Pietro  Lorenzetti.  The  most  typical  picture  of  the 
resulting  French  form  is  the  Louvre  “Entombment,”  painted  about 
1400. 

The  Italian  influence  has  two  aspects,  one  purely  Italian,  in  which 
a  Giotto-like  feeling  for  color-relations  is  evidenced,1  the  other 
already  a  union  of  Italian  and  miniature  forms.  French  miniaturists 
had  worked  in  Italy,  and  their  decorative  motifs — flowered  margins, 
bright  color,  graceful  linear  drawing — had  modified  the  style  of 
numerous  Italian  painters,  of  whom  Simone  Martini,  Lorenzo 
Monaco,  Sano  di  Pietro,  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  Bernardo  Daddi  and 
Taddeo  Gaddi  are  the  most  important.  The  influence  of  the  minia¬ 
tures  is  most  noticeable  in  Daddi  and  it  is  to  his  work  that  the  type 
of  French  primitives  under  discussion  is  most  closely  related. 

The  kinship  with  the  above-mentioned  Italians  appears  chiefly  in 
the  quality  of  the  color,  its  use  in  drawing,  and  its  relations  to  space; 
moreover,  the  pervasive  delicacy  in  both  the  Italian  form  and  that 
of  “Entombment”  is  due  to  their  common  relationship  to  the  minia¬ 
tures. 

A  comparison  between  the  general  plastic  qualities  of  “Entomb¬ 
ment”  and  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord”  (Paris)  and  those  of  the  Bargello 
diptychs  “Madonna  in  Garden — Calvary,”  “Adoration — Crucifixion” 
and  the  Berlin  “Crowning  of  Mary”  indicates  that  the  French  pic- 


1  See  Addenda,  page  314. 
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tures  emerging  from  the  miniature  and  Italian  forms  may  be  subdi¬ 
vided  into  two  groups:  the  first,  typified  by  “Entombment”  and  “Pieta 
of  Our  Lord,”  shows  no  trace  of  German  influence;  the  second,  of 
which  “Madonna  in  Garden — Calvary,”  “Adoration — Crucifixion” 
and  “Crowning  of  Mary”  are  examples,  has  German  elements  in 
varying  degree  engrafted  upon  the  same  Italo-miniature  foundation.2 

Section  I 

ITALO-MINIATURE  TYPE 
Entombment 3 

La  Mise  au  Tombeau  (Louvre) 

“Entombment”  resembles  “Calvary,”  of  the  school  of  Lorenzetti 
(Paris),  in  its  delicate  and  highly  decorative  units  of  color  and  light, 
but  the  units  in  “Calvary”  contain  more  light  than  color.  In 
“Entombment”  the  patterns  of  light  are  subtle  and  the  colors  though 
much  the  same  as  the  pastel  shades  in  “Calvary”  are  of  better  sensu¬ 
ous  quality  and  more  pleasing  relations.  Although  no  positive  color- 
forms  exist  in  “Entombment,”  the  colors  are  modulated  by  light  into 
so  many  nuances  that  their  rich  ensemble  glows  and  shimmers  with 
the  delicacy  of  illuminated  miniatures.  Moreover,  the  relations  of 
every  area  of  color  to  light  and  to  the  adjacent  colors  give  to  the 
paint  itself  a  precious  quality  like  that  of  porcelain  or  enamel.  While 
the  extreme  delicacy  and  finesse  of  execution  suggest  Honore  and  Jean 
Pucelle,  the  organization  of  the  bright  and  light  color-units  in 
closely  packed  planes  again  relates  “Entombment”  to  the  early 
Italians — to  “Calvary”  above  referred  to,  and  to  the  Louvre  “Na¬ 
tivity,  'Virgin  in  Glory,  Calvary,”  attributed  to  Daddi.  The  latter, 
which  is  everywhere  light  and  delicate,  is  closer  to  the  form  of  “En¬ 
tombment”  than  is  “Calvary”  with  its  numerous  areas  of  dark 
colors.  Still  closer  to  the  color-ensemble  of  “Entombment”  is 
Daddi’s  “Madonna  Enthroned”  (No.  73,  Siena  Academy)  4  with  its 
bright,  fresh,  soft  and  delicate  colors.  The  differences  are  that 

2  For  purpose  of  convenience  the  first  of  these  types  will  be  referred  to 
simply  as  the  “Italo-miniature  Type”;  the  second  will  be  termed  “Italo- 
miniature  Type  with  German  Influence.” 

3  Illustration,  page  120. 

4  Illustration,  page  119. 
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Paris 


Pieta  of  Our  Lord 

Diameter  8^6" 


Paris 


(See  page  126) 
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Earthly  Paradise 


Pol  de  Limbourg 
Chantilly 

Tres  Riches  Heures  du  Due  de  Berry 
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the  colors  in  the  Daddi  are  more  sharply  contrasted  to  each 
other  and  arranged  more  compartmently,  they  are  more  solidly 
painted  and  have  a  greater  carrying  power,  they  are  not  so  subtly 
nor  so  richly  nuanced  with  light,  and  a  few  areas  have  positive 
color-forms.  In  general,  color,  line,  light  and  space  are  used  in  more 
subtle  relations  in  “Entombment,”  and  the  execution  is  more  deli¬ 
cate  than  in  the  Daddi. 

The  composition  of  “Entombment”  is  determined  by  the  familiar 
planes  of  color  set  close  together,  with  relative  flattening  of  the 
masses.  The  relation  of  these  planes  to  each  other  in  all  three  dimen¬ 
sions  of  space  is  extremely  dynamic;  and  it  is  this  arrangement,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  subtle  relations  of  bright  and  delicate  color,  that 
establishes  both  the  essentially  French  character  of  the  panel  and 
its  origin  in  Italian  and  miniature  sources.  Facial  expressions  and 
positions  of  bodies  are  very  varied  and  free  from  mechanical  repeti¬ 
tion.  The  whole  organization  of  the  picture  is  a  succession  of 
dynamic,  rhythmic  and  varied  units  composed  of  light,  color,  line 
and  space,  every  rhythm  finding  its  balancing  counterpart. 

The  movement  of  the  planes  made  by  the  figures  and  objects  is 
continued  in  the  arrangement  of  the  halos,  and  is  set  off  by  a  gold 
screenlike  background,  upon  which  the  halos  are  indented  and  which 
is  entirely  covered  with  an  unusual  decoration.  This  consists  of 
a  series  of  small  eight-pointed  stars  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
four  indented  lines  as  in  “Annunciation,”  attributed  to  Memmi 
(Aix-en-Provence)  and  in  the  white  stars  in  the  thirteenth  century 
“Missel  de  Notre-Dame-des-Doms”  (Avignon).  The  gold  surface, 
thickly  covered  with  this  pattern,  gives  an  effect  totally  different  from 
the  glare  of  gold  generally  found  in  the  Italians,  for  example,  in 
Simone  Martini  and  Fra  Angelico,  and  from  the  flat  burnished  area 
of  gold  in  the  Carpentras  “Crowning  of  the  Virgin,”  in  the  Louvre 
“Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis”  and  in  Broederlam’s  altarpiece  at  Dijon. 
The  patterned  gold  setting  of  “Entombment”  radiates  a  subtle  glow 
which  blends  with  and  reenforces  the  delicate  charm  of  the  total  color- 
ensemble. 

The  drawing  of  the  figures  is  based  also  upon  that  of  French 
miniaturists  and  early  Italian  painters.  The  movement  and  grace 
of  the  figure  with  long  flowing  beard,  at  the  upper  right,  recalls  the 
drawing  of  Honore,  but  is  less  sinuous.  The  Sienese  pose  and  gen- 
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eral  drawing  of  the  Madonna  is  counterbalanced  by  the  color  of 
her  face  and  by  the  context  of  other  units  which  are  distinctively 
French.  The  figure  of  the  woman  saint  holding  the  Christ’s  hand 
has  a  kindred  feeling  with  Benozzo  Gozzoli’s  “Madonna  and 
Angels”  (Merion),  in  the  color,  in  the  pattern  of  white  upon  a 
pinkish  flesh,  and  in  the  relation  of  color  to  contours  of  varying 
degree  of  linear  accentuation. 

Modeling  in  “Entombment”  testifies  to  the  versatility  of  the 
painter  in  adapting,  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  the  technical 
devices  appropriate  to  the  realization  of  his  own  original  and  im¬ 
aginative  design.  The  faces — except  those  of  the  Madonna  and 
Christ — are  modeled  with  light  brownish-red  shadows  and  with 
varying  accentuation  of  highlights  on  nose,  cheek,  lips  and  chin. 
The  color  is  more  red  than  brown,  and  of  a  tone  which  tends  toward 
the  deep  rose  of  the  Italians.  It  varies  in  the  different  faces  so  that 
the  general  effect  is  of  an  ivory  tone  tinged  strongly  with  several 
shades  of  pink,  deep  rose  and  red.  The  relations  of  these  tones  and 
the  absence  of  definite  Sienese  green  shadows  make  the  complexions 
quite  different  from  those  of  the  Italians.  The  rose  glow  in  the 
faces  of  Daddi’s  “Madonna  Enthroned”  (No.  73,  Siena  Academy) 
— perhaps  the  closest  of  all  the  Italians  to  “Entombment” — is  subtly 
permeated  with  a  green  which  converts  the  complexions  into  a  rosy- 
ivory  green  totally  unlike  the  flesh  in  “Entombment.” 

The  face  of  the  Madonna  in  the  French  panel  is  modeled  by 
slight  brownish  shadows  placed  upon  an  extensive  chalky-white 
area  which  dominates  the  face.  The  face  of  the  Christ  is  the  only 
one  with  an  unrelieved  brownish  cast;  this  shade  is  engrafted  upon 
a  pervasive  ivory  tone  and  extends  also  to  the  body.  The  patterns 
of  light  on  the  body  of  Christ  and  on  the  forehead,  eyelids,  cheeks, 
lips,  chin  and  the  whole  ridge  of  the  nose,  differentiate  the  modeling 
of  “Entombment”  from  that  of  the  Louvre  “Nativity,  Virgin  in 
Glory,  Calvary,”  attributed  to  Daddi.  In  this  so-called  Daddi  the 
modeling  of  the  Madonna  tends  toward  a  smooth  uniform  solidity 
without  internal  patterns  of  accentuated  or  isolated  spots  of  light  or 
dark.  The  patterned  flesh-painting  in  “Entombment”  is  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  Italian  modeling  of  the  type  of  Lippo  Memmi’s  “St.  Peter” 
(Paris)  and  of  the  Lorenzetti  school  “Calvary”  (Paris).  In  the 
latter,  the  pattern  of  light  in  faces  and  hands  is  relatively  isolated 
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from  the  color  of  the  flesh  and  gives  a  specious  and  dramatic  effect. 

The  modeling  of  the  face  of  Christ  in  “Entombment”  is  done 
somewhat  as  in  “Calvary,”  with  a  pattern  of  light  and  of  dark  brown 
shadows;  the  point  of  difference  is  that  the  shadows,  middle  tones 
and  light  areas  in  “Entombment,”  instead  of  being  in  dramatic  con¬ 
trast  as  in  “Calvary,”  flow  into  each  other  and  thus  unify  the  pattern 
with  the  color  of  the  flesh.  This  method  of  modeling,  by  means 
of  accentuated  patterns  of  light  related  to  the  patterns  of  color,  is 
perceptible  in  every  one  of  the  figures  in  “Entombment,”  and  the 
numerous  variations  in  the  patterns  of  light  and  color  give  different 
results  in  each  unit.  For  example,  the  very  pronounced  pattern  of 
light  in  the  body  of  Christ  is  composed  of  large  areas  none  of  which 
is  absolutely  of  one  color:  the  color  of  each  area  is  subtly  modulated 
with  light  mixed  with  the  various  tones  of  the  brown  shadow.  In 
the  faces  of  the  other  figures  patterns  of  light  are  diversely  accen¬ 
tuated.  The  folds  of  flesh  which  make  the  pattern  in  the  men’s 
faces  are  formed  by  the  contact  of  the  dark  line  of  wrinkles  with 
the  small  brush  stroke  of  lighter  color  on  the  highlight  of  the  fold 
itself.  These  units  move  in  several  directions  and  form  patterns  on 
forehead,  eyelid,  nose,  ear,  neck,  in  different  degrees  of  prominence; 
for  instance,  they  are  most  pronounced  in  the  bearded  man  at 
Christ’s  feet,  and  are  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  modeling  of  the 
figure  holding  the  Madonna’s  arm.  In  the  faces  of  the  Madonna  and 
the  women  saints  the  patterned  light  flows  into  more  delicate  shadows 
than  in  the  Lorenzetti  school  “Calvary,”  and  achieves  a  more  subtle 
modeling.  The  pattern  of  light  in  the  Madonna’s  face  assumes 
a  peculiar  character  because  of  the  chalky  whiteness  of  the  flesh 
which  becomes  in  itself  a  large  area  of  light  very  subtly  related  to 
brown  shadows.  These  brown  areas  are  organized  in  a  pattern 
similar  to  the  pattern  of  colored  areas  in  the  flesh  of  Memmi’s  “St. 
Peter”  (Paris),  but  the  total  unit  of  the  Madonna’s  face  bears  little 
resemblance  to  that  of  “St.  Peter.” 

Another  instance  of  the  subtle  and  plastic  use  of  light  in  “En¬ 
tombment,”  in  contrast  to  its  accentuated  and  relatively  isolated 
character  in  the  Sienese,  is  offered  by  the  blue  gown  of  the  Madonna. 
All  over  this  garment  a  pattern  of  light  defines  the  folds  and  gives 
them  a  delicate  but  adequate  three-dimensional  solidity.  This  pat¬ 
tern  of  light  contributes  to  the  general  decorative  charm  of  the 
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picture  without  appearing  as  an  overaccentuation,  and  the  light  itself 
illuminates  the  color  and  makes  it  pervasive.  In  other  words,  the 
light  participates  in  both  decoration  and  expression  and  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  total  plastic  form. 

The  significance  of  the  comparisons  made  is  that  “Entombment” 
embodies  a  resourceful  and  highly  imaginative  adaptation  of  numerous 
technical  devices  which  achieve  new  and  very  individual  plastic 
effects.  The  picture  is  a  strongly  integrated  plastic  construction,  a 
real  creation  which  owes  its  authentically  French  character  to  the  deli¬ 
cate  organization  of  planes,  to  the  flowing  quality  of  the  bright  and 
delicate  colors  interspersed  with  light,  and  particularly  to  the  sub¬ 
tlety  and  refinement  in  the  interrelation  of  all  the  plastic  means.5 

Pieta  of  Our  Lord  6 

Pitie  de  Notre-Seigneur  (Louvre) 

Like  “Entombment,”  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord,”  catalogued  as  of  the 
period  1390-1410,  shows  a  confluence  of  the  Italian  and  miniature 
traditions.  It  lacks  the  delicate,  airy  lightness  of  “Entomb¬ 
ment”  and  its  less  finely  linear  drawing  is  further  away  from 
that  of  the  miniaturists.  The  colors  are  brighter,  more  numerous, 
arranged  in  more  vivid  contrasts  and  are  applied  more  thickly.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  picture  has  greater  carrying  power  than  “Entomb¬ 
ment”  and  emerges  more  as  a  pattern  of  colors  arranged  in  com¬ 
partments. 

The  compositional  pattern  is  dominated  by  the  strongly  drawn, 
distorted  body  of  Christ  placed  on  the  lap  of  the  blue-robed  Ma¬ 
donna,  with  which  its  color-areas  form  a  series  of  rhythms  and 
contrasts.  The  most  essential  element  of  the  composition,  and  the 
chief  source  of  its  appeal,  resides  in  the  compact  arrangement  of 
colored  planes.  The  conventional  type  of  composition  of  the  central 
unit  with  bilateral  balancing  units  is  freed  from  banality  or  monot¬ 
ony  by  varied  placing  to  right  and  left  of  the  planes  forming  the 
duplicating  rhythms.  The  three  units  on  the  right,  made  by  the 
two  figures  and  the  upper  part  of  Christ’s  body,  are  adequately 
balanced  on  the  left  by  the  two  saints  and  the  legs  of  Christ.  The 

5  For  further  comparative  data  see  Addenda,  page  319. 

6  Illustration,  page  121. 
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figures  consist  of  a  series  of  colored  planes  so  arranged  at  various 
angles  to  each  other  and  to  the  vertical  gold  background  that  they 
combine  in  a  very  intricate  and  dynamic  spatial  pattern.  The  richly 
sensuous  and  well-related  colors  make  an  exceptionally  fine  deco¬ 
rative  pattern.  The  sequence  of  bright  blues,  reds,  deep  greens, 
mauve,  of  the  various  planes,  with  smaller  notes  of  old  rose  and 
cerise,  adds  richness  and  strength  to  the  color-pattern.  As  a  whole 
the  colors  are  not  so  richly  nuanced  with  light  as  in  “Entombment” 
and  the  color-ensemble  is  not  so  delicate,  varied  or  complex. 

In  addition  to  the  qualities  dependent  upon  their  common  der¬ 
ivation,  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord”  and  “Entombment”  have  a  number 
of  resemblances  in  minor  points.  Such  are  the  tooled  background, 
the  decorative  motifs  on  some  of  the  draperies,  and  various  features 
in  the  drawing  and  modeling  of  figures.  The  surface  of  the  gold 
background  in  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord”  is  covered  with  narrow  parallel 
bands  of  dots  alternating  with  bands  of  eight-pointed  stars.  The 
latter  are  formed,  as  in  “Entombment,”  by  the  intersection  of  four 
indented  lines,  but  in  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord”  the  bands  and  dots  follow 
the  circular  shape  of  the  panel  and  make  a  series  of  concentric 
curves.  The  gold  motif  which  decorates  the  robe  of  the  kneeling 
figure  in  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord”  is  the  same  stitchlike  pattern  as  on 
several  of  the  draperies  in  “Entombment.”  Moreover,  in  both  pic¬ 
tures  embroidered  borders  on  several  of  the  draperies  resemble  the 
pattern  of  Arabic  characters.  This  device  is  employed  also  by  the 
contemporary  illuminator  Pol  de  Limbourg,7  and  by  other  French 
miniaturists  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  chapter  on  plastic  form  that  no  plastic 
element  can  be  considered  except  in  relation  to  the  others:  that 
drawing  and  composition,  for  example,  are  totally  incomplete  apart 
from  the  influence  exercised  upon  them  by  color.  This  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  photographs  of  the  two  pictures 
under  consideration,  which  will  show  how  fundamentally  the  dif¬ 
ferentiation  between  them  depends  upon  the  ensemble  of  all  the 
plastic  means.  Elements  photographically  reproducible,  such  as  line, 
pattern  of  shapes,  iconographic  detail,  broad  contrast  of  light  and 
dark,  appear  to  be  very  similar  in  the  photographs  of  the  two  panels. 

7  E.g.,  “Crowning  of  the  Virgin”  in  “Ties  Riches  Heures  du  Due  de  Berry” 
— Chantilly. 
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The  camera  shows  close  resemblance  also  in  the  decorative  motifs,  in 
the  Byzantine  arrangement  of  the  Madonna’s  hood,  in  the  angular 
outline  of  the  Sienese  droop,  in  the  type  of  faces,  and  particularly  in 
the  shape  of  the  body  of  Christ  with  the  patterns  made  by  the  trick¬ 
ling  blood  and  by  areas  of  shadow.  These  resemblances  are  due 
naturally  to  a  common  traditional  foundation ;  nevertheless,  the 
drawing,  which  is  a  fusion  of  all  the  plastic  means  and  which  can 
be  really  seen  only  in  the  panels  themselves,  differs  sufficiently  in 
them  to  give  distinctive  identity  to  each. 

Modeling  also,  which  appears  in  the  photographs  to  be  almost 
the  same,  is  actually  diversified  by  individual  relations  between  the 
color,  light  and  shadow  in  the  flesh.  For  example,  only  two  of  the 
figures  in  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord”  have  the  reddish-brown  or  deep 
rose  suffusion ;  the  shadows  which  model  the  chalky-white  complexion 
of  the  Madonna’s  face  are  not  brown  as  in  “Entombment,”  but  are 
a  subtle  blue  which  give  to  the  flesh  a  slightly  darker  tinge  than  a 
uniform  chalky  white.  A  difference  of  similar  plastic  character 
appears  in  the  painting  of  the  Christ:  in  the  pieta,  the  body  is  whiter 
than  the  face  because  its  areas  of  shadow  are  less  pronounced,  and 
its  blue-green  shadows,  only  slightly  tinged  with  brown,  give  a 
different  effect  from  the  pronounced  brown  suffusion  of  the  Christ 
in  “Entombment.” 

Modeling  of  flesh  in  the  pieta  is  in  general  free  from  the  Sienese 
green:  the  dark  areas  in  the  face  of  Christ  and  the  bluish-green 
shadows  in  the  Madonna’s  face  are  hardly  more  than  suggestive  of 
the  Sienese  tone.  The  complexion  of  the  two  bearded  men  is  a  pro¬ 
nounced  brownish  red,  with  highlights  on  forehead,  nose,  cheek,  and 
it  resembles  the  flesh  in  the  Berlin  “Trinity  and  Apostles.”  In  both 
pictures,  the  brownish  shadows  temper  the  rose  flesh  and  form  a  sort 
of  suffusion  over  the  underlying  ivory  peachblow.  The  face  of  the 
standing  figure  on  the  left  in  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord,”  similar  to  that 
of  St.  Magdalen  in  “Entombment,”  is  a  clean-cut,  cameolike  pro¬ 
file,  with  pronounced  red  touches  on  the  lips.  It  is  modeled  by  a 
rose  suffusion  of  the  ivory  foundation  associated  with  a  vague  tinge 
of  bluish  green.  The  relations  of  this  color  to  the  sharp  linear 
contour  differentiate  the  drawing  from  that  of  St.  Magdalen’s 
face  in  “Entombment”;  in  the  photographs  this  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence  is  imperceptible  and  the  units  seem  almost  identical.  Again, 
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the  face  of  the  female  saint  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  pieta  owes 
its  plastic  quality  to  a  network  of  relationships  between  light,  color 
and  line,  which  cannot  be  recorded  by  the  camera.  The  general  ivory 
tone  of  this  face  is  slightly  suffused  with  red  on  the  shadow  side, 
and  subtly  tinged  with  blue  on  the  lighted  part.  The  drawing  of 
the  hair  in  both  “Entombment”  and  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord”  is  done 
in  narrow,  undulating  strands  somewhat  as  in  the  Berlin  “Crown¬ 
ing  of  Mary”;  in  the  pieta  the  strands  are  larger,  longer  and  not 
so  mechanically  patterned  as  in  the  Berlin  composition;  in  “En¬ 
tombment”  the  hair  is  more  loosely  and  more  delicately  drawn. 

Each  of  the  two  Louvre  panels  acquires  individuality  and  a  defi¬ 
nite  French  character  by  different  sets  of  new  plastic  relations  estab¬ 
lished  through  the  amalgamation  of  the  bright  color-scheme  of  the 
Italians  with  the  compact  composition  of  planes  and  delicate  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  miniaturists. 


Section  II 

ITALO-MINIATURE  TYPE  WITH  GERMAN  INFLUENCE 

Crowning  of  Mary  8 

Kronung  Mariae  (Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin) 

This  small  circular  panel  is  close  to  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord”  (Paris) 
in  its  ensemble  of  bright  colors,  in  its  general  decorative  character, 
and  in  the  general  type  of  its  figures;  both  pictures  have  also  the 
sharp,  clean-cut  line  derived  from  the  miniaturists.  “Crowning  of 
Mary”  is  nearer  to  its  foreign  sources  than  either  the  Louvre  “En¬ 
tombment”  or  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord.”  The  foundation  of  the  flesh- 
color  is  less  ivory-toned,  the  white  of  the  eyes  is  more  accentuated, 
and  the  general  feeling  of  the  color-relations  is  more  pronouncedly 
Italian.  “Crowning  of  Mary”  is  heavier  than  “Entombment”  and 
not  so  heavy  as  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord,”  which  latter  acquires  weight 
from  the  heavier  line,  thicker  paint,  and  more  solid  color.  The  rela¬ 
tive  heaviness  of  “Crowning  of  Mary,”  in  comparison  with  “En¬ 
tombment,”  results  chiefly  from  the  modeling,  the  chubby  expression 
in  some  of  the  faces,  and  the  execution,  all  of  which  bear  evidence  of 
German  influences.  Another  contributing  factor  to  this  relative 

8  Illustration,  page  133. 
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heaviness  is  the  execution  of  the  gold  ornaments — halos,  crown, 
embroideries,  sun-rays — which  are  slightly  raised  above  the  surround¬ 
ing  surfaces.  The  halo  around  the  head  of  God  is  a  square  com¬ 
posed  of  radiating  striae,  which  supplies  an  interesting  rhythmic 
variation  of  the  decorative  unit  formed  by  the  sun-rays  on  the  gold 
background. 

Although  the  color-ensemble  of  this  Berlin  panel  is  obviously  that 
of  the  Italian  tradition,  the  individual  tones  and  their  manner  of 
juxtaposition  are  original.  The  modifications  make  the  color- 
scheme,  at  least  in  certain  parts,  definitely  French;  for  instance,  the 
whitish  rose-ivory  of  the  canopy,  the  more  subtle  rose-ivory  of  the 
curtain,  slightly  tinged  with  shadows  of  indefinable  hue,  and  the 
light  and  dark  mauves  of  the  throne,  in  their  delicacy,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  subtlety  of  relations  between  a  variety  of  colors  very 
similar  in  tone — this  totality  of  features  is  French.  As  bright  units 
of  color,  the  two  angels  on  the  left  are  somewhat  reminiscent  of 
Benozzo  Gozzoli  and  Fra  Angelico,  though  it  is  rare  that  the  latter 
attains  to  equal  delicacy  and  sensuous  appeal.  This  delicacy  is  tem¬ 
pered  but  not  compromised  by  the  admixture  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  elements  from  the  German  form. 

The  use  of  space  in  “Crowning  of  Mary”  is  an  additional  point 
of  difference  from  other  paintings  of  the  same  type.  Perspective, 
particularly  in  the  drawing  of  the  throne,  canopy  and  floor,  is  more 
realistic  than  in  “Entombment”  and  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord.”  More¬ 
over,  the  planes  are  less  clean-cut  and  less  compactly  organized.  The 
two  angels  on  the  right  are  placed  one  behind  the  other  but  are  not 
differentiated  sharply  enough  to  constitute  a  compositional  unit  of 
planes.  This  unit  resembles,  in  this  respect,  that  of  the  two  angels 
to  the  left  in  Lochner’s  “Madonna  in  the  Garden  of  Roses”  (Co¬ 
logne).  While  the  planes  are  adequate  in  each  of  these  two  pictures, 
and  not  jumbled  together,  they  do  not  play  the  important  composi¬ 
tional  role  that  they  do  in  the  two  Louvre  panels. 

Indebtedness  to  the  miniaturists  appears  in  various  features,  chiefly 
decorative:  one  such  is  the  novel  note  offered  by  the  decoration  in 
the  foreground.  This  consists  of  a  succession  of  blue,  white  and 
rose  flowers  painted  upon  a  light  green  checkered  floor.  The  flowers 
seem  to  be  neither  patterns  in  the  floor  nor  plants  actually  growing 
from  the  ground.  Both  the  decorative  effect  and  the  execution  are 
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adapted  from  the  miniaturists’  drawing  of  the  realistic  detailed  flowers 
on  margins  of  manuscripts.9  The  interpretation  of  subject-matter  in 
“Crowning  of  Mary”  is  reminiscent  of  the  miniaturist  Pol  de  Lim- 
bourg.  As  in  his  “Crowning  of  the  Virgin”  (“Tres  Riches  Heures 
du  Due  de  Berry” — Chantilly),  the  subject  is  embodied  in  a  composi¬ 
tion  of  two  main  units  with  no  definite  central  mass.  Earlier  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  same  compositional  arrangement  are  found  also  in  Orcagna 
(London),  Lorenzo  Monaco  (London)  and  Fra  Angelico  (Paris) 
but  in  contexts  of  different  plastic  features.  This  arrangement  differs 
from  the  usual  bilaterally  balanced,  pyramidal  presentation  of  the 
same  subject-matter  in  versions  of  “Crowning  of  the  Virgin”  at  Car- 
pentras,  Villeneuve-les-Avignon,  Merion,  and  Basel. 

Though  its  sources  in  foreign  traditions  are  evident,  “Crowning 
of  Mary”  varies  from  them,  in  the  ways  above  described,  to  a  suffi¬ 
cient  degree  to  establish  its  own  plastic  individuality. 

Madonna  in  Garden — Calvary  10 

La  Madonna  e  Santi  nel  Giardino — II  Calvario 
(Museo  del  Bargello,  Florence) 

This  small  diptych  is  classified  in  the  Bargello  Museum  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Ile-de-France  school  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Since 
the  Louvre  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord”  is  also  thus  catalogued,  both  at¬ 
tributions  cannot  be  accurate  because  the  plastic  characteristics  of  the 
two  pictures  are  very  different. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  “Madonna  in  Garden — Calvary”  is  the 
compartmental  pattern  of  bright  colors  with  numerous  areas  of  gold 
brocades  executed  in  detail.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  few, 
less  varied  and  less  meticulously  executed  gold  decorations  in  the 
Louvre  “Entombment,”  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord”  and  in  the  Berlin 
“Crowning  of  Mary.”  The  decorative  motifs  in  “Pieta  of  Our 
Lord”  and  “Entombment”  are  subordinate  to  organizations  of  com¬ 
pact  planes,  whereas  the  profusion  of  gold  motifs  in  the  Bargello 
diptych  determines  an  essentially  decorative  composition. 

The  conventional  Gothic  patterns  carved  upon  the  sharply 
pointed  frame  contribute  much  to  the  ornamental  character  of  the 
diptych.  The  highly  decorative  design  of  the  panels  proper  is  due 

9E.g.,  Pucelle’s  “Breviaire  de  Belleville” — Paris;  Jean  Bourdichon’s 
“Heures  d’Anne  de  Bretagne” — Paris. 

10  Illustrations,  pages  134,  135. 
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as  much  to  the  patterns  of  the  brocades  as  to  the  brightness  of  the 
color  and  the  presence  of  much  gold.  Areas  of  smooth  dull  gold 
in  the  background  relieve,  by  contrast,  the  profusion  of  decorated 
areas.  The  gold  patterns  of  the  brocades  are  accentuated  by  being 
painted  flatly  over  the  folds  as  well  as  over  the  bright  colors  of  the 
material.  In  flatness  of  execution  and  in  brightness  of  color  the 
embroidered  textiles  recall  those  of  “Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis” 
(Paris),  but  are  not  so  mechanical,  and  the  patterns  are  smaller  and 
less  superficial.  The  sources  of  these  delicate  decorations  are  the  pat¬ 
terns  indented  on  backgrounds  of  French  miniatures  and  on  brocades 
of  the  early  Venetian,  Sienese,  Florentine  and  Umbrian  painters, 
who  had  adapted  the  method  of  the  miniaturists  to  decorative  forms  of 
panel-painting.11  Compared  with  “Madonna  in  Garden — Calvary” 
pictures  such  as  those  of  Bartolo  di  Fredi  (Siena)  and  Giovanni  da 
Milano  (Florence)  with  their  numerous  areas  of  decorative  brocades, 
lack  its  fine  miniature  quality  and  aesthetic  appeal.  In  general,  the 
differences  in  this  respect  between  the  Italians  and  this  Bargello  dip¬ 
tych  are  that  the  glow  of  the  gold  in  Italian  brocades  and  its  relation 
to  adjacent  colors  are  not  so  subtle,  the  colors  are  less  delicate  and 
the  miniature  character  of  the  execution  is  diminished  by  the  larger 
size  of  the  motifs  and  often  by  the  technique  of  continuous  indented 
lines. 

The  foregoing  indicates  that  the  preponderating  influences  in  the 
creation  of  this  diptych  are  the  decorative  form  and  the  meticulous 
technique  of  French  miniaturists;  in  other  words,  the  original  French 
source  is  not  impaired  by  elements  taken  from  other  traditions.  Ital¬ 
ian  influences  are  perceptible  in  the  expressions  of  the  faces,  in  their 
drawing  and  modeling,  and,  except  for  the  relative  absence  of  green, 
in  the  general  color-scheme.  A  series  of  very  fine  ridges  slightly 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  flesh  create,  as  in  the  Byzantines,  a 
definite  pattern  in  slight  relief;  this  technique  occurs  also,  but  in  a 
coarser  form,  in  some  of  the  Italians,  Giovanni  di  Paolo,  for  example. 
Nevertheless,  the  Italian  traits  do  not  appear  in  an  unchanged  form, 
and  they  are  given  a  different  significance  by  their  association  with 
a  preponderating  number  of  characteristics  taken  from  the  French 
miniatures. 

11  E.g.,  Bartolo  di  Fredi,  Bernardo  Daddi,  Giovanni  da  Milano,  Loren- 
zetti,  Simone  Martini,  Gentile  da  Fabriano. 


Crowning  of  Mary 
Diameter  8" 

(See  page  129) 
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Madonna  in  Garden  Florence 

Left  shutter  of  diptych 

35^"xi23/8" 


(See  page  131) 
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Calvary  Florence 

Right  shutter  of  diptych 
35^"  x  12 y&" 

(See  page  131) 
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Cologne 
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With  the  exception  of  the  bluish-yellow  and  greenish  tones  yielding 
subtle  color-forms  in  the  flesh  of  the  two  crucified  thieves,  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  flesh  appears  to  be  rather  uniform.  Close  inspection  reveals 
variations  in  the  faces  from  the  whitish  warm  ivory  complexion  of 
the  Madonna,  to  red  and  brown  shades  of  ivory  and  definite  reds 
and  browns  in  the  other  figures.  The  quality  and  the  tone  of  the 
ivory  of  the  Madonna’s  face  give  to  the  whole  figure  a  positive 
French  character.  Some  of  the  faces  are  modeled  by  contrast  of 
light  and  dark,  and  the  accentuated  areas  of  light  form  a  pattern 
which  is  enriched  by  streaks  of  highlights  on  nose,  eyes  and  forehead. 
Similarly,  the  color  of  the  body  of  the  crucified  Christ  is  only  ap¬ 
parently  uniform.  A  vague  green,  together  with  tones  of  ivory  and 
brown,  gives  variety  to  the  color  of  the  flesh  and  a  definite  three- 
dimensional  solidity  to  the  modeling.  Series  of  minute  ridges  of 
paint  reenforce  the  color  in  the  modeling  but  not  so  obviously  as  in 
some  of  the  faces.  The  ridges  achieve  a  pronounced  pattern  of  light 
on  the  whole  length  of  the  legs,  on  the  toes,  on  the  Christ’s  extended 
left  arm  and  on  the  entire  muscular  structure  of  the  shoulder  down 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  breast.  Effects  similar  to  this  in  early  Sienese 
painters  indicate  that  the  method  is  a  use  of  the  Italian  adaptation 
of  the  Byzantine  accentuated  patterns  of  light.  If  it  were  not  for 
these  small  ridges  the  body  of  Christ,  which  has  no  internal  pattern 
of  muscles  or  ribs,  would  be  a  smoothly  painted  unit.  In  short, 
modeling  of  the  flesh  varies  from  areas  that  are  definitely  streaked  all 
over  into  irregular  patterns,  to  faces  with  highlights  accentuated  in 
the  Sienese  manner.  A  vague  suggestion  of  the  Sienese  green  cast  is 
perceptible  only  in  the  two  angels  to  the  left  in  the  panel  “Madonna 
in  Garden,”  and  their  Sienese  modeling  is  modified  by  the  chubby 
faces  and  a  drawing  reminiscent  of  the  early  Germans. 

The  drawing  of  the  hands  embodies  another  combination  of  Ger¬ 
man  and  Italian  elements:  the  accentuated  pattern  of  ridges  recalls 
the  hands  in  “Birth  of  the  Virgin”  (Paris),  attributed  to  Matteo 
di  Giovanni  and  in  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo’s  “Dead  Christ  and  Two 
Scenes  from  the  Legend  of  St.  Jerome”  (Paris)  ;  and  the  fingers,  like 
knobbed  claws,  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  Konrad  von  Soest 
(Bad  Wildungen,  Munster,  Merion).  Other  German  features 
enter  into  the  form  of  the  diptych  and  determine  its  general  type 
as  well  as  its  individuality.  The  beards  in  a  number  of  figures  are 
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drawn  much  in  the  manner  of  Master  Wilhelm  (frescoes — Co¬ 
logne),12  and  the  coarsely  linear  hair  is  rendered  in  corkscrew  units 
with  accentuated  highlights,  as  in  some  of  the  early  Germans.  The 
costumes  of  two  of  the  figures  in  the  panel  “Calvary”  are  drawn  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  large  areas  of  light  and  of  color,  somewhat  as 
in  early  Austrian  and  Cologne  painters.13  Still  other  adaptations  of 
German  devices  are  the  short  parallel  indentations  in  the  brocades 
and  the  accentuation  of  fluid  patterns  of  light  in  the  folds  of  those 
draperies  which  are  not  decorated  with  gold. 

The  grouping  of  the  masses  in  the  composition  of  the  left  panel 
is  suggestive  of  later  Upper  Rhine  and  Cologne  pictures  such  as 
“Garden  of  Paradise”  (Frankfort)  and  “Madonna  and  Child,  with 
Female  Saints”  (Berlin),  and  also  of  Memling’s  “Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine”  (Paris).  The  essential  differences  are  determined  by  the 
character  of  each  tradition  and  the  plastic  expression  of  the  individual 
form. 

The  origin  of  “Madonna  in  Garden — Calvary”  in  French  minia¬ 
tures  and  Italian  paintings  explains  its  similarity  to  the  Louvre  “Pieta 
of  Our  Lord”  and  “Entombment”  and  to  the  Berlin  “Crowning  of 
Mary”  in  the  subtlety  of  color-relations  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
color-scheme.  In  the  diptych,  however,  the  Italo-miniature  deriva¬ 
tions  have  been  adapted  to  a  much  more  decorative  purpose,  and  the 
German  elements,  present  in  both  “Crowning  of  Mary”  and  the  Bar- 
gello  diptych,  are  more  numerous  in  the  latter.  In  spite  of  the  perva¬ 
sive  delicacy  and  positive  miniature  quality  in  the  Louvre  and  Berlin 
panels,  these  pictures  lack  the  rich  and  highly  decorative  brocades 
of  the  diptych :  their  embroidered  fabrics  are  more  mechanically  exe¬ 
cuted  and  function  less  powerfully  in  the  total  decoration.  The 
setting  of  many  of  the  gold  patterns  in  “Madonna  in  Garden — 
Calvary”  upon  grounds  of  brighter  colors,  contributes  to  its  greater 
decorative  effect  and  brings  it  nearer  to  the  form  of  the  French 
miniaturists  and  to  those  of  the  Sienese  and  early  Venetian  painters. 
A  relative  heaviness,  a  greater  carrying  power  and  more  definite 
contrasts  of  color  than  in  “Entombment,”  relate  “Madonna  in  Gar¬ 
den — Calvary”  somewhat  closer  to  the  form  of  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord,” 
but  the  ridged  painting  of  flesh,  the  amount  of  gold  decorations  and 

12  See  illustration,  page  136. 

13  E.g.,  “Crucifixion,”  Austrian  school,  c.  1400 — Merion ;  “Laurent’s  Church 
Life  of  Jesus” — Cologne. 
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the  German  elements  in  the  drawing  of  the  diptj^ch,  establish  essen¬ 
tial  differences.  More  than  with  any  other  picture  of  Italo-miniature 
origin  “Madonna  in  Garden — Calvary”  has  points  in  common  with 
the  Louvre  polyptych  “Altarpiece  of  the  Virgin” ;  these  include  the 
squatty  bearded  figures,  the  angels’  chubby  faces,  the  general  pose  and 
vivid  expressions  of  the  figures,  the  upward  and  downward  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  angels’  wings,  the  folds  patterned  with  light,  and  the  use 
of  thin  ridges  of  paint  in  the  modeling  of  the  flesh.  The  diptych  does 
not  carry  so  strongly  as  the  richer  and  more  solidly  colored  units  of 
the  Louvre  polyptych;  the  figures  are  not  so  expressive  or  convincing 
and,  in  this  respect,  they  resemble  more  the  corresponding  units  in 
the  so-called  Broederlam  school  polyptych  at  Antwerp. 

“Madonna  in  Garden — Calvary”  represents  a  form  of  early 
French  painting  between  the  type  of  “Entombment” — “Pieta  of  Our 
Lord,”  which  relies  almost  exclusively  on  the  miniature-Italian  foun¬ 
dation,  and  those  pictures  of  the  Louvre  polyptych  category  which 
belong  to  the  border-line  of  Franco-German  painting. 


Chapter  III 

FRANCO-GERMAN  BORDERLAND  FORM 

Section  I 

ITS  DEVELOPMENT 

The  polyptych  “Altarpiece  of  the  Virgin”  (Paris),  “Scene  in 
Temple”  (Merion),  “Holy  Trinity”  (London)  and  “Trinity 
and  Apostles”  (Berlin)  are  types  of  early  French  painting  in  which 
the  Italo-miniature  foundation,  characteristic  of  the  pictures  treated 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  changed  by  an  admixture  of  German 
elements. 

The  predominating  German  factors  are  those  of  the  German 
tradition  of  the  fourteenth  century,  especially  of  the  Cologne  and 
Bohemian  schools.  The  Germans,  however,  had  adopted  numerous 
features  of  the  work  of  antecedent  French  artists  (e.g.,  Honore  and 
the  illuminator  of  the  “Psautier  d’Ingeburge”)  and  of  the  border¬ 
land  type  of  painting  represented  by  the  Louvre  Rhenish  school 
panels  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  (“Scenes  from  the 
Life  of  Christ”).  This  indicates  that  the  contributions  of  these 
French  and  Rhenish  artists  were  absorbed  more  readily  by  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  and  Cologne  masters  of  the  fourteenth  century  than  by  the 
French  of  that  period.  It  also  explains  the  fact  that  when,  a  century 
later,  elements  from  Honore’s  miniatures  and  from  those  of  the 
“Psautier  d’Ingeburge”  reappear  in  the  French  tradition,  they  are 
part  of  a  general  countercurrent  of  German  influences  diluted  with 
numerous  foreign  accretions. 

The  following  comparisons  between  typical  forms  of  the  early 
French  and  German  traditions  will  help  determine  some  of  their 
reciprocal  relations  and  the  consequent  development  of  a  Franco- 
German  type  of  borderland  painting. 
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Psautier  d’Ingeburge  1 
Between  1170  and  1200 
(Musee  Conde,  Chantilly) 

The  origin  of  this  manuscript  in  the  Rhenish  region  is  indicated 
by  a  similarity  with  the  German  type  of  miniatures  represented  in 
the  eleventh  century  “Evangelienbuch  Otto  III”  (Munich).  The 
two  sets  of  miniatures  offer  a  similar  type  of  drawing  in  the  poses 
and  distortions  of  figures  and  in  the  linear  patterns  which  duplicate 
the  Byzantine  method  of  defining  folds,  floor,  etc.2  The  patterns  are 
less  dramatic  in  the  Ingeburge  manuscript,  the  general  drawing  is  not 
so  crude,  and  a  slight  curvilinear  character  in  the  preponderating  ver¬ 
tical  rhythms  of  the  draperies  lends  a  subtle  grace  to  the  comparatively 
rigid  figures.  These  differences  in  the  interpretation  of  Byzantine 
drawing  are  steps  toward  the  identifying  marks  of  the  respective  tradi¬ 
tions;  that  is,  graceful  rigidity  of  the  French  and  dramatic  heaviness 
of  the  German.  At  this  stage  of  development,  each  form  contains  also 
elements  which  become  incorporated  in  the  other  tradition,  thereby 
establishing  reciprocal  influences  between  French  and  German  primi¬ 
tives.  An  example  of  this  is  the  drawing  of  the  folds  in  the  Inge¬ 
burge  manuscript:  in  addition  to  internal  linear  patterns,  the  dra¬ 
peries  are  streaked  with  long  and  broad  areas  of  light  which  increase 
the  brightness  of  the  color  and  achieve  a  semblance  of  modeling  in 
the  folds.  While  this  type  of  drawing  by  patterns  of  light  and  color 
is  used  also  by  Honore,  it  develops  into  a  feature  more  characteristic 
of  the  Bohemian  and  Cologne  painters  and  is  seen  in  its  richest  form 
in  the  “Laurent’s  Church  Life  of  Jesus”  (Cologne).  Other  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  “Psautier  d’Ingeburge”  miniatures  that  are  absorbed 
into  typical  German  painting  and  remain  relatively  absent  from  the 
French,  are  the  exotic  character  and  glare  of  the  color-scheme,  the 
brilliance  of  the  burnished  gold  and  the  dead  uniformity  in  the  sur¬ 
face  and  texture  of  the  flesh. 

The  pose  of  the  heads  and  the  curvilinear  drawing  of  hair  and 
beard  in  the  figures  of  the  Ingeburge  manuscript  represent  an  early 
stage  in  the  transition  from  the  linearly  patterned,  but  comparatively 

1  Illustration,  page  149. 

2  Cf.  folio  17  in  “Psautier  d’Ingeburge”  and  “Washing  of  the  Feet”  in 
“Evangelienbuch  Otto  III.”  (See  illustrations,  pages  149,  148.) 
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static,  drawing  of  the  Byzantines,  to  the  more  fluid,  more  decorative 
and  more  expressive  German  drawing,  illustrated  by  the  Medusa-like 
heads  in  numerous  German  painters.3  Relations  between  German 
painters  and  French  illuminators  are  even  more  apparent  in  Honore, 
whose  form  embodies  features  nearer  to  what  the  Germans  took  from 
the  French.  These  features  in  Honore  are  placed  in  a  context  which 
makes  his  form  more  French  than  that  of  the  Ingeburge  miniatures. 

Honore 

Breviarum  Parisense  4 

Circa  1296 

(Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris) 

Honore  retains  the  Byzantine  framework  of  the  Ingeburge 
miniatures,  especially  in  the  drawing  of  facial  expressions  and 
in  the  linear  patterns  of  the  draperies.  Features  common  to 
both  the  French  and  German  traditions,  which  were  only  forecast 
in  the  Ingeburge  miniatures,  acquire  in  Honore  a  more  positive  iden¬ 
tity.  Fluidity,  delicacy,  clean-cutness,  subtlety,  pattern  of  planes 
and  general  decorative  treatment  of  subject — all  these  features,  fun¬ 
damental  to  the  French  tradition,  are  more  in  evidence  in  Honore 
than  in  the  Ingeburge  miniatures.  A  characteristic  of  Honore  which 
reappears  in  the  Germans  is  the  patterned  drawing  of  hair  and  beards 
in  flowing  rhythms  of  snakelike  strands:  the  hooded  figure  in  his 
“David  Anointed  by  Samuel”  is  almost  duplicated  in  the  priest’s  head 
of  “Presentation”  by  the  Cologne  Master  of  c.  1340  (Cologne). 
This  general  type  of  curlicue  pattern,  varied  in  degree  of  accentuation, 
becomes  a  constructive  factor  in  the  German  tradition:  the  curvi¬ 
linear  strands  are  diminished  in  Master  Wilhelm  and  emphasized 
with  graceful,  filiform  cascade  movement  in  Diirer.5  A  significant 
difference  in  the  German  and  French  versions  is  that  the  patterned 
unit  of  hair  or  beard  is  made  coarser  and  heavier  in  the  German 
context.  Another  characteristic  of  Honore  adopted  by  the  German 
masters  is  the  drawing  of  folds  by  means  of  color  patterned  with 

3  E.g.,  “Annunciation”  and  “Presentation,”  Cologne  Master  of  c.  1340 — 
Cologne;  Master  Wilhelm,  c.  1370,  fragments  of  frescoes — Cologne;  Diirer’s 
“St.  Philip  the  Apostle”  and  “St.  James  the  Great” — Florence. 

4  Illustration,  page  147. 

5  E.g.,  “St.  Philip  the  Apostle”  and  “St.  James  the  Great” — Florence. 
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broad,  long  and  generally  vertical  areas  of  light.  In  the  plastic  role 
of  his  patterns  Honore  stands  nearer  to  the  German  school  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  “Laurent’s  Church  Life  of  Jesus”  (Cologne)  than  does 
the  illuminator  of  the  “Psautier  d’Ingeburge” ;  yet  the  pastel  delicacy 
of  Honore’s  color  is  remote  from  the  brilliance  and  carrying  power 
common  to  the  Cologne  panel  and  the  Ingeburge  miniatures. 

Abundant  linear  patterns  in  Honore  result  in  a  quasi  cubistic  ap¬ 
pearance  suggestive  of  the  German  triptych  “Crucifixion”  by  a 
Cologne  painter  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  (Co¬ 
logne).  The  French  miniatures  lack  the  crudity  and  coarseness  of 
the  German  panel,  and  their  fundamental  Byzantine  angularity  has 
been  altered  by  fluidity  and  grace.  Moreover,  the  comparatively 
simplified  patterns  and  planes  in  both  sets  of  French  miniatures  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  chapter  illustrate  the  basic  difference  between  the 
general  simplicity  of  the  French  and  the  relative  elaborateness  of 
the  Germans. 


Rhenish  School  of  circa  1340 
Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ  6 

Scenes  de  la  vie  du  Christ  (Louvre) 

Thus  far  it  has  been  shown  that  the  illuminator  of  the  “Psautier 
d’Ingeburge”  engrafted  upon  the  Byzantine  form  the  nucleus  of 
some  of  the  later  French  and  German  traits.  That  this  miniaturist 
is  known  to  have  been  of  Rhenish  origin  is  significant  because  it 
accounts  for  his  influence  upon  both  French  and  German  traditions, 
as  well  as  for  the  origin  of  a  Rhenish  form  of  borderland  painting 
exemplified  by  the  four  small  Louvre  panels  “Scenes  from  the  Life 
of  Christ.” 

These  Rhenish  panels  and  the  Ingeburge  miniatures  are  linked 
together  by  their  simplicity  of  compositional  arrangement,  their 
modifications  of  the  Byzantine  drawing  and  their  decorative  use  of 
color  and  light.  The  Byzantine  form,  as  adapted  by  the  Ingeburge 
artist,  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  drawing  in  the  Rhenish 
panels,  but  acquires  in  them  more  weight  and  solidity.  A  plain 
green,  almost  black,  background  which  replaces  the  conventional 


6  Illustrations,  pages  150,  151. 
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setting  of  gold,  gives  an  illusion  of  deep  space  and  thus  sets  off  the 
three-dimensional  quality  of  the  figures  and  accentuates  the  spatial 
composition.  This  background,  which  may  have  been  adapted  from 
the  flatly  colored  setting  of  Byzantine-Roman  painting,  is  somewhat 
akin  to  what  was  used  later  by  a  number  of  French  painters  work¬ 
ing  in  the  region  of  Nice.  The  colors  of  the  garments — deep  green, 
wine  red,  crimson,  etc. — harmonize  with  the  tone  of  the  dark  back¬ 
ground  and  combine  in  a  rather  somber  but  rich  ensemble  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  brilliance  in  the  “Psautier  d’Ingeburge”  and  the 
pastel  delicacy  in  Honore. 

The  treatment  of  the  folds  is  a  continuation  of  the  practice  noted 
in  the  light-and-color  patterns  of  the  Ingeburge  manuscript  and  of 
Honore,  but  the  areas  of  light  and  the  patterns  made  by  the  folds 
are  not  so  sharply  linear  nor  so  angular.  Also,  the  sequence  of  color 
and  light,  instead  of  being  little  more  than  mere  pattern  as  in  the 
miniatures,  combine  into  units  of  three-dimensional  solidity  and  thus 
approach  nearer  the  drawing  of  later  Bohemian  and  Cologne 
painters.7  The  streak  of  light  on  many  of  the  folds  in  the  Rhenish 
panels  terminates  in  a  hooklike  curve  which  seems  to  be  an  adaptation, 
in  terms  of  color  and  light,  of  the  linear  hairpin  pattern  used  by  the 
thirteenth  century  French  draughtsman  Villard  de  Honnecourt 
(“Album  de  Dessins” — Paris)  to  represent  folds.  The  Rhenish  dra¬ 
peries,  however,  are  free  from  the  mechanical  execution  of  Villard, 
and  diverse  accents  of  highlight  give  variety  to  the  flowing  elongated 
curves  of  the  folds.  In  short,  the  drawing  of  the  folds  in  the  Rhenish 
panels  is  of  a  type  midway  between  the  angular  fluidity  of  French 
textiles  and  the  freely  flowing  movement  more  inherent  to  the 
German. 

Further  evidence  of  the  transitional  character  of  the  Rhenish 
panels  is  offered  by  the  modeling  and  by  the  compositional  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  units.  The  above-mentioned  fluid  patterns  of  color, 
light  and  line  in  the  draperies  are  richer  in  variety  and  are  of  deeper 
and  more  solid  color  than  in  the  earlier  French  manuscripts.  Their 
plastic  tendency  is  away  from  the  French  spatial  organization  in 
planes  and  toward  the  rounded  modeling  of  the  Germans.  Poses 
and  facial  expressions  are  of  the  charming  and  naive  type  noted  in 

7E.g.,  the  “Wittingau  Altarpiece” — Prague;  the  Cologne  “Laurent’s 
Church  Life  of  Jesus.” 
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“Psautier  d’Ingeburge”  and  “Breviarum  Parisense,”  but  the  greater 
plastic  quality  of  color  instills  more  weight  and  reality  in  their  draw¬ 
ing.  This  may  be  appreciated  by  comparing  the  drawing  of  the 
Sienese  droop  in  the  Rhenish  panels  with  that  in  Honore  and  in  the 
Ingeburge  manuscript.  In  both  sets  of  miniatures  the  graceful,  almost 
continuous  movement  of  hood,  head,  shoulder  and  robe,  is  confined 
to  the  flow  of  contour.  In  the  Rhenish  panels  the  droop  includes 
line,  light  and  color,  and  is  therefore  a  fuller  plastic  organization. 
It  is  more  akin  to  the  type  of  drawing  which  crystallizes  in  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  element  of  the  Sienese  tradition,  and  which  becomes  an 
active  factor  also  in  the  Cologne  and  Bohemian  schools  as  well  as 
in  a  number  of  French  forms  which  are  based  on  either  the  Sienese 
or  the  German  tradition.8 

The  rendering  of  hair  and  beard  in  the  Rhenish  panels  is  closer 
to  the  active  rhythms  of  curvilinear  strands  in  Honore  than  to  the 
more  placid  and  less  conspicuous  patterns  in  Master  Wilhelm ;  yet 
the  technical  execution  is  practically  identical  to  that  in  the  contem¬ 
porary  Germans:  the  Frankfort  “Altenburg  Altarpiece” ;  the  Co¬ 
logne  “Crucifixion,”  triptych  by  a  Cologne  painter  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century;  the  Cologne  “Annunciation”  and  “Presenta¬ 
tion”  by  the  Cologne  Master  of  c.  1340.9  In  the  Rhenish  panels  as  in 
these  German  primitives,  the  faces,  hair,  beards  and  white  textiles  are 
drawn  with  brownish  lines  over  flatly  colored  areas.  Differences 
occur  in  the  modeling  of  the  flesh :  three-dimensional  quality  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  Rhenish  panels  by  spots  of  white  highlights  on  nose, 
nostrils,  chin,  cheeks,  ears  and  knuckles,  and  in  the  above-mentioned 
Germans,  by  broad  red  smudges  on  cheek,  lower  jaw  and  neck. 

Another  point  of  resemblance  between  the  Rhenish  pictures  and 
these  Germans  is  the  treatment  of  iconographic  detail,  such  as  type 
of  halo  and  crown,  overlapping  feathers  of  wings  and  the  position 
of  the  latter,  one  of  which  extends  upward  and  the  other  downward. 
The  similarity  includes  also  the  general  presentation  of  subject-mat¬ 
ter:  the  depiction  of  the  story  of  “Annunciation,”  “Nativity”  and 
“Adoration”  in  the  Rhenish  panels  is  very  much  like  that  in  the 
“Altenburg  Altarpiece.”  In  addition,  the  arrangement  of  figures  and 

8  E.g.,  “Altarpiece  of  the  Virgin” — Paris;  “Entombment” — Paris;  “Adora¬ 
tion — Crucifixion” — Florence. 

9  Illustrations,  page  152. 
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objects  in  the  Rhenish  “Annunciation”  and  “Presentation”  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  same  biblical  stories  treated  by  the  Cologne  Master  of 
c.  1340.  That  these  resemblances  in  the  Rhenish  and  German  pres¬ 
entations  of  subject-matter  have  a  common  origin  in  the  miniatures  of 
“Psautier  d’Ingeburge”  is  indicated  by  comparison  of  the  Rhenish 
“Adoration”  and  the  same  subject  in  the  Cologne  triptych  “Cruci¬ 
fixion”  with  the  compositional  arrangement  of  “Adoration  of  the 
Magi”  in  the  Ingeburge  manuscript  (fo.  17). 10  This  resemblance, 
in  presentation  of  subject-matter  together  with  the  above-noted 
plastic  similarities,  establishes  the  kinship  between  the  early  French 
miniatures  and  the  Rhenish  panels,  and  also  between  the  latter  and 
their  German  contemporaries  who  leaned  most  heavily  on  the  Byzan¬ 
tines.  Therefore,  the  form  of  the  Rhenish  panels  is  a  composite  of 
Byzantine-German  traits  engrafted  upon  a  Byzantine-French  foun¬ 
dation. 

In  general  feeling  and  use  of  the  plastic  means,  the  Rhenish  school 
is  closely  related  to  those  Franco-German  borderland  pictures  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Louvre  polyptych  “Altarpiece  of  the  Virgin.”  The 
principal  differences  are  that  the  preponderance  of  German  features  in 
the  Rhenish  panels  is  more  a  matter  of  tendency  toward  a  form  which 
developed  later  in  the  German  tradition  than  a  derivation  from 
earlier  German  forms;  and  that  the  German  elements  in  the  polyp¬ 
tych  (painted  about  sixty  years  later)  result  from  the  influence  of 
an  already  established  and  distinctive  German  tradition. 


Section  11 

FRANCO-GERMAN  TYPE 

Altarpiece  o£  the  Virgin11 
Scenes  de  la  vie  de  la  Vierge  et  de  l’Enfant  Jesus  (Louvre) 

This  small  polyptych  is  similar  to  the  Louvre  Rhenish  panels, 
“Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ,”  only  in  the  tendency  to  a  linear 
fluidity  suggestive  of  Sienese  drawing,  and  in  the  general  execution 

10  Similar  arrangement  and  poses  of  figures,  probably  of  Byzantine  origin, 
occur  also  in  the  small  scene  “Adoration”  depicted  on  the  Madonna’s  canopy, 
in  the  left  panel  of  the  Bargello  “Madonna  in  Garden — Calvary.” 

11  Illustrations,  pages  162,  163. 
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of  faces  and  hands.  The  polyptych  has  fewer  patterns  of  line  and 
light,  its  color  is  deeper  and  brighter  and  its  execution  heavier. 
The  figures  of  the  Rhenish  panels  are  of  the  slender  type  common 
to  the  Byzantines  and  to  the  illuminator  of  the  “Psautier  d’lnge- 
burge” ;  those  of  the  polyptych  are  short  and  squatty  and  their 
movements,  though  very  expressive,  have  the  static  and  semi-grotesque 
character  found  in  German  paintings  of  the  period.12 

Figures  and  objects  in  the  polyptych  are  built  up  of  rich,  deep  and 
bright,  but  not  especially  brilliant,  units  of  color  set  against  a  tooled 
gold  background.  This  decorative  color-pattern  of  great  carrying- 
power  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  polyptych.  Not  only  are  the 
relations  of  color  to  color,  and  of  color  to  gold,  subtle  and  organic, 
but  the  patterns  and  contrasts  are  organized  rhythmically.  The 
extraordinary  expressive  value  and  the  decorative  charm  of  the 
altarpiece  emerge  from  the  organization  of  all  the  plastic  elements : 
line,  color,  light  and  space  contribute  each  its  share  both  to  expression 
and  to  decoration. 

Drawing  is  achieved  by  areas  of  color  and  light  juxtaposed  in  the 
manner  which  originated  apparently  in  the  Ingeburge  manuscript, 
but  which  acquired  a  more  definite  identity  and  greater  plastic  value 
in  the  hands  of  the  Cologne  and  Bohemian  painters.  Examples  of 
this  German  type  of  drawing  in  the  polyptj^ch  are  the  modeling  of 
the  Madonna’s  robe  in  the  scene  “Presentation,”  and  that  of  the 
green  garment  in  “Massacre  of  the  Innocents.”  In  the  latter  episode, 
the  quality  of  the  green  and  the  use  of  light  in  connection  with  it 
approach  the  effect  frequently  found  in  Austrian  pictures;  but  the 
green  is  not  quite  so  bright  nor  does  it  glisten  as  in  the  Austrians.13 

Another  kinship  with  the  Germans  is  the  adaptation  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  pattern  of  highlights  to  the  modeling  of  faces.  The  streaks  and 
spots  of  light  down  the  length  of  the  nose,  on  the  chin,  and  elsewhere, 
are  components  of  a  full,  rounded,  chubby  type  of  face  characteristic 
of  early  painting  in  the  Rhineland.14  A  number  of  the  figures  have 
also  that  bulbous  distortion  of  the  forehead,  so  typical  of  the  Germans 
and  Austrians,  which  is  exemplified  in  its  most  pronounced  form  in 
the  Austrian  Master  of  the  Holy  Cross  (“Annunciation”  and  “Ma- 

12  E.g.,  “Life  of  Christ,”  Cologne  school  c.  1400 — Berlin. 

13  E.g.,  “Crucifixion,”  Austrian  school  c.  1400 — Merion. 

14  E.g.,  “Crucifixion  and  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ,”  school  of  the 
Elder  Master  of  the  Holy  Kinship — Cologne. 
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donna  with  St.  Catherine” — Vienna),  and  in  the  Grad  Karlstein 
“Triptych  from  Palmatius  Church  of  Budnany.” 

Some  of  the  faces  are  rendered  by  the  above-mentioned  streaks  and 
spots  of  light  in  conjunction  with  a  technique  of  very  fine  ridges  of 
paint;  as  already  noted,  this  technique  represents  a  Byzantine  prac¬ 
tice  used  frequently  in  various  types  of  French  primitives.  The 
ridges  are  not  as  much  in  relief,  nor  are  they  as  numerous,  so  large 
or  so  clearly  perceived  as  in  the  Sospel  pieta;  but  they  are  sufficiently 
noticeable  to  lend  variety  to  the  modeling.  They  function  as  rhythms 
in  groups  of  other  highlights  that  include  the  narrow  strips  of  light 
on  the  edges  of  garments,  on  folds,  hands,  staffs.  These  patterns  of 
light  vary  in  degree  of  accentuation  and  they  add  to  the  color  a 
number  of  striking  notes  which  recall  the  patterned  modeling  of 
Konrad  von  Soest.  The  facial  expressions — alert,  alive,  vivid,  real — 
in  the  polyptych  are  more  skillfully  drawn  and  more  varied  than  the 
monotonous,  inane  expression  common  in  the  early  German  tradition. 

The  expressiveness  and  vivid  power  of  the  color-ensemble  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  variety  in  the  use  of  line.  On  the  whole,  contours  are 
similar  to  those  most  common  in  the  early  Florentines ;  that  is,  linear 
effects  result  from  sharp  contacts  of  color-compartments  and  not  from 
actual  lines.  Occasionally,  a  narrow  brown  line  is  used  on  the 
shaded  side  of  volumes  to  afford  adequate  emphasis  or  contrast 
within  the  total  linear  pattern.  The  gracefully  flowing  contours 
harmonize  with  the  rhythmic  organization  of  the  folds.  Some  of 
the  contours  of  women’s  figures  suggest  the  Sienese  droop  as  modified 
and  made  heavier  by  the  Bohemians. 

The  drawing  of  the  draperies  is  more  fluid  than  in  the  Ingeburge 
manuscript  and  the  Louvre  Rhenish  panels.  The  less  accentuated 
pattern  of  light  and  the  more  ample  curves  of  the  folds  indicate  a 
direct  influence  from  the  Bohemian  and  Cologne  painters  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  who  had  adapted  to  their  heavier  form  the  type  of 
drapery  characteristic  of  the  Sienese.  In  general,  however,  the  folds 
are  predominantly  vertical,  and  the  function  of  the  German  elements 
is  to  temper  this  vertically  rhythmic  character  by  a  series  of  slowly 
moving,  parallel  curves  in  the  draperies. 

Numerous  features  in  the  polyptych  are  derived  from  the  work 
of  French  miniaturists  and  Italian  panel-painters.  The  general  mini¬ 
ature  effect  of  the  polyptych  arises  chiefly  from  the  indented  gold 
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background,  which  is  decorated  with  an  all-over  arabesque  similar 
to  that  in  Honore’s  “David  Anointed  by  Samuel”  (“Breviarum 
Parisense” — Paris).  This  flowing  motif  provides  a  rhythmic  dupli¬ 
cation  in  the  background  of  the  long,  sweeping,  curvilinear  move¬ 
ments  in  draperies,  heads,  arms,  wings  and  scrolls.  The  positive 
miniature  quality  of  the  polyptych  is  likely  to  be  overlooked  because 
of  the  weighty  color  and  rather  coarse  execution.  Similarly  the 
German  and  Bohemian  factors  in  the  execution,  color  and  distortions 
overshadow  the  lightness  of  the  Italian  color-scheme  and  the  grace 
of  the  Sienese  drawing  and  composition. 

With  all  its  debt  to  French,  German  and  Italian  sources,  the 
polyptych  bears  no  marks  of  eclecticism.  Its  drawing  by  fusion  of 
light,  color  and  line  is  not  purely  Bohemian  or  Cologne,  nor  are  its 
color-scheme  and  linear  character  mere  repetitions  of  the  Italian :  the 
foreign  elements  are  all  resynthesized.  The  flowing  droop  and  the 
terre-verte  complexion  of  the  Sienese,  for  example,  are  each  presented 
in  a  modified  form  and  in  a  new  context.  The  droop  is  not  so  pro¬ 
nounced  as  in  the  Italians,  it  is  less  sinuous  and  is  part  of  a  unit  made 
of  heavier  color.  The  occasional  green  shadows  in  the  flesh  are  fewer 
and  are  smaller  than  in  the  Sienese,  and  they  are  made  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  by  the  suffusion  of  a  vague  rose-ivory  tone.  The  com¬ 
plexions  range  from  the  general  color  of  the  Germans — reddish  yel¬ 
low  with  spots  of  red  on  cheeks — to  the  solid  and  subtle  rose  ivory 
of  the  French.  The  yellowish-ivory  tone  which  pervades  the  surface 
of  the  throne  and  altar  has  a  textural  quality  less  suggestive  of  the 
Italians  or  Germans  than  of  the  wood-ivory  surfaces  common  in 
the  French. 

Summing  up  the  form  of  the  “Altarpiece  of  the  Virgin,”  its  Ger¬ 
man  factors  outweigh  the  miniature  and  the  Italian;  these  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  modified  by  elements  of  French  tendency  to  make  a  plastic 
form  belonging  to  no  pure  tradition,  but  to  a  type  of  borderland 
painting  in  which  German  and  French  factors  coalesce.  The  essen¬ 
tial  framework  of  this  Franco-German  form  is  determined  by  the 
fusion  of  German  drawing,  modeling  and  distortions,  with  the 
subtlety  of  relationships,  the  more  pervasive  use  of  ivory  and  the  deli¬ 
cate  and  essentially  decorative  character  of  the  French. 
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Scene  in  Temple15 

(No.  797,  Barnes  Foundation,  Merion) 

The  plastic  difference  between  this  panel  and  the  Louvre  “Altar- 
piece  of  the  Virgin”  is  of  degree  rather  than  kind,  for  each  picture 
shows  the  same  combination  of  influences  of  the  miniaturists  and  the 
Germans  and  also  of  the  Italians,  as  these  last-mentioned  came 
through  Broederlam. 

The  most  marked  German  influences  appear  in  the  drawing  of  the 
short-statured  bearded  figures,  in  the  facial  expression  of  two  of  the 
women,  and  in  the  color  and  painting  of  some  of  the  gowns,  the  floor 
and  parts  of  the  altar.  Miniature  traits  survive  in  the  finely  orna¬ 
mented  gold  of  the  background,  the  halos  and  the  brocades.  Italian 
influences  are  more  indirect,  even  in  the  sharp,  intent  expression  of 
the  woman  with  the  white  headdress  which,  while  of  Italian  origin, 
seems  to  be  more  closely  related  to  Broederlam’s  version  of  the  Ital¬ 
ians.  Other  Italian  traits,  also  at  second  hand,  consist  of  German 
adaptations  of  Italian  color  and  technique  in  the  painting  of  textiles 
and  of  French  modifications  of  Italian  flesh-color,  and  of  the  tones 
and  their  relations  in  parts  of  the  superstructure  of  the  altar. 

It  is  the  association  of  the  drawing  of  the  bearded  heads  with  the 
Lochner  type  of  facial  expression  in  two  of  the  women,  and  the  folds 
of  the  brocade  painted  with  washes  of  color  over  the  gold,  which 
makes  the  German  factors  more  marked  than  in  the  Louvre  polyp- 
tych.  This  preponderance  is  contributed  to  by  the  dark,  heavy 
brown  of  the  floor  and  base  of  the  altar,  but  more  especially  by  the 
general  color-effect,  which  is  heavier,  less  lustrous,  more  somber  and  of 
greatly  inferior  carrying  power.  Green  and  red,  similar  in  tone  to 
those  in  early  Cologne  and  Austrian  pictures,  are  used  in  both  the 
polyptych  and  this  panel,  but  the  relations  in  each  are  different  from 
those  in  their  prototypes.  Slight  differences  in  the  tone  and  more 
marked  diversity  in  the  contexts  give  to  the  red-and-green  unit  another 
plastic  significance  in  these  Franco-German  pictures,  and  a  different 
degree  in  each  panel:  in  “Scene  in  Temple”  the  unit  has  more  of  the 
original  German  feeling  than  in  the  polyptych  because  it  is  heavier 
and  has  more  German  characteristics.  For  similar  reasons,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  color  of  the  flesh,  the  bearded  faces  are  also  nearer  to 


15  Illustration,  page  161. 
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the  German  type,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  figures  are 
less  squatty  than  they  are  in  the  polyptych.  Two  of  the  women  in 
“Scene  in  Temple”  have  the  chubby  faces  combined  with  the  inane 
expressions  which  is  a  characteristic  of  Lochner  and  of  even  earlier 
Rhine  painters; 16  this  type  of  face  is  absent  from  the  polyptych.  On 
the  other  hand,  none  of  the  faces  in  “Scene  in  Temple,”  except  that 
of  the  woman  with  a  white  headdress,  shows  the  alert,  eager,  intent 
expression  so  constant  in  the  polyptych.  In  this  respect,  the  Louvre 
altarpiece  is  nearer  to  the  Italians  and  Broederlam,  and  “Scene  in 
Temple”  closer  to  the  Cologne  school. 

Another  factor  which  links  the  Merion  panel  closer  to  the  German 
tradition,  is  the  small  amount  of  the  ivory  tone  which  is  used  more 
abundantly  in  the  polyptych.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  ivory  tone 
was  not  used  extensively  by  the  Germans  or  that  such  use  is,  per  se, 
a  mark  of  any  particular  tradition:  it  means  that  ivory  is  a  more 
active  factor  in  a  greater  number  of  the  plastic  elements  of  the 
French  than  in  any  other  tradition;  its  role  as  a  determinant  relates 
partly  to  the  particular  shade  but  more  especially  to  the  context  in 
which  it  is  found.  In  the  Louvre  polyptych,  the  ivory  is  more  per¬ 
vasive  and  it  tempers  the  plastic  elements  sufficiently  to  help  swing 
the  total  form  toward  the  French.  Aside  from  the  color  of  the 
flesh  in  “Scene  in  Temple,”  ivory  occurs  only  in  parts  of  the  altar, 
but  it  is  so  tinged  with  rose  that  it  becomes  a  French  note  and  makes 
that  part  in  the  picture  differ  significantly  from  analogous  parts  in 
the  work  of  Broederlam  and  the  Italians.  The  individual  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  tone,  the  ivory  and  the  rose,  function  in  the  transfor¬ 
mation  ;  and  while  the  ivory  prevails  in  the  very  light  area  of  the 
altar,  the  rose  dominates  in  its  columns,  sides  and  arch :  in  each  case 
the  units  are  French.  Here,  as  in  every  kind  of  art — pictorial,  musi¬ 
cal,  literary,  sculptural — it  is  the  relationship  that  determines  the 
identity  of  the  form.  The  relationship  between  the  ivory  and  the 
rose,  and  between  these  and  the  blue  of  the  roof  identifies  the  unit 
as  French,  and  this  identity  is  not  impaired  by  the  proximity  of  the 
brown  floor  and  base  of  the  altar,  which  are  German  in  color  and 
execution. 

The  same  principle  prevails  in  the  figures,  in  which  well-defined 
traits  of  several  traditions  are  perceptible:  the  drawing  is  mostly 

16  E.g.,  “Madonna  with  Pea  Blossom” — Cologne. 
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German,  part  of  the  color  a  German  modification  of  Italian  tones,  and 
the  robes  are  partly  a  German  version  of  various  technical  devices  of 
the  Flemings  and  Italians.  No  one  of  these  elements  is  so  inextrica¬ 
bly  bound  up  with  other  elements  from  the  same  tradition  that  the  re¬ 
lations  between  them  establish  a  foreign  form  of  pure  type.  The  de¬ 
termining  element  in  the  forms  of  the  three  women  and  the  infant  is 
the  color  of  the  flesh,  a  dull  chalky  ivory  slightly  tinged  with  rose. 
This  color  is  one  of  the  most  constant  features  in  the  French  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  it  relegates  the  German  element  in  the  drawing  to  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  place  in  the  total  form.  It  is  this  feature,  more  than  the  com¬ 
position  of  compact  planes,  which  makes  the  panel  more  French  than 
the  Louvre  polyptych.  The  form  of  the  latter  contains  fewer  and 
less  positive  German  traits  than  “Scene  in  Temple”;  on  the  other 
hand  it  has  no  elements  so  typically  French.  In  addition,  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  other  plastic  elements  in  the  polyptych  tend 
less  definitely  toward  the  French  expression:  the  flesh  in  the  four 
faces  mentioned  in  the  Merion  panel  has  none  of  the  vague  Sienese 
green  faintly  perceptible  in  some  of  the  faces  in  the  polyptych,  the 
accentuations  of  light  are  less  pronounced,  the  surface  is  smoothly 
painted  without  raised  striae,  and  the  color  and  light  are  better 
fused. 

Another  differentiating  factor  between  the  two  pictures  is  the 
more  compact  arrangement  of  the  planes  in  the  composition  of  “Scene 
in  Temple.”  In  many  cases,  this  feature  in  French  pictures  either 
accentuates  the  compartmental  character  of  the  color-pattern  if  the 
linear  elements  are  marked,  or  it  enhances  the  dynamic  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  planes  when  these  are  of  bright  colors  richly  nuanced  with 
light,  as  in  “Entombment”  (Paris).  In  “Scene  in  Temple,”  no  actual 
lines  of  contour  exist  and  the  colors  are  rather  dull,  that  is,  not  very 
bright  or  lustrous;  consequently,  the  group  of  figures  do  not  make  a 
pattern  of  compartmental  colors  nor  do  the  planes  emerge  as  accentu¬ 
ated  patches  of  bright  and  iridescent  color.  Planes  are  present,  but 
their  edges  are  not  sharply  demarcated  and  the  volumes  are  fairly 
three-dimensional.  These  deficiences  in  pattern  and  color  are  respon¬ 
sible  also  for  the  relatively  inferior  decorative  value  of  the  somewhat 
dull  and  somber  colors  set  against  the  gold  background. 

The  form  of  “Scene  in  Temple”  has  more  German  and  more  dis¬ 
tinctively  French  attributes  than  the  Louvre  polyptych,  fewer  and  less 
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pronounced  relations  to  the  miniatures,  and  the  Broederlam-Italian  in¬ 
fluences  are  diminished  as  well  as  modified  toward  the  essentials  of 
the  French  form. 


Holy  Trinity  17 

(National  Gallery,  London) 

This  large  square  panel  is  neither  French,  as  it  was  formerly  cata¬ 
logued  in  the  National  Gallery,  nor  German,  as  it  is  now  listed.  It 
offers  a  combination  of  elements  taken  mostly  from  the  Cologne 
school  and  blended  with  features  which  lean  toward  the  French 
adaptation  of  Italian  and  miniature  elements.  It  is  included  in  this 
chapter  in  order  to  differentiate  it  plastically  from  the  two  foregoing 
panels,  in  which  the  French  form  is  definite. 

The  drawing  is  chiefly  in  the  manner  developed  by  the  fourteenth 
century  Bohemian  and  Cologne  masters  from  elements  derived  from 
French  miniaturists  and  Sienese  panel-painters.  The  gold  brocades 
are  executed  with  the  indented  dots  of  the  French  illuminators  and 
have  heavy  washes  of  color  in  the  shadows,  as  in  the  Bohemians  and 
Austrians.  As  a  result  of  this  combination  of  factors,  the  fineness 
of  execution  of  the  stippled  pattern  is  overshadowed  by  the  pervasive 
German  heaviness,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  miniatures  is  largely  lost. 
This  heaviness  is  diminished  by  a  fluid,  decorative  drawing  some¬ 
what  in  the  manner  of  the  Italians:  the  patterns  of  the  folds  resem¬ 
ble  those  in  Lorenzo  Monaco’s  “Virgin  and  Child,  with  Four  Saints” 
(Florence)  and  the  angels’  upright  wings  with  overlapping  feathers 
and  comblike  edge  are  seen  in  “Annunciation”  by  Simone  Martini  and 
Lippo  Memmi  (Florence).  Inasmuch  as  in  1410,  i.e.,  the  date 
ascribed  to  “Holy  Trinity,”  these  Italian  elements  had  been  assimi¬ 
lated  by  the  early  Bohemian  and  Cologne  masters,  the  context  in 
which  they  appear  in  “Holy  Trinity”  indicates  a  German  rather 
than  an  Italian  origin.  Furthermore,  the  drapery  on  the  central  fig¬ 
ure  is  of  a  type  almost  purely  German,  as  shown  by  the  rose-and- 
green  color-scheme  as  well  as  by  the  soft  patterns  of  light  on  the 
folds.  The  form  of  Lochner,  which  is  closest  to  that  of  “Holy 
Trinity,”  represents  the  fully  developed  German  type,  and  a  com¬ 
parison  of  “Holy  Trinity”  with  Lochner’s  “Three  Saints”  (London) 


17  Illustration,  page  164. 
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will  reveal  that  the  German  traits  in  “Holy  Trinity”  have  been 
modified  materially.  Points  of  resemblance  are  the  bright  green- 
and-rose  color-scheme,  the  general  freshness  of  tone  combined  with 
a  sense  of  weight  and  heaviness,  and  the  rounded  facial  type  with 
accents  of  highlight  on  hair,  eyebrows,  nose,  chin.  The  angels’  faces 
in  “Holy  Trinity”  incline  toward  that  chubby,  soft  and  inane  ex¬ 
pression  which  recurs  so  constantly  in  the  early  Germans.  The  faces 
are  more  elongated  than  in  the  Lochner  and  the  hair  is  very  much 
heavier;  it  is  painted  in  individual  locks,  and  the  light,  applied  in  ac¬ 
centuated,  broad,  heavy,  curvilinear  streaks,  is  relatively  isolated  from 
the  color;  that  is,  the  streaks  of  light  and  the  areas  of  color,  abruptly 
contrasted,  form  distinctly  separate  patterns,  while  in  the  Lochner, 
light  and  color  are  better  merged  and  the  hair  appears  more  like  a 
single  continuous  surface  varied  by  graduated'  tones. 

The  plastic  differences  are  as  significant  as  their  similarities;  they 
concern,  principally,  the  use  of  planes,  the  modeling  and  color  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  relations  of  the  rose-and-green  unit  to  the  large  areas 
of  ivory  tone. 

The  planes  in  Lochner  are  relatively  imperceptible  in  the  fluid 
sequence  of  his  softly  rounded  volumes,  while  in  “Holy  Trinity”  the 
clean-cut  planes,  an  essential  feature  of  the  patterned  composition, 
implant  French  traits  amidst  the  German  ones.  A  definite  succes¬ 
sion  of  vertical  planes  is  discernible  in  the  space-and-mass  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  crucified  Christ,  the  halo,  cross,  large  central  figure, 
angels,  wings,  upright  portions  of  throne ;  and  this  sequence  is  diversi¬ 
fied  and  counterbalanced  by  horizontal,  oblique  and  curvilinear  units 
which  function  dynamically  both  as  planes  and  as  volumes. 

A  noteworthy  point  about  these  planes  is  their  adaptation  to  the 
painting  of  the  flesh.  Unlike  the  smoothly  rounded  Italian  surface 
of  Lochner’s  figures,  the  areas  of  flesh  in  “Holy  Trinity”  are  di¬ 
vided  into  narrow  strips  or  planes  of  contrasting  color  and  tone  which 
build  up  the  three-dimensional  character  of  the  unit.  The  legs  of  the 
crucified  figure,  for  instance,  are  modeled  with  two  narrow  oval 
areas  of  light  in  the  center,  to  which  are  juxtaposed  curvilinear  bands 
of  green  and  pinkish  red.  This  rhythmic  unit  is  predominantly 
vertical,  but  the  location  and  arrangement,  on  each  knee,  of  two 
white  spots  surrounded  by  an  area  of  pinkish  green,  tend  to  organize 
in  a  pattern  of  concentric  planes.  The  effect  resembles  muscular  ac- 
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Altarpiece  of  the  Virgin  Paris 
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Altarpiece  of  the  Virgin  Paris 
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centuation,  though  the  emphasis  is  on  pattern  rather  than  on  precise 
anatomical  location  of  individual  muscles;  the  method  may  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  style  of  modeling  adapted  from  the  Byzantine  and 
Sienese  patterns  of  color  and  light. 

The  figure  on  the  cross,  in  accordance  with  the  general  design  of 
the  picture,  is  thus  modeled  and  patterned  by  vertical  and  horizontal 
planes.  Bands  of  light  alternate  with  tones  of  green  and  subtle  deep 
pink,  in  the  vertically  patterned  modeling  of  the  legs,  and  are  re¬ 
peated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body;  in  those  streaks  which  depict 
the  ribs  and  intercostal  muscles,  the  elements  of  light,  the  planes  of 
color,  and  the  muscular  accentuations  are  organized  in  a  pattern  tend¬ 
ing  toward  the  horizontal.  The  body  appears  as  a  pattern  of  hori¬ 
zontal  rhythms  in  the  upper  part,  contrasted  with  the  vertical  rhythms 
from  the  waist  down,  but  both  vertical  and  horizontal  directions  are 
varied  by  oblique  and  curvilinear  deviations.  The  plastic  purpose  of 
these  rhythms  and  variations  is  to  duplicate  the  horizontal  and  ver¬ 
tical  movement  of  other  compositional  units,  such  as  loin  cloth, 
drapery  of  the  large  central  figure,  arms  and  hands  of  Christ  and 
God,  dove’s  and  angels’  wings,  hair  and  beard  of  God,  etc.  Taken 
together,  they  determine  the  general  design  of  the  picture  as  essen¬ 
tially  an  organization  of  vertical  and  horizontal  planes.  The  rhythms 
of  light  and  of  muscular  accentuations  are  sufficiently  pronounced  to 
differentiate  this  adaptation  of  the  Byzantine  patterns  of  light  to  a 
composition  in  terms  of  planes,  from  the  smooth  type  of  modeling  ex¬ 
emplified  by  Lochner. 

The  pervasive  slate-mauve  tone  of  the  flesh,  when  viewed  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  is  more  like  the  French  peachblow  than  the  usual  color  of 
flesh  in  the  Germans.  When  examined  closely,  however,  it  resolves 
itself  into  broken  areas  of  green,  ivory  and  pink,  unlike  the  surface 
and  color  of  flesh  in  typical  French  pictures.  This  method  of  paint¬ 
ing  flesh  is  obviously  a  skillful  adaptation  of  Lippo  Memmi’s  pat¬ 
tern  of  green  and  pink  (“St.  Peter” — Paris)  to  the  Byzantine  pat¬ 
terns  of  light  and  of  strips  of  color.  The  effect  differs  as  much  from 
the  relatively  smooth  one-piece  volume  and  peachblow  tone  of  the 
flesh  in  the  Greolieres  altarpiece  as  it  does  from  the  faces  in  “Legend 
of  St.  Bertin”  (Berlin)  which  have  the  broken  surfaces  of  color,  but 
no  resemblance  to  the  peachblow  tone.  The  only  French  feature  of 
the  flesh  is  its  organization  in  decorative  planes  of  color. 
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No  combination  of  colors  like  that  in  “Holy  Trinity”  exists  in  any 
typical  German,  French  or  Italian  picture,  although  most  of  its  at¬ 
tributes  occur  in  one  or  other  of  these  traditions.  The  sensuous  qual¬ 
ity,  the  lightness  and  the  compartmental  arrangement  of  the  colors 
are  fundamentally  Italian.  Their  relation  to  broad  areas  of  gold 
and  their  essentially  decorative  organization  are  reminiscent  of  the 
miniatures,  while  the  large  expanse  of  the  whiter-than-ivory  throne, 
with  its  adjacent  purple  units,  alters  sufficiently  the  relations  to  the 
individual  groups  of  color  to  give  a  new  meaning  to  the  apple-green, 
rose  and  gold  units  borrowed  from  the  Germans.  Moreover,  the 
free  use  of  shades  of  lavender  and  purple  in  association  with  the 
large  areas  of  ivory  give  a  French  feeling  to  the  ensemble  in  spite 
of  the  presence  of  colors  characteristic  of  the  Germans. 

In  addition  to  the  factors  already  mentioned  as  contributing  French 
tendencies  to  the  panel,  are  the  simplicity  of  the  composition,  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  color  in  a  pattern  of  broad  areas  and  the  pre¬ 
dominantly  decorative  character  of  the  design.  Nevertheless,  de¬ 
spite  their  number,  these  factors  remain  tendencies  because  they  are 
not  sufficiently  positive  to  be  definitely  French,  nor  are  they  fused 
in  a  form  the  totality  of  which  corresponds  plastically  to  any  of  the 
well-defined  types.  The  form  is  nearer  to  Lochner’s  than  to  any 
other  German  type,  but  even  in  this  respect  the  plastic  differences, 
as  above  noted,  are  sufficient  to  exclude  the  panel  from  the  German 
tradition.  The  German  factors  are  more  definite  than  the  French, 
but  their  modification  by  the  French  attributes  enumerated  warrants 
the  classification  of  the  picture  in  the  Franco-German  borderland 
type.  The  German  and  French  features  are  firmly  integrated  in  a 
form  of  strength  and  individuality.  It  is  a  genuine  and  moving 
plastic  expression  of  subject-matter,  presented  in  an  appealing  and 
well-organized  decorative  design. 


Chapter  IV 

FRANCO-FLEMISH  TRADITION 


FOREWORD 

Contemporaneously  with  the  fifteenth  century  painting  of 
southern  and  central  France,  in  which  Italian  or  Ger¬ 
man  influences  predominate,  there  develops  another  type  of  painting 
which  consists  of  a  recasting  of  Flemish  art  into  forms  distinctively 
French.  Similar  traits  in  various  pictures  of  the  period  point  to  two 
well-defined  types,  one  of  which  retains  most  of  the  Flemish  features 
but  more  or  less  modified  by  other  influences,  including  that  of  the 
miniatures ;  and  a  second  group  in  which  the  Flemish  framework  has 
been  materially  altered  by  Italian  color.  Representatives  of  the  first 
group  are  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  (Berlin  and  London),  “Scenes  from 
the  Life  of  Mary”  (Merion)  and  “St.  Roch”  (Merion).  Italian 
influences  are  apparent  to  some  extent  in  pictures  of  this  group,  as 
indeed  they  are  even  in  paintings  of  pure  Flemish  type;  but  the 
Italian  influences  have  become  so  generalized  that  the  Flemish  traits 
outweigh  the  Italian.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  these  pictures  were 
painted  in  the  north  of  France  where  the  influences  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Flemish  environment  would  naturally  prevail.  To  the  second 
group  of  these  paintings  belong  “Salome”  (Aix-en-Provence),  “Cir¬ 
cumcision”  (Merion)  and  the  so-called  Master  of  Moulins  “St. 
Magdalen  and  Donor”  (Paris)  which  were  probably  painted  in  the 
southern  or  central  parts  of  France  at  a  time  when  both  Flemish  and 
Italian  artists  sojourned  there  and  influenced  local  painters. 

The  essential  substructure  of  Franco-Flemish  pictures  is  the  Flem¬ 
ish  form  represented  by  the  work  of  van  Eyck,  Roger  van  der  Wey¬ 
den  and  the  two  Bouts.  The  general  compositional  arrangement  is 
the  Flemish,  in  which  religious  subject-matter  is  rendered  with  the 
realistic  character  of  everyday-life.  Flemish  also  are  the  expressive 
linear  drawing,  the  use  of  space  and  the  relations  of  light  to  color: 
all  these  factors  are  transformed  in  characteristic  French  fashion. 
The  comparative  aridity  of  Flemish  colors  gives  place  to  a  glow,  en- 
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riched  in  some  cases  by  color-forms,  and  the  whole  design  is  infused 
with  lightness  and  subtlety.  Whatever  the  degree  of  the  Italian 
or  miniature  influences,  most  of  these  pictures  are  more  closely  allied 
to  the  painting  of  Flanders  than  is  any  other  phase  of  the  French 
tradition.  In  each  of  the  two  subtypes,  the  French  character  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  varying  degree :  very  strikingly  in  the  important  and  individual 
“Legend  of  St.  Bertin,”  “Salome”  and  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”; 
less  so  in  the  predominately  Flemish  “Miracle  of  the  True  Cross” 
(Paris)  and  “Solomon  and  Queen  of  Sheba”  (Florence)  ;  least  of  all 
in  the  commonplace  pictures  of  the  Amiens  school  and  the  purely 
eclectic  works  of  the  Bellegambes. 


Section  1 

FRANCO-FLEMISH  TYPE 
Legend  of  St.  Bertin  1 

Die  Legende  des  hi.  Bertin  (Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin) 

If  Simon  Marmion  (active  c.  1450)  painted  “Legend  of  St.  Ber¬ 
tin”  (Berlin  and  London),  he  is  entitled  to  perhaps  the  most  exalted 
position  in  the  tradition  of  Franco-Flemish  painting.2  The  Berlin 
panels  are  plastic  integrations  of  elements  from  the  French  minia¬ 
turists,  from  the  Flemings,  the  Italians  and  also  from  the  Byzantines 
and  Spaniards,  but  the  identity  of  each  of  these  derivations  is  sub¬ 
merged  in  a  new  and  powerful  form. 

The  realistic  treatment  of  subject-matter,  the  postures,  gestures 
and  facial  expressions,  and  the  relatively  detailed  drawing  of  land¬ 
scape  and  textiles,  are  direct  derivatives  from  such  Flemings  as  Bouts 
and  Memling.  Competing  with  this  influence  is  that  of  the  French 
miniaturists  and  especially  those  elements  which  had  filtered  into  the 
Flemish  tradition  and  are  discernible  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  in 
a  pervasive  delicacy  in  each  phase  of  the  drawing,  painting  and  gen¬ 
eral  execution.  The  panels  seem  like  miniatures  done  on  a  large 
scale. 

The  form  of  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  offers  an  array  of  plastic 
creations  of  unusually  fine  quality;  they  include  an  original  color- 

1  Illustrations,  pages  176,  177. 

2  No  work  is  actually  known  to  have  been  painted  by  Marmion. 
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scheme,  an  appealing  color-suffusion,  a  solid  yet  gentle  modeling,  an 
ivorylike  texture  of  the  flesh,  a  clean-cut  definition  of  compositional 
planes,  an  enamel  appearance  of  the  surface,  a  refinement  in  the 
drawing,  especially  of  transparent  textiles,  and  an  exceptional  light¬ 
ness  of  touch  in  execution.  The  total  organization  has  the  sense  of 
inevitable  rightness  of  relations  typical  of  representative  French 
painting. 

The  color-ensemble  is  an  ingenious  harmony  of  contrasting  ele¬ 
ments:  a  silver-gray  sky  tinged  with  yellow  and  blue,  a  variety  of 
pastel  shades  in  the  landscape,  architectural  features  of  deep  green¬ 
ish  yellow-ivory,  solid,  multicolored  surfaces  in  roofs  and  floors — all 
these  areas  of  delicate  colors  set  off  the  sequence  of  dark  and  rich 
color-units  made  by  garments  and  draperies.  The  contrasts  are  defi¬ 
nite  and  forceful,  yet  organically  related.  A  suffusion  of  color 
amounting  almost  to  a  swimming  atmosphere  pervades  the  composi¬ 
tion  and  imparts  to  the  color  of  figures,  buildings  and  landscape  a 
unifying  richness,  glow  and  fluidity.  It  confers  a  distinctive  identity 
upon  the  panels  and  establishes  a  fundamental  difference  from  the 
Flemings:  even  van  Eyck’s  work  lacks  that  all-embracing  flow  of 
color. 

The  pervasive  ivory  tone  in  the  architecture,  the  color-scheme  of 
the  landscape  and  the  general  subtlety  of  color-relations  are  features 
more  inherent  in  the  French  than  in  any  other  tradition.  The  land¬ 
scape  contains  a  much  smaller  amount  of  blue  than  in  the  Flemings. 
Its  light  ensemble  of  greens  and  tans  is  very  close  to  that  of  Pol  de 
Limbourg’s  miniatures,  though  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  it  is  part 
of  a  total  color-scheme  which  is  somber  in  comparison  with  either 
Limbourg’s  calendar-scenes  or  even  with  the  bright  pictures  of  the 
Flemings.3  With  all  its  many  areas  of  pastel  lightness  and  minia¬ 
ture  delicacy,  the  total  effect  of  color  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  dif¬ 
fers  from  Limbourg’s  because  of  heavier  execution — more  nearly 
Flemish — and  more  numerous  dark  tones.  The  technique  of  the 
trees  is  almost  purely  Flemish  except  that  the  highlights  are  arranged 
more  horizontally;  there  are  none  of  Limbourg’s  simplified  color- 
areas,  and,  as  in  Bouts  and  Mending,  the  mass  of  the  tree  is  built 
up  in  small  units  of  various  tones  of  green.  Some  trees  have  dots 

3  E.g.,  van  der  Weyden’s  “Altarpiece  of  St.  John” — Berlin. 
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of  highlights,  others  have  short  streaks  and  some  have  no  pronounced 
highlights  at  all. 

Another  distinctive  feature  is  the  presence  of  numerous  color- 
forms  in  the  delicate  pastel  shades  of  the  columns,  doors,  floors  and 
roofs.  These  colors  flow  into  each  other  and  form  a  rich  and  subtle 
pattern  very  different  from  the  relatively  uniform  gray  tone  of  Flem¬ 
ish  architecture.  The  color  is  more  structural  than  either  the  Flem¬ 
ish  or  the  French  in  general  and  is  so  skillfully  illuminated  that  it 
gives  a  unique  character  to  the  textural  quality  and  surfaces  of  the 
flesh,  the  floors,  the  draperies  and  the  transparent  materials. 

The  flesh  has  the  glossy,  rich  and  solid  sculptural  appearance  of 
old  ivory  carvings.  Faces  vary  from  pink  to  brown,  deep  rose  and 
livid,  cadaverous  green ;  but  whatever  the  complexion,  it  is  always 
permeated  with  a  greenish-ivory  tone — an  attenuated  shade  of  the 
color  of  the  architecture.  Those  ivory  complexions  form  a  dramatic 
contrast — reminiscent  of  the  Spaniards — with  the  somber  draperies. 
In  some  figures  the  facial  expression,  modeling  and  pose  are  pat¬ 
terned  upon  Petrus  Christus,  Bouts  or  van  der  Weyden,  but  the  rich 
ivory  tone  in  the  flesh  is  sufficiently  assertive  to  differentiate  the  com¬ 
plexions  from  the  reddish  brown  of  the  Flemings  and  to  assimilate 
them  to  the  French  ivory.  Sienese  influences,  discernible  in  the  use 
of  pink  on  the  cheeks  and  of  green  shadows,  have  become  likewise 
generalized.4  The  delicate  nuances  of  green,  pink  and  ivory  flow 
into  each  other  with  a  freedom  comparable  to  that  of  Tintoretto’s 
color;  their  richness  is  unexcelled  in  any  Flemish,  French  or  Italian 
primitive.5 

The  modulations  of  color  in  the  faces  often  form  positive  patterns 
which  take  the  place  of  the  patterns  of  light  characteristic  of  Flem¬ 
ish  modeling,  and  play  the  role  of  compartments  of  color  more  typ¬ 
ical  of  the  French.  The  light-and-dark  elements  in  the  modeling 
are  harmoniously  related  areas  of  color  instead  of,  as  in  Bouts  or 
Memling,  comparatively  isolated  patterns  of  light.  In  those  faces 
in  which  the  contrasts  between  light  and  dark  are  accentuated,  the 
light-shadow  element  does  not  overbalance  the  color.  The  streaks 
of  highlight  down  the  nose,  around  the  eye-sockets  and  between  the 

4  The  Tuscan  panel,  “Christ  and  the  Virgin  Enthroned”  (London)  shows 
the  Italian  quality  which  becomes  generalized  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin.” 

5  For  comparative  data  see  Addenda,  page  320,  Note  2. 
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lower  lip  and  chin,  increase  the  vividness  of  expression  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  the  Germans  or  Spaniards;  and  in  some  instances 
they  achieve  a  modeling  of  the  compartmental  type  which  reaches  its 
most  definite  form  in  Froment’s  “King  Rene”  (Paris)  and  in  the 
donor  of  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta”  (Paris).  This  patterned  modeling 
is  not  so  angular  nor  so  striking  as  in  “King  Rene”  and  in  the  donor 
of  the  pieta,  and  the  chopped-up  sculptural  character  is  only  vaguely 
suggested.  On  the  whole  the  appearance  of  the  flesh  is  smooth  and  its 
texture  has  the  richness,  depth  and  warmth  of  color  of  old  ivory. 

Thus  subtly  patterned  with  color  and  light,  the  faces  are  further 
enriched  by  variations  in  contour  and  line.  Most  of  them  are  out¬ 
lined  by  the  sharp  definition  of  the  contact  of  their  color  with  that 
of  the  background,  but  occasionally  an  actual  line  of  contour  extends 
around  the  whole  face.  In  such  cases  it  serves  as  shadow  rather 
than  as  linear  definition  and  merges  with  the  volume  of  the  head;  it 
is  also  related  to  internal  patterns  of  short,  thin,  black  lines  which 
reenforce  the  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow  in  the  features. 

An  even  more  skillful  and  individual  application  of  light-color- 
line  patterns  occurs  in  the  painting  of  diaphanous  textiles,  and 
yields  novel  and  unique  effects  of  realism  and  delicacy.  The  trans¬ 
parent  overgarments  are  rendered  by  streaks  of  light  applied  to  the 
underrobe  of  contrasting  color,  thus  depicting  the  filmy  material 
delicately  and  convincingly  and  forming  an  accentuated  decorative 
pattern.  The  method  is  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  Byzantine  and 
early  Spanish  decorative  patterns  to  a  fuller  plastic  purpose;  that  is, 
the  accentuated  decorative  patterns  thus  formed  are  integral  parts 
of  the  filmy  material  itself  and  contribute  equally  to  both  its  decora¬ 
tive  and  its  expressive  value.6 

Brocades  and  other  textiles  are  Flemish  in  their  detailed  and  realis¬ 
tic  painting,  but  in  the  lightness  and  delicacy  of  their  execution  they 
are  akin  to  the  French  miniatures.  The  Flemish  rendering  of  the 
essential  quality  of  textiles  is  so  modified  as  to  approach  the  French 
type  represented  by  “Salome”  (Aix-en-Provence)  ;  that  is,  the  color  is 
deeper  and  the  surface  is  so  modulated  with  light  that  nuances  of  color 
within  a  same  general  shade  are  richer  and  convey  a  greater  sense  of 
reality. 

The  quality  attained  in  the  painting  of  white  materials  marks  an- 

6  See  page  103  in  chapter  “Painting  of  Draperies.” 
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other  departure  from  those  Flemings  in  whose  work  the  white  tex¬ 
tiles  are  glaring  and  superficial  patterns  of  light.  The  white  of  the 
bed-clothes  in  the  episode  “Birth  of  St.  Bertin”  is  tinged  with  a 
greenish-slate  tone  and  its  pattern  of  light  is  not  overaccentuated  as, 
for  instance,  in  van  der  Weyden’s  “Altarpiece  of  St.  John”  (Berlin),7 
but  is  so  fused  with  the  color  that  the  tone  is  rich  and  warm,  with 
convincing  textural  quality. 

Further  modifications  of  the  Flemish  drawing  of  draperies  result 
in  less  conspicuous  linear  folds:  their  pattern  is  a  subdued  decorative 
feature  blending  with  the  textural  quality  of  the  material  and 
heightening  its  conviction  of  reality.  Even  the  pattern  on  garments 
which  are  streaked  from  top  to  bottom  with  linear  folds  8  is  as  much 
one  of  color  and  light  as  of  line,  and  it  is  subsidiary  to  the  expressive 
value  of  the  total  unit. 

The  richness  and  conviction  noted  in  the  flesh  and  in  the  textiles 
prevail  in  the  textural  and  surface  qualities  in  landscape,  architecture 
and  floors.  The  floors  are  units  of  rich,  glowing  and  structural 
color  which  tend  to  flow  into  each  other  in  spite  of  the  definite  geo¬ 
metrical  pattern  made  by  the  slabs.9  The  glowing  quality  of  the 
paint  so  noticeable  in  the  smoothly  flowing  color  of  the  floors  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  entire  surface  of  the  panels.  It  suggests  the  enamel  ap¬ 
pearance  of  later  Dutch  painting  but  is  deeper  and  more  solid  than 
in  Pieter  de  Hooch,  Berckheyde  and  van  der  Heyden.  The  relation 
of  the  quality  of  the  painting  to  the  structure  of  the  objects  painted 
varies  within  a  series  of  episodes  composed  of  almost  identical  types 
of  figures  and  objects.10 

The  similarity  in  representative  value  in  the  various  sections  of 
“Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  is  due  to  the  close  adherence  to  contempo¬ 
rary  Flemish  models  in  facial  expression,  pose,  attitude  and  composi¬ 
tional  arrangement.  Mere  repetition,  banality  and  monotony  are 
avoided  by  the  distinctive  use  of  color  and  light  and  by  subtle  and 
dynamic  spatial  relations  which  endow  the  borrowed  elements  with 
new  significance.  The  heavy  space-and-volume  composition  of  the 
Flemings  is  transformed  into  a  quite  distinctive  type  of  the  French 
organization  of  space  in  planes  of  color.  These  planes,  of  delicate 

7  Cf.  drapery  of  kneeling  angel  in  central  panel. 

8  E.g.,  the  bright  red  robe  of  the  woman  with  pointed  headdress. 

9  For  comparative  data  see  Addenda,  page  321,  Note  3. 

10  For  supplementary  details,  see  Addenda,  page  321,  Note  4. 
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and  pastel  shades  in  the  landscape  and  distant  figures,  are  suggestive 
of  Lucas  van  Leyden ;  they  are  darker,  more  solid  and  dramatic  in 
the  main  units  of  the  foreground.  Regardless  of  the  tone  and  quality 
of  color,  the  spatial  relations  possess  the  clean-cut  definition,  the 
subtlety  and  the  delicacy  characteristic  of  the  general  French  treat¬ 
ment  of  space.11 

Each  of  the  two  Berlin  panels  represents  the  solution  of  a  com¬ 
plex  problem  of  organization,  with  every  scene  a  complete  individual 
organization.  These  subsidiary  compositions,  though  varied  and  con¬ 
trasting  with  each  other,  are  organically  interrelated  and  subordi¬ 
nated  to  the  design  of  the  entire  panel.  The  total  organization  is  a 
sequence  of  rhythmic  units  which  move  in  and  out,  up  and  down 
and  from  side  to  side,  from  one  end  of  the  panel  to  the  other.  Thus, 
plastically,  the  landscape  and  interior  scenes  are  each  a  succession  of 
units  which  emerge  as  pattern  of  color  and  as  space-composition. 

The  Gothic  architecture  which  prevails  in  both  panels  is  not  me¬ 
chanically  patterned  as  that  in  “Altar  Cloth  of  Narbonne”  (Paris), 
nor  is  it  an  obtrusive  or  overdecorative  element  as  it  is  often  in  early 
Florentines  and  Sienese.12  Each  architectural  feature  plays  a  part 
plastically  in  the  design :  the  columns  fulfill  a  compositional  purpose 
similar  to  that  of  the  figures ;  the  pervasive  greenish-ivory  tone  in  the 
buildings  is  an  essential  factor  in  unifying  the  variously  colored  epi¬ 
sodes  and  contributes  an  essential  note  to  the  color-suffusion  of  the  en¬ 
semble.  The  entire  architectural  element  takes  its  place  as  a  setting 
for  a  story  in  which  the  human  interest  is  attached  to  the  familiar 
world  of  everyday  events.  The  illustrative  elements  are  given  plastic 
equivalents  and  the  actual  story  becomes  subservient  to  the  pictorial 
organization.  The  graceful  rigidity  of  the  figures  does  not  interfere 
with  an  extraordinarily  expressive  poised  movement  in  which  peace 
and  devotion  are  depicted  with  charm  and  dignity. 

Although,  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin,”  the  modification  of  the  for¬ 
eign  sources  results  in  a  highly  individual  form  rather  than  in  one 
purely  French,  most  of  the  plastic  innovations  have  traits  more  or 
less  similar  to  or  identical  with  those  of  early  French  painters. 

11  For  additional  data  see  Addenda,  page  321,  Note  5,  and  also  analyses 
of  London  panels,  pages  371,  373. 

12  E.g.,  Lorenzo  Monaco,  Bartolo  di  Fredi. 
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St.  Roch  13 

(No.  418,  Barnes  Foundation,  Merion) 

One  of  the  results  of  the  fusion  of  the  Flemish  tradition  with  that 
of  the  French  miniaturists  is  represented  by  this  fifteenth  century 
panel.  As  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  (Berlin,  London),  the  quality 
and  the  relations  of  the  plastic  elements  are  organized  in  an  individual 
entity  in  which  French  characteristics  dominate. 

The  landscape-setting  in  “St.  Roch”  is  a  simplified  and  broadened 
version  of  the  Flemish  type  represented  in  the  work  of  Roger  van 
der  Weyden.  The  units  are  not  so  minutely  detailed,  the  contour 
of  the  distant  objects  is  comparatively  softened  and  blurred  and  the 
hills  seem  like  light,  floating  icebergs  compared  to  the  heavy,  weighty 
and  realistic  rocks  of  the  Flemings.  The  drawing  of  the  trees  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  traditional  Flemish  practice  but  with  an  orig¬ 
inal  turn :  their  masses  are  more  generalized  and  the  usual  dots  of 
Flemish  trees  are  replaced  by  series  of  leaves  shaped  like  exclama¬ 
tion  points.  These  leaves  vary  in  color  from  a  dark  brown  around 
the  contour  of  the  tree  or  bush  to  a  light  green  on  the  lighted  parts 
of  the  volume. 

The  French  qualities  in  the  landscape  are  a  pervasive  airiness, 
delicacy  of  colors,  subtle  relations  of  their  tones,  and  lightness  in 
the  execution  of  the  details.  Additional  French  attributes  are  a 
tinge  of  crudeness  and  naivete,  a  mechanical  sameness  in  the  drawing 
of  the  hills,  trees  and  clouds.  The  clouds,  for  instance,  are  a  con¬ 
ventionalized  pattern  in  the  snail-shaped  motif  often  used  by  French 
miniaturists.14  The  banality  of  the  almost  bilateral  duplication  of 
elements  to  the  left  and  right  of  a  central  unit  is  compensated  for 
by  the  ingenious  organization  of  landscape  and  figures  in  a  star¬ 
shaped  pattern  radiating  from  behind  the  head  of  the  central  figure 
along  the  diverging  outlines  of  the  hills  and  the  sloping  contours  of 
the  figure’s  shoulders.  In  this  unifying  pattern,  the  head  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  figure  plays  somewhat  the  role  of  the  saint’s  halo  in  Giotto’s 
simpler  composition  “St.  Francis  Clothing  the  Poor”  (Assisi). 

Cast  shadows  which,  in  Flemish  landscapes,  are  very  active  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  realistic  expression  of  space  are  absent  from  the  “St. 

13  Illustration,  page  175. 

14  E.g.,  Pol  de  Limbourg. 
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Legend  of  St.  Bertin 

Fragment — 22"  x  58" 

(See  page  168) 
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Roch”  version.  Convincing  airy  spaciousness,  resembling  that  of 
Perugino,  is  achieved  with  a  certain  amount  of  circumambient  atmos¬ 
phere  about  the  hills,  trees,  small  figures  and  church  spires  in  the 
distance.  Equal  mastery  of  space-composition  is  perceptible  in  all 
parts  of  the  picture :  the  spatial  intervals  between  intertwining 
branches  in  the  upper  section  of  the  trees  to  the  right  have  the  clean- 
cutness  and  precision  of  corresponding  units  in  Henri  Rousseau.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  unit  made  by  the  tree-trunks,  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  feathers  in  the  saint’s  hat,  and  also  of  the  compositional 
grouping  of  the  dog  and  the  angel  in  relation  to  the  staff,  the  legs, 
the  arms,  the  body  and  the  robes  of  the  central  figure.  Subtle  spa¬ 
tial  relationships  similar  to  those  between  the  various  parts  of  the 
three  main  figures  appear  in  the  middle  distance  and  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  small  figures  halfway  back  form  a  unit  of  space-com¬ 
position  which  continues  and  carries  over  the  rhythms  of  the  trees 
and  hills  from  the  left  of  the  landscape  to  the  right  and  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  distance. 

The  close  resemblance  of  the  drawing  to  that  of  Dirk  Bouts  is  es¬ 
pecially  noticeable  in  the  faces  of  the  figures  to  the  left  and  in  the 
center.  The  differences  are  similar  to  those  noted  in  reference  to  the 
landscape;  that  is,  the  drawing  of  the  faces  is  not  so  heavy  and  the 
brownish  hue  of  Bouts  is  replaced  by  a  yellowish,  pinkish  ivory  of  a 
more  natural  flesh  tone.  Modeling  is  achieved  with  light  grayish- 
lavender  shadows  which  do  not  break  up  the  smooth,  uniform  sur¬ 
face  of  the  flesh,  as  they  often  appear  to  do  in  Bouts.  The  textural 
quality  of  the  flesh  is  midway  between  that  of  wood  and  alabaster. 
The  drawing  and  color  recall  the  fifteenth  century  Gothic  panel, 
“St.  Roch”  (Vich),  but  in  the  latter  the  flesh  is  more  mottled  with 
green  and  a  red  tinge  covers  the  entire  area  of  the  cheek. 

The  pattern  made  by  network  of  wrinkles,  which  is  an  almost  con¬ 
stant  feature  in  Flemish  drawing  of  faces,  is  totally  absent  in  “St. 
Roch.”  A  broad  and  simplified  pattern  results  from  the  relations  of 
the  few  deep  furrows  around  the  mouth  to  the  linear  rhythms  of  the 
lips,  nose  and  eyes.  Linear  elements  are,  however,  more  in  evidence 
than  in  the  Flemings  and  are  of  a  variety  of  types.  For  instance,  the 
sharp  contour  of  the  faces  results  from  the  contrast  of  the  flesh-color 
with  the  color  of  the  hair,  part  of  the  coat,  or  landscape-background, 
with  which  the  face  comes  in  contact.  The  facial  features  are  defined 
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with  actual  lines  which  form  units  that  are  more  obviously  patterned 
than  in  the  realistically  drawn  faces  of  Bouts.  A  black  double-curve 
line  defines  the  contour  of  the  heavy  upper  eyelid  and  another  black 
line  is  placed  between  the  lips,  and  also,  in  the  figure  to  the  left, 
down  the  length  of  the  nose.  Similarly  patterned  linear  features  are 
characteristic  of  a  number  of  early  French  miniaturists  15  and  panel- 
painters,16  but  in  none  of  these  are  the  linear  features  drawn  exactly 
as  in  “St.  Roch” ;  they  are  more  delicate  and  varied  in  color  in 
“Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Mary”  and  they  function  more  as  shadows 
in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin.”  The  black  outlines  of  features  in  “St. 
George  and  Calvary”  (Paris)  differ  from  those  in  “St.  Roch”  by  their 
context:  the  linear  contours  of  eyelids,  nose  and  lips  are  part  of  a 
heavy,  unimaginative,  sentimental  and  overloaded  expression,  whereas 
in  “St.  Roch”  they  add  to  the  clean-cut  character  of  the  patterned 
faces ;  they  contribute  also  to  the  intentness  of  the  expression  and  add 
a  note  of  contrast  in  the  linear  organization  of  the  entire  composition. 

Figures  and  objects  are  made  of  a  series  of  contrasting  color-areas 
which  in  their  organization  represent  an  individual  interpretation  of 
the  characteristic  French  color-composition.  Each  figure  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  pattern  with  definite  and  original  contrasts  between  the  color- 
areas,  even  when  the  tones  are  somewhat  similar.  The  dog,  for 
instance,  is  of  a  subtle  ivory  mottled  with  pink,  blue  and  delicate  yel¬ 
low;  it  has  the  textural  quality  of  china.  The  figure  to  the  right 
with  its  more  positive  contrasts  of  the  red  overdrapery  and  the  blue 
tunic  offers  particularly  fine  relations  of  color  enhanced  by  the  con¬ 
tiguous  note  of  light  orange  red  on  the  legs.  The  more  subtle  color- 
contrasts  in  the  other  two  figures  are  likewise  appealing  and  unstereo¬ 
typed.  The  variety  of  reds,  ranging  from  the  maroon  of  the  miter 
to  the  bright  orange  red  of  the  stockings,  establishes  truly  remark¬ 
able  color-relationships.  The  design  made  by  the  total  pattern  of 
colors  is  unlike  that  found  in  any  other  tradition:  the  unusual  tones 
and  the  subtlety  of  their  rhythms  and  contrasts  establish  its  essentially 
French  quality.  Color  has  little  depth  but  it  is  so  well  illuminated 
that  variations  of  tone  compensate  for  lack  of  structural  solidity. 
Occasionally,  as  in  the  green  undergarment  of  the  central  figure,  a 

15  E.g.,  “Book  of  Hours,  Use  of  Chalons” — London. 

16  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Mary” — Merion;  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin” — 
London  and  Berlin. 
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decidedly  structural  value  is  achieved  by  color-forms  made  by  the 
play  of  light  on  different  shades  of  green. 

The  numerous  colors — olive  green,  orange,  purplish  gray,  white, 
lemon  yellow,  bluish  black,  blue — composing  the  garments  of  the 
main  figures,  are  all  in  well-defined  compartments  outlined  by  the 
sharp  contact  of  the  areas  of  contrasting  colors.  The  resulting  linear 
pattern  is  related  to  the  sharply  linear  contour  of  the  figures,  and 
is  enriched  by  actual  lines  of  color  around  some  of  the  hands  and 
garments  and,  in  the  central  figure,  by  a  narrow  pink  line  of  reflected 
light  on  the  inner  contour  of  the  bare  leg.  The  linear  effects  in  the 
landscape  are  also  pleasingly  varied:  the  distant  mountains  have  soft 
outlines;  the  foreground  hills  have  a  sharper  contour  resulting  from 
the  contrast  of  the  shaded  upper  portion  of  the  hill  against  the  lighted 
part  of  the  landscape  behind  it;  short  lines — brown,  red  and  black — 
are  numerous  in  the  small  figures  in  the  middle  distance.  Each  one 
of  these  figures  is  itself  a  charming  color-unit  formed  of  various 
shades  of  red,  bluish  green,  yellow,  etc.  Their  somewhat  exaggerated 
movements  have  a  posed  gaucherie  which  appears  also  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  main  figures  in  the  foreground.  This  naivete  permeates 
the  drawing  of  the  whole  composition  and  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  simplicity  which  characterizes  the  design. 

The  general  principle  of  simplification,  which  prevails  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  faces  and  the  hair,  folds  and  various  component  parts  of 
the  landscape,  distinguishes  the  picture  from  its  Flemish  antecedents. 
The  folds,  compared  to  those  of  the  Flemings,  are  not  so  deep  and 
their  pattern  lacks  the  triangular  motifs.  They  are  arranged  in 
rhythmic  sequences  of  flat  tubelike  units  which  alternate  with  broader 
expanses  of  unpatterned  surfaces,  and  in  their  parallel,  vertical 
rhythms  they  recall  the  folds  of  the  early  Florentines,  which  are 
adopted  so  often  by  the  early  French  painters. 

The  bluish  tones  used  by  the  Flemings  in  the  shadows  of  white 
draperies  are  replaced  in  “St.  Roch”  by  a  gray  hue.  This,  together 
with  the  more  obviously  linear  contour,  gives  a  different  character 
to  the  drawing  of  the  angel.  Its  prototype  is  found  in  Campin, 
David,  van  der  Weyden  and  other  Flemings,  but  the  angel  in  “St. 
Roch”  is  drawn  in  less  detail,  its  textural  feeling  is  more  wooden, 
and  the  modeling  less  cameolike. 

The  form  of  “St.  Roch”  may  be  considered  a  French  interpretation 
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of  the  Flemish  tradition  because  of  the  following  characteristics:  the 
lightness  and  the  delicacy  of  the  landscape,  the  simplifications  in  the 
drawing  pervaded  by  a  certain  degree  of  rigidity,  crudeness  and 
naivete,  the  linearly  patterned  faces,  the  clean-cut  spatial  relations, 
and  the  color-pattern  organization. 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Mary  17 

(Two  panels) 

Birth  of  the  Virgin — Mary  Going  to  the  Temple 

(Nos.  863,  864,  Barnes  Foundation,  Merion) 

The  transformation  of  the  Flemish  form  into  one  unmistakably 
French  is  well  represented  by  these  two  panels  in  which  the  plastic 
organization  is  fundamentally  different  from  that  in  the  Flemish 
sources.  The  color,  drawing  and  composition  are  definitely  French. 

Each  panel  is  a  multicolored  pattern  of  vividly  contrasted  areas 
which  play  the  role  of  planes  and  establish  the  familiar  French  com¬ 
position  of  a  close-knit  pattern  in  compressed  space.  The  prevailing 
sharp  division  between  areas  of  contrasting  tone  accentuates  the  lines 
of  demarcation  and  forms  linear  patterns  which  contribute  much  to 
the  decorative  design. 

The  colors  are  unusual  and,  while  their  source  is  more  Flemish 
than  Italian,  they  differ  from  each  tradition  in  tone,  relationship, 
lighting  and  compositional  value.  As  in  the  Flemings,  reds,  browns 
and  black  make  a  rather  somber  general  color-effect  although  the  re¬ 
lationships  differ  in  each  case.  The  reds,  for  example,  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Flemings  but  the  tone  is  either  dif¬ 
ferent,  more  richly  nuanced  with  light,  or  varied  by  its  relation  to 
other  colors.  The  familiar  dark  red  of  Bouts  thus  becomes  richer 
and  more  brilliant  and  is  lightened  by  relations  with  tones  not  used 
by  Bouts.  Reds  related  to  blacks,  common  in  Bouts  and  David,  have 
a  different  feeling  in  these  French  relations :  the  black  is  richer,  more 
glowing  and  not  so  dry.  No  doubt  this  general  color  quality  is  due 
to  an  Italian  influence,  but  the  foreign  strain  is  so  generalized  and 
so  well  assimilated  that  it  is  rather  a  feeling  of  subtle  pervasion  than 
a  demonstrable  fact.  The  nuances  of  color  in  most  of  the  areas  are 


17  Illustrations,  pages  194,  195. 
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more  numerous  and  more  delicate  than  in  the  Flemings,  and  the  sur¬ 
faces  also  have  a  different  textural  quality.  In  “Salome”  (Aix-en- 
Provence),  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  (Berlin),  “St.  Magdalen  and 
Donor”  (Paris),  and  in  the  Louvre  so-called  Brabant  school  portrait 
“Margaret  of  Austria,”  one  finds  color  of  the  quality,  relations  and 
surfaces  which  approach  this  general  form.  Perhaps  the  closest  re¬ 
semblance  is  to  “Salome,”  but  these  panels  have  nothing  like  the  rich¬ 
ness,  brilliance  or  wealth  of  subtle  tonal  variations  of  the  “Salome” 
color-ensemble.  The  green  robe  of  the  figure  standing  at  the  bedside 
in  “Birth  of  the  Virgin,”  and  the  reddish-salmon  gown  of  one  of  the 
figures  in  “Mary  Going  to  the  Temple,”  are  so  richly  illuminated 
that  the  tones  flow  into  each  other  and  vary  the  surface  with  color- 
forms.  Color  in  the  other  areas  is  sufficiently  varied  with  light  to 
maintain  the  effect  of  a  patterned  composition  of  well-illuminated  and 
strikingly  contrasted  colors. 

The  checkered  floors,  with  their  accentuated  geometrical  motifs 
in  contrasting  colors,  support  the  compositional  plan  of  compartmental 
color-areas.  The  stairs  of  alternate  deep  purplish-mauve  and  laven¬ 
der-tan  areas,  the  window  of  mottled  tones,  the  striped  columns  and 
brocaded  drapery  and  gowns,  each  has  its  own  patterns  and  contrast¬ 
ing  colors  which  contribute  to  the  same  compositional  purpose  as  the 
checkered  floors.  All  of  these  features  are  executed  in  French  modi¬ 
fications  of  Flemish  styles. 

The  peculiar  masklike  faces,  with  their  linear  accentuation  of  the 
features,  constitute  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  drawing. 
The  eyebrows  are  represented  by  a  broad  and  not  very  dark  line,  and 
the  shadow  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  nose  is  also  rather  a 
well-defined  line  than  a  diffuse  area.  The  shadow  on  the  upper  lid 
in  some  of  the  faces  is  a  curved  narrow  red  line,  and  a  similar  line 
defines  the  contour  of  the  chin,  the  nostrils,  the  tip  of  the  nose,  in  a 
few  of  the  figures.  The  internal  pattern  made  by  these  lines  adds 
to  the  masklike  effect ;  but  unlike  “Salome,”  in  which  the  face  seems 
to  be  suspended  in  front  of  the  head,  the  face  and  head  of  each  figure 
in  these  panels  are  integrated  in  a  single  unit.  The  faces  are  less 
diffuse  than  in  “Salome,”  they  are  shaped  more  like  an  egg,  the  ex¬ 
pressions  are  more  naive,  and  they  actually  look  like  the  faces  of 
Chinese  people.  Lines  surround  the  faces  in  “Birth  of  the  Virgin,” 
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while  in  “Mary  Going  to  the  Temple”  facial  contour  is  formed 
chiefly  by  contiguous  areas  of  color. 

As  in  “Salome,”  the  apparent  elongation  of  some  of  the  figures 
results  from  the  disproportion  between  the  exaggerated  length  of  the 
head  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  body. 
The  hands  are  enlarged  and  are  so  much  in  evidence  and  so  definitely 
placed  in  relation  to  other  objects,  that  they  make  a  pattern  har¬ 
monious  with  the  other  compartmental  areas  of  color.  This  pat¬ 
terned  effect  is  increased  by  a  rather  broad  line  of  grayish  brown 
which  separates  the  fingers  and  extends  around  part  of  the  contour 
of  the  hands,  thus  accentuating  both  the  spatial  intervals  and  the 
fingers  themselves.  The  hands  of  the  kneeling  man  in  “Birth  of  the 
Virgin”  are  larger  than  his  head,  which  has  the  characteristic  French 
elongated  face  and  pointed  beard,  with  sharp  contrast  of  silhouetted 
profile  against  the  background.  When  the  drawing  in  these  panels 
is  compared  with  that  of  the  Flemings,  the  similarities  are  recognized 
as  so  general  as  to  indicate  a  derivation  rather  remote.  The  differ¬ 
ences  make  for  simplification,  greater  naivete,  and  for  graceful 
rigidity  in  pose,  all  of  which  factors  are  characteristically  French. 

The  flesh-painting,  both  in  color  and  textural  quality,  is  unlike 
that  of  the  Flemings,  Italians  or  Germans.  The  general  color  is  a 
yellowish  ivory,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  light,  instead  of  its  accentua¬ 
tion  in  patterns,  gives  at  first  glance  a  rather  uniform,  one-piece  ef¬ 
fect  to  some  of  the  faces.  Upon  closer  examination,  however,  the 
ivory  surface  is  seen  to  be  broken  up  by  subtle,  very  short  streaks 
of  light  which,  together  with  delicate  vaguely  green  or  lavender- 
yellow-pink  shadows  and  accentuated  spots  of  superficial  red  on  the 
cheeks,  pattern  the  faces.  This  patterned  effect  resembles,  in  vary¬ 
ing  degree,  that  prevalent  in  early  French  painting.  A  feeling  of 
wood  or  porcelain  is  another  French  trait  which  pervades  not  only 
the  texture  of  the  flesh  but  that  of  most  of  the  objects,  including  some 
of  the  textiles.  The  relative  absence  of  patterns  in  the  modeling  and 
the  lack  of  structural  color  cooperate  with  the  accentuation  of  planes 
in  rendering  the  volumes  relatively  flat.  The  hair  appears  almost 
as  a  uniform  mass,  like  a  scarf  extending  from  the  top  of  the  head 
and  over  the  shoulders,  and  its  areas  of  flatly  painted  brownish  red 
are  streaked  with  uneven  darker  lines  to  represent  strands  and  shad¬ 
ows.  The  coarse  execution  of  the  hair  is  more  like  that  of  the 
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Germans  than  of  the  Flemings,  but  the  absence  of  highlights,  which 
are  so  common  in  the  Germans,  makes  the  similarity  only  general. 

The  painting  of  textiles  is  a  French  modification  of  the  Flemish 
style :  the  folds,  represented  by  superficial  lines,  are  straight  and  with¬ 
out  the  angularity  or  the  depth  of  Flemish  folds.  The  textiles,  even 
when  richly  ornamented  with  variegated  color-forms,  have  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  wood,  instead  of  the  realistic  textural  quality  of  the  Flemish. 
Also,  the  brocades  are  drawn  with  less  representation  of  detail  and 
in  a  different  technique;  they  have  none  of  the  Flemish  hatchings  or 
dots,  the  colored  ground  of  the  material  is  painted  flatly,  and  the 
motifs  of  the  brocades  are  defined  by  thick  broad  greenish-black  lines. 

The  quality  of  the  painting  fluctuates  from  excellence  to  banality 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  panel,  and  its  level  is  much  higher  in 
“Birth  of  the  Virgin”  than  in  “Mary  Going  to  the  Temple.”  The 
difference  in  quality  between  the  two  panels  indicates  that  one  of 
the  panels  is  by  a  master  and  the  second  by  a  pupil  working  under 
his  supervision. 


St.  John  and  Donor  18 

St.-Jean-Baptiste  et  un  Donateur 
(Musee  des  Beaux-Arts,  Valenciennes) 

This  panel  represents  one  of  the  deviations  from  the  Flemish  form 
toward  a  phase  of  northern  French  painting  which  is  also  basically 
Flemish.  It  differs  plastically  from  the  typical  Flemish  form  and 
from  that  of  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  (Berlin)  in  such  of  its  features  as 
both  panels  derive  from  the  Flemings.  In  both  pictures  the  influences 
of  Italian  color  have  become  generalized  and  affect  the  drawing,  com¬ 
position,  and  the  use  of  light  and  space  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Flemish  character  of  all  these  plastic  factors  are  profoundly  modified. 

The  landscape,  like  that  of  the  Flemings,  is  pervaded  with  a 
brownish-green  tone,  and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  is  drawn  much  in 
the  manner  of  Memling,  that  is,  in  clumps  with  characteristic  dots  of 
highlights.  The  general  color-scheme  is  also  similar  to  that  of  Mem¬ 
ling  but  is  richer  and  more  varied ;  for  example,  the  blue  of  the  sky 
is  more  convincing  and  notes  of  the  same  blue  are  repeated  with 
more  effective  contrasts  in  various  parts  of  the  composition.  More- 

18  Illustration,  page  178. 
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over,  the  areas  of  color  throughout  the  picture  are  enriched  with  tonal 
nuances  and  patterns  of  light,  and  these  unite  to  produce  a  distinc¬ 
tive  color-power  which  is  the  antithesis  of  the  relative  aridity  of 
Memling  and  of  the  generally  academic  palette  of  the  Flemings. 

The  color  of  the  highlights  on  the  trees  ranges  from  a  semblance 
of  the  usual  golden  yellow  of  the  Flemings  to  a  more  extensive  gamut 
of  colors  including  light  greens  and  blues.  A  greater  depth  of  color 
in  the  pervasive  ivory  tone  of  the  architectural  features  and  in  the 
floor,  differentiates  these  features  from  their  Flemish  counterparts 
and  brings  them  nearer  to  the  still  more  solid  color-units  of  “Legend 
of  St.  Bertin.”  The  units  made  by  the  blue,  pink  and  purplish-red 
tiles  and  by  the  pinks  and  blues  of  the  church  and  tower  are  less 
detailed  in  representative  matter  than  in  the  Flemings;  they  func¬ 
tion  more  powerfully  in  the  color-ensemble  and  contribute  greatly  to 
its  individuality.  Light  is  well  related  to  color  and  the  patterns  of 
light  function  effectively  in  the  decorative  patterns  made  by  the  vari¬ 
ation  of  color-tones.  Much  of  the  richness  and  sensuous  appeal 
of  the  ensemble  is  due  to  the  orange-salmon  tone  used  profusely 
throughout  the  flesh  and  in  some  of  the  draperies. 

The  architectural  features  and  the  landscape  with  the  group  of 
small  figures  to  the  left  have  a  miniature  quality  but  without  the 
literal  detail  and  meticulously  precise  technique  typical  of  Flemish 
painting.  On  the  whole,  the  color-scheme  is  of  a  more  pastel  qual¬ 
ity  and  lighter  than  the  Flemish  and,  as  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin,” 
the  overtones  produce  a  tendency  to  a  color-suffusion  of  the  whole 
picture. 

The  Flemish  type  of  faces  and  realistic  drawing  of  hair  and  beard 
are  significantly  altered  by  the  yellow  flesh,  tinged  with  salmon  red, 
which  differs  in  quality  and  color  from  its  prototypes;  this  is  espe¬ 
cially  noticeable  in  the  hands  of  the  saint.  The  donor’s  hands  are 
very  expressively  drawn  by  fine  patterns  of  light  related  to  various 
nuances  of  salmon  and  green.  The  highlights  on  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  are  solid  notes  of  salmon  pink  and  the  shadows  a  deep  brown 
with  a  suggestion  of  olive  green.  Differences  from  the  flesh  of  the 
Flemings  are  even  more  pronounced  in  the  painting  on  the  reverse 
side  of  this  panel :  the  general  color  of  the  dead  figure  is  a  yellowish 
tone  with  green-brown  shadows  and  with  nuances  of  color  already 
noted  in  the  figures  in  the  main  picture.  The  face  of  the  dead  figure 
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is  patterned  with  light  in  the  manner  of  van  der  Weyden,  and  the 
hands  are  drawn  chiefly  by  large  streaks  of  light  interspersed  with 
olive-brown  shadows ;  the  total  form  made  by  the  figure  and  head  dif¬ 
fers  essentially  from  any  corresponding  unit  in  the  Flemish  master. 
The  flesh  of  the  dead  Christ  in  van  der  Weyden’s  pieta  (Brus¬ 
sels),  for  instance,  is  dull  and  its  surface  is  uniform  and  wooden;  in 
the  Valenciennes  panel,  the  dead  figure  has  a  sort  of  gloss,  like  that 
in  the  Louvre  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.” 

The  faces  are  not  modeled  to  yield  the  compartmental  character 
as  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  and  they  are  free  from  the  Spanish 
light  and  dark  effects  of  the  latter.  The  modeling  follows  the  gen¬ 
eral  Flemish  style  but  varies  in  the  different  figures.  The  donor’s 
face  acquires  a  good  three-dimensional  quality  by  a  fine  fusion  of 
light  and  color  in  a  manner  resembling  that  of  van  Eyck;  the  light, 
line  and  color,  however,  are  not  so  well  integrated  as  in  van  Eyck 
with  the  result  that  the  head  is  not  so  convincingly  solid.  The  sal¬ 
mon  pink  of  the  flesh,  while  derived  from  van  Eyck,  is  more  remi¬ 
niscent  of  Memling,  but  the  tone  is  deeper  and  suffuses  the  flesh  and 
gives  an  effect  different  from  that  of  any  Fleming.  The  tone  of  the 
flesh  in  the  saint’s  face  is  more  like  van  der  Weyden’s  or  Gerard 
David’s  modification  of  van  Eyck’s  color.  It  is  modeled  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Gerard  David  with  a  large  patch  of  light  which  covers  most 
of  the  face  and  is  relieved  by  brownish  shadows  tinged  with  green 
under  the  eye-sockets  and  on  each  cheek.  The  color  of  the  flesh  is 
more  solid  than  in  David :  its  glowing,  richly  varied  and  patterned 
surface  blends  with  the  rest  of  the  head  or  figure  into  a  solid,  one- 
volume  unit.  The  hair  is  more  finely  executed  than  in  David,  with 
highlights  that  merge  well  with  the  color  and  give  a  convincing  realis¬ 
tic  effect.  The  white  hair  of  the  donor  is  exceptionally  well  painted : 
accentuated  highlights  on  a  greenish-gray  foundation  achieve  a  broad 
generalized  effect  different  from  the  Flemish  patterns  of  individual 
strands  used  in  the  saint’s  hair;  the  quality  of  the  painting  approaches 
the  conviction  of  Rembrandt,  and  the  effect  of  simplification  suggests 
Velasquez. 

The  decorative  and  dramatic  contrasts  which  pervade  the  compo¬ 
sitions  of  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  are  absent  from  “St.  John  and 
Donor.”  The  execution  of  the  donor’s  transparent  overrobe  by 
streaks  of  salmon  highlights  which  greatly  enrich  the  charming  color- 
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forms  in  the  gown,  is  a  plastic  adaptation  of  the  same  early  Byzan¬ 
tine  and  Spanish  technical  practice  which  reaches  its  apotheosis  in 
“Legend  of  St.  Bertin.”  The  linear  highlights  on  the  robe  are  not 
so  pronounced,  the  execution  is  not  so  skillful  and  the  delicacy  and 
realism  are  not  so  striking  as  in  the  folds  of  diaphanous  material  in 
“Legend  of  St.  Bertin.”  In  general  the  color  in  the  textiles  in  “St. 
John  and  Donor”  is  nuanced  with  light;  in  the  donor’s  robe,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  modulations  of  tone  are  very  subtle  and  appealing,  and 
the  painting  of  the  fur  is  rich,  deep  and  solid.  The  same  conviction 
of  solidity  of  stuffs  is  conveyed  by  the  cloth  over  the  figure  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  panel ;  but  in  this  the  solidity  and  reality  of  the 
material  is  attained  by  the  quality  of  the  paint  itself  and  by  the 
familiar  series  of  thin  striae  raised  over  the  surface.  This  ridged  sur¬ 
face  is  foreign  to  both  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  and  the  Flemings  but 
is  common  in  Byzantine,  Spanish  and  certain  types  of  French  prim¬ 
itives.  Most  of  the  textiles  in  “St.  John  and  Donor”  have  the 
appearance  of  a  solid  object  rather  than  of  the  texture  of  stuffs,  and 
the  surface  is  more  Italian  than  is  that  of  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin.” 

The  composition  of  the  Valenciennes  panel  is  simple  and  contains 
few  units.  It  is  organized  more  in  volumes  than  in  planes,  although 
the  tendency  to  light  pastel  shades  giving  the  effect  of  planes,  and 
generally  associated  with  the  later  work  of  Lucas  van  Leyden,  is 
suggested  in  the  salmon  yellow  of  the  tower  and  the  charming  blue 
of  the  roof,  and  also  in  the  delicate  pattern  of  salmon  light  on  the 
lining  of  St.  John’s  mantle.  The  organization  of  the  spatial  inter¬ 
vals  is  exquisite,  with  no  suggestion  of  banality  or  Flemish  academic 
formulas. 

The  foregoing  study  shows  that  while  “St.  John  and  Donor”  is 
close  to  the  form  and  technique  of  the  Flemings  it  has  definite  tend¬ 
encies  toward  the  features  which  make  up  the  more  personal  and 
more  fully  realized  plastic  form  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin.”  A  num¬ 
ber  of  its  features  are  so  close  to  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  that  it 
could  be  considered  a  school  picture  patterned  upon  the  Berlin  panels. 
It  is  less  skillfully  executed,  is  less  varied  in  the  manner  of  painting 
different  objects,  and  it  contains  fewer  original  notes.  Its  attribu¬ 
tion  to  Jean  Provost  cannot  be  sustained  by  a  comparison  of  it  with 
known  works  of  that  less  skilled  and  more  academic  painter. 
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Section  II 

FRANCO-FLEMISH  TYPE  WITH  ITALIAN  INFLUENCE 

FOREWORD 

The  Italian  influence,  in  this  subform  of  the  Franco-Flemish 
tradition,  is  far  from  specific;  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  general 
style  and  manner,  but  its  importance  is  quite  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Flemings,  in  spite  of  the  greater  resemblance  to  the  latter  in  detail. 
The  most  important  point  of  differentiation  is  in  color — not  only  in 
the  actual  individual  shades,  but  in  their  relations  to  one  another 
and  to  the  other  plastic  means.  These  differences  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  touched  upon  19  are  almost  entirely  the  result  of  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Flemish  and  Italian  forms.  The  comparatively  dark 
tones  of  the  Flemings  persist  in  some  measure,  but  they  have  become 
less  dark  and  are  not  nearly  so  extensive;  the  pictures  gain,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  a  brightness  and  a  brilliance  not  present  in  the  Flemings,  and 
yet  which  are  not  really  Italian,  but  rather  a  French  version  of  the 
mingling  of  the  two.  Since  color  is  so  immensely  important  in  draw¬ 
ing,  composition,  and  the  use  of  light,  its  French  Italo-Flemish  qual¬ 
ity  determines  the  function  and  organization  of  all  the  plastic  means 
and  therefore  materially  changes  the  original  Flemish  foundation  of 
the  picture.  In  “Salome”  (Aix-en-Provence),  for  example,  the  exten¬ 
sive  and  plastically  very  important  light-design  owes  much  to  the 
blending  with  color,  as  does  the  composition  and  the  spatial  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  picture.  The  color-ensemble  directly  contributes  to  the 
total  design  of  the  picture,  and  this  in  a  most  striking  and  original 
manner.  There  are  dark  elements,  but  these,  instead  of  toning  down 
the  general  brightness,  rather  aid  as  a  contrast,  a  foil  by  which  it  is 
set  off  and  made  to  appear  still  brighter.  These  instances  are  typical 
of  a  constant  leavening  and  transformation  of  Flemish  features  by 
Italian  color. 

Salome  20 

Salome  presentant  a  Herode  la  tete  de  St.-Jean-Baptiste 
(Musee,  Aix-en-Provence) 

This  striking  picture  shows  a  new  and  authentically  French  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  Flemish  and  Italian  traditions.  In  general  the  drawing  is 

19  See  “Franco-Flemish  Type  of  Color,”  page  76. 

29  Illustration,  page  193. 
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Flemish  and  the  color  Italian,  yet  no  counterpart  of  the  picture  as  a 
whole,  or  of  its  drawing  or  color,  occurs  in  any  tradition.  The 
source  of  the  elements  can  be  identified  only  after  the  picture  is  re¬ 
solved  into  its  ultimate  plastic  constituents,  and  even  in  such  an  anal¬ 
ysis  the  origins  are  traceable  only  to  general  traditional  tendencies. 

The  compositional  arrangement  of  the  interior  scene,  the  organ¬ 
izing  function  of  the  pattern  of  light,  the  modeling  of  the  faces  by 
light  and  shadow,  and  the  linear  drawing  are  based  upon  various 
Flemish  types.21  Competing  with  these  Flemish  strains  is  color 
which,  by  the  sensuous  quality  of  the  individual  tones  and  by  the 
brightness  and  brilliance  of  their  ensemble,  proclaims  Italian  in¬ 
fluences  and  gives  the  panel  its  most  distinctive  feature.  The  draw¬ 
ing  of  Salome’s  head,  its  smooth  and  relatively  uniform  surface  and 
its  one-piece  effect  of  modeling  are  modifications  of  the  Italian  form 
represented  by  Piero  della  Francesca,  Domenico  Veneziano,  Uccello, 
Baldovinetti  and  Pisanello  as  these  came  through  van  der  Weyden. 

No  such  color  either  in  individual  tones  or  in  such  organization  is 
to  be  seen  in  any  Flemish  picture,  not  even  in  those  in  which  bright¬ 
ness  pervades  the  ensemble.22  The  color-scheme  of  “Salome”  is  dom¬ 
inated  by  an  array  of  harmoniously  related  bright  colors  which  in¬ 
clude  shades  of  tan,  apricot,  wine  red,  old  rose,  greenish  blue,  gray¬ 
ish  lavender,  bluish  ivory  white  and  a  brilliant  orange  yellow.  The 
most  active  color  in  the  ensemble,  and  the  chief  determining  factor 
in  its  brilliance,  is  a  red  which  is  used,  in  various  tones,  in  numer¬ 
ous  objects  in  the  composition.  The  brilliance  and  glow  are  not 
diminished  by  the  few  areas  of  somber  Flemish  browns:  on  the  con¬ 
trary  these  dark  colors  form  a  sort  of  background  which  emphasizes 
by  contrast  the  brilliance  and  iridescence  of  the  bright  and  richly 
modulated  tones.  The  colors  are  deployed  in  a  great  range  of  un¬ 
usual  nuances  which  dominate  the  patterns  of  light  and  the  shad¬ 
ows,  and  impart  to  the  whole  picture  a  rare  richness  and  distinction. 
Color  is  so  marvelously  related  to  the  variously  accentuated  light 
that  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  tones  and  shades  flow  into  rich 

21  E.g.,  Jan  van  Eyck’s  “Madonna  of  Lucca” — Frankfort,  “Jan  Arnolfini 
and  Jeanne  de  Chenany,  his  Wife” — London;  van  der  Weyden’s  “Altarpiece 
of  St.  John” — Berlin;  and  particularly  Dirk  Bouts’  “Passover”  (“Altarpiece 
of  the  Holy  Communion”) — Louvain. 

22  Cf.  the  Munich  “Adoration  of  the  Kings”  by  the  Master  of  the  Pearl  of 
Brabant;  “Arrest  of  Christ — Entombment”  by  Geertgen  tot  Sint  Jans — 
Brussels. 
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color-chords  with  a  subtle  iridescent  glow  of  indescribable  charm, 
totally  free  from  any  effect  of  tinsel  or  superficiality.  The  richly 
illuminated  and  glossy  surface  is  probably  a  modification  through 
Italian  influence  of  the  enamel  quality  sometimes  found  in  van  der 
Weyden  and  Dirk  Bouts;  it  acquires  in  “Salome”  a  distinctive  char¬ 
acter  from  bright  and  delicate  colors  which,  in  the  Flemish  tradition, 
appear  only  at  a  later  period  in  Geertgen  and  Lucas  van  Leyden. 

Light  also  functions  most  effectively  in  the  compositional  organi¬ 
zation  of  “Salome.”  The  individual  units  of  light  are  organized  in 
series  of  patterns  so  related  to  each  other  that  they  can  be  perceived 
as  a  single  inclusive  design  of  light,  which  gathers  together  the  vari¬ 
ous  color-units  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  picture.  Starting  in  the 
delicate  light  blue  and  ivory  sky  seen  through  the  window,  the  light 
moves  on  through  patterns  on  decanters  and  cabinet-cover  in  the 
background,  and  extends  to  the  gray-mauve  arch  at  the  left  and  the 
red  drapery  and  slate-mauve  arch  at  the  right.  It  comes  forward 
and  downward  by  a  sequence  of  patterns  in  each  of  the  figures  and 
objects,  to  the  well-illuminated  legs  of  the  table  and  the  units  of 
accentuated  light  on  the  head,  collar  and  side  of  the  dog.  The  light 
moves  backward  and  upward  through  the  bluish-ivory  floor  which  is 
wonderfully  enriched  by  variations  of  tone.  This  thoroughly  organ¬ 
ized  pattern  of  light  embraces  the  whole  picture  and  makes  it  a  tri¬ 
umph  in  arrangement  of  illuminated  color-units,  with  diverse  degrees 
of  decorative  and  expressive  values.  The  Flemish  light  is  enriched 
by  color,  unique  in  character ;  the  light  is  organized  in  series  of 
elongated  bands  instead  of  in  the  spots  or  the  suffused  areas  seen  in 
van  Eyck  or  Bouts. 

The  integrated  pattern  of  light  is  matched  by  a  similar  complete¬ 
ness  of  composition  in  space,  line  and  color.  The  dynamic  spatial 
relations  are  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  picture;  in¬ 
deed,  the  space-composition  competes  in  interest  with  the  light  and 
color  in  the  beautifully  ordered  sequence  and  variety  of  the  rhythms 
made  by  the  numerous  and  diverse  objects  and  their  spatial  intervals. 
Though  betraying  Flemish  influences,  space  is  more  naively  presented 
than  in  van  Eyck  or  Bouts,  and  the  three-dimensional  solidity  of  the 
masses  is  not  so  uniformly  realistic.  Moreover,  this  feature  of  the 
picture  obtains  a  new  quality  from  the  unusual  colors  and  their  rela- 
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tions,  both  of  which  elements  involve  the  objects  and  the  intervals 
between  them. 

Certain  units,  such  as  the  legs  of  the  man  holding  a  platter,  have 
very  little  realization  of  three-dimensional  quality.  A  degree  of 
solidity  commensurate  with  the  total  design  is  obtained  by  a  form  of 
drawing  in  wThich  a  light-red  area  serves  as  a  contour  for  the  front 
part  of  the  leg  and  contrasts  with  the  broad  area  of  deeper  red  which 
covers  the  rest  of  the  leg.  The  result  is  that  the  narrow  red  band 
on  the  contour  emerges  as  a  streak  of  light  and  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  hose  from  above  the  knee  to  the  ankle.  In  general  the 
linear  drawing  in  “Salome, ”  typically  represented  by  the  sharp  out¬ 
line  of  the  tablecloth,  the  dishes  and  the  edges  of  the  garments,  is 
Flemish.  A  deviation  from  this  is  the  drawing  of  the  draperies; 
these  have  comparatively  sharp  contours,  but  their  shadows  are  more 
variedly  colored  than  in  the  Flemings  and  the  folds  are  relatively 
long  and  straight  and  not  so  patterned. 

An  even  greater  departure  from  the  Flemish  tradition  is  apparent 
in  the  drawing  of  the  faces.  The  relative  clean-cutness  of  Bouts  is 
replaced  by  loosely  drawn  contours  and  by  a  general  effect  of  dif¬ 
fuseness  in  the  individual  constituents.  The  features  seem  spread 
out  and  are  outlined  with  a  loose-edged  demarcation  instead  of  being 
well  defined  by  actual  lines  or  by  sharp  contact  of  color-areas.  This 
type  of  drawing,  though  not  a  constant  feature  in  the  French  tradi¬ 
tion,  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  Franco-Flemish  paintings  in 
which  Italian  influences  are  pronounced.23  An  added  distinction  in 
the  drawing  of  “Salome”  is  that  the  faces  appear  more  like  masks 
suspended  in  front  of  the  head  than  as  an  integrated  part  of  a  single 
voluminous  unit.  The  relatively  smooth,  cameolike  modeling  of  the 
profile  is  derived  from  the  same  Flemish  and  Italian  sources  (van 
der  Weyden,  Domenico  Veneziano,  Pisanello)  as  that  of  “St.  Mag¬ 
dalen  and  Donor”  (Paris),  of  “St.  Catherine  and  a  Bishop”  (Avi¬ 
gnon)  and  of  Bouts’  “Passover”  (“Altarpiece  of  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion” — Louvain).  But  the  profile  of  the  face  of  Salome  herself  is 
plastically  neither  Flemish  nor  Italian :  by  virtue  of  its  context  of 
color  and  drawing  it  becomes  an  essentially  French  form  of  great  in- 

23  E.g.,  “Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saints  and  Donor” — London;  “Legend 
of  St.  Giles” — London;  the  Merion  “Circumcision”;  the  Louvre  so-called 
Brabant  school  portrait,  “Margaret  of  Austria.” 


Salome  Aix-en-Provence 

14 W  x  10^4" 

(See  page  189) 
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Birth  of  the  Virgin 

22"  xi 5H" 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Mary 

(See  page  182) 
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Mary  Going  to  the  Temple 

22"  X  I5^" 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Mary 

(See  page  182) 


Merion 


Circumcision 

ilV\  x97/«" 

(See  page  198) 
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dividuality,  different  from  any  of  the  other  French  pictures  above 
noted. 

A  naive  effect  of  distorted  proportions  in  the  figure  of  Salome  is 
rendered  by  the  relation  of  the  large  head  and  long  skirt  to  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  torso.  These  distortions  give  only  an  apparent 
elongation  of  the  body  and  differ  essentially  from  the  Flemish  and 
Byzantine  elongated  figures  in  which  each  part  is  actually  length¬ 
ened.  A  distortion  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  figure  of  Salome 
is  found  in  “St.  Catherine  and  a  Bishop”  and  in  the  Flemish  Master 
of  the  Legend  of  St.  Ursula  (Bruges). 

The  painting  of  flesh,  except  in  the  brownish  face  of  the  bearded 
man,  is  fundamentally  different  from  the  Flemish  and  close  in  color 
to  that  of  typical  French  pictures.  The  pervasive  tone  is  the  usual 
rose  ivory,  with  varying  gradations  of  a  brownish  rose;  the  com¬ 
plexions  on  the  whole  are  of  a  deeper  hue  than  the  peachblow  in  the 
Greolieres  altarpiece,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  purest  and 
most  characteristic  example  of  that  color.  The  modeling,  which  is 
by  accentuated  patterns  of  light  and  shadow,  makes  a  different  sur¬ 
face  from  that  of  the  smooth  uniform  peachblow  in  the  Greolieres 
faces.  Even  Salome’s  face,  with  its  relatively  uniform  one-piece  ef¬ 
fect,  retains  also  this  Flemish  type  of  patterned  modeling,  but  the 
relations  between  the  areas  of  light  and  the  areas  of  color  which 
serve  as  shadow  are  very  subtle :  within  the  pervasive  brownish  rose- 
ivory  tone,  the  rose  is  slightly  accentuated  on  the  cheek  and  lips,  and 
the  surface  of  her  face  has  the  texture  of  ivory  or  polished  wood,  with 
subtle  highlights  on  the  cheek-bones  and  forehead. 

The  flavor  of  the  whole  picture  is  French.  The  quality  of  the 
color  and  the  subtlety  and  variety  of  its  plastic  relations  to  line,  light 
and  space  combine  to  form  a  definite  type  of  French  painting,  quite 
distinct  from  the  class  of  pictures  painted  in  northern  France.  These 
latter  are  almost  completely  dominated  by  the  influences  of  the  Flem¬ 
ish  environment,  while  in  “Salome”  the  Italian  influences  radically 
modify  the  Flemish  fundamentals  and  give  them  a  new  significance. 
Moreover,  the  semi-elongated  figure  in  the  foreground,  the  relative 
diffuseness  of  the  faces,  the  unusual,  rich  and  bright  color-scheme, 
the  graceful  rigidity  of  the  drawing,  and  the  pervasive  naivete  of 
the  composition,  make  of  this  panel  a  very  individual  achievement, 
based  upon  an  Italo-Flemish  foundation  and  permeated  with  the  tra- 
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ditional  delicacy  and  simplicity  of  the  French.  The  Italian  influences 
appear  chiefly  in  the  color,  and  they  have  become  so  pervasive  that 
they  effect  a  fundamental  transformation  in  all  the  aspects  of  the 
Flemish  derivations. 


Circumcision  24 

(No.  869,  Barnes  Foundation,  Merion) 

The  plastic  essentials  of  “Circumcision”  and  “Salome”  (Aix-en- 
Provence)  are  very  similar  even  though  in  general  appearance  the 
two  pictures  differ  widely.  In  each  panel  individual  modifications  of 
Flemish  drawing  and  Italian  color  result  in  distinctively  French 
forms. 

The  different  general  appearance  of  the  two  panels  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  more  varied  and  brighter  Italian  colors  in  “Salome” 
are  related  to  several  darker  and  more  somber  Flemish  colors.  “Cir¬ 
cumcision”  contains  scarcely  a  vestige  of  Flemish  tones,  and  the 
vivid  contrasts  of  “Salome”  are  lacking;  its  colors  are  not  so  numer¬ 
ous,  so  iridescent  nor  so  glowing.  In  contrast  to  the  richness  and 
depth  of  the  color-ensemble  of  the  Aix  panel,  “Circumcision”  as  a 
whole  appears  pale  and  delicate  although  it  too  has  patches  of  bright 
blue,  red  and  yellow  in  the  foreground.  The  paleness  is  determined 
by  the  large  areas  of  ivory  in  the  background,  in  the  altar,  the  faces, 
and  some  of  the  robes  and  headdresses.  The  large  expanse  of  this 
light  color,  only  slightly  relieved  by  shadows  of  the  same  general 
ivory  tone,  gives  a  somewhat  monochromatic  effect  which  dominates 
the  picture.  In  these  ivory  areas,  the  idea  of  contrast  is  so  unob¬ 
trusive  as  not  to  affect  materially  the  pervasive  tonal  uniformity. 
The  extent  and  the  delicacy  of  this  tone,  relatively  unvaried  by  con¬ 
trasts,  give  a  gentleness  to  the  entire  panel,  quite  the  opposite  of  the 
vigor,  strength  and  assertiveness  of  the  rich,  deep,  iridescent  colors 
of  “Salome.”  Variations  in  the  ivory  tone,  and  its  distribution  in 
areas  of  diverse  shapes,  are  sufficient  to  banish  monotony  and  to  ac¬ 
centuate  the  subtlety  which  is  one  of  the  most  appealing  features  of 
the  whole  picture.  The  pattern  of  the  background,  for  instance,  is 
made  by  the  shape  and  linear  contour  of  columns,  arches  and  win¬ 
dows,  which  are  of  ivory  tone  subtly  varied  by  slight  tinges  of 


24  Illustration,  page  196. 
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rose  tending  toward  a  vague  brown  in  the  shadows  and  a  lighter 
ivory  in  the  highlights.  The  darker  and  more  greenish  ivory  of  the 
altar  is  mottled  with  pale  blue  shadows;  the  ivory  units  of  the 
checkered  floor  are  juxtaposed  to  units  of  tannish  brown  so  unem- 
phatic  that  the  design  is  more  a  contrast  between  shapes  than  be¬ 
tween  colors;  the  shadows  in  the  ivory  white  of  the  gowns,  head¬ 
dresses  and  altar  cloth  are  a  vague  pale  blue;  the  faces  which  at  first 
glance  seem  to  be  practically  all  alike  in  color  vary  from  chalky 
ivory  to  rose  pink.  The  subtlety  prevailing  in  all  these  tonal  varia¬ 
tions  eliminates  contrast  and  emphasizes  the  delicate,  gentle  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  color  and  of  the  picture  as  a  whole.  These  slight  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  colors  detract  little  from  the  pervasiveness  of  the  ivory 
tone.  It  is  this  individual  treatment  that  makes  the  most  important 
creative  element  in  the  utilization  of  that  phase  of  Italian  color  repre¬ 
sented  in  Domenico  Veneziano’s  “Madonna  and  Child,  with  Various 
Saints”  (Florence).  These  ivory  tones,  with  their  delicacy  and  tex¬ 
tural  surfaces,  occur  in  the  Domenico  but  in  more  accentuated  con¬ 
trasts,  with  more  pastel  quality,  and  with  the  shadows  more  pro¬ 
nounced  and  more  colorful.  The  tones  in  “Circumcision”  are  much 
more  delicate,  more  gentle,  more  subtly  varied  and  related,  and  the 
color-pattern  is  practically  free  from  the  accentuated  line  of  the 
Domenico  Veneziano. 

Another  Italian  element  in  the  color-scheme  is  the  bright,  rich 
and  highly  illuminated  red  robe  and  blue  headdress  of  the  man  near 
the  center  of  the  panel.  Although  these  colors  have  no  counterpart 
in  the  work  of  Domenico  Veneziano,  they  occur  in  almost  identical 
tones  and  relationships  in  numerous  Florentine  pictures.  They  have 
not  the  depth  or  richness  of  the  bright  reds  and  blues  in  “Salome,” 
they  are  of  different  tones  and  their  surfaces  are  not  variegated  by 
color-forms.  This  unit  of  color  is  the  brightest  in  the  panel,  and  it 
serves  as  a  focal  center  about  which  the  other  areas  are  organized  in  a 
design  lacking  in  brilliant  colors  or  vivid  contrasts.  It  supplies  the 
element  needed  to  give  brightness  and  drama  to  the  total  design:  it 
serves  as  a  foil  to  the  pale  background  and  to  the  other  less  brilliant 
red,  blue,  green,  rose  and  ivory  in  the  robes  and  faces  of  the  other 
figures.  The  colors  in  the  latter  are  all  French  versions  of  Italian 
color  far  enough  removed  from  the  source  to  establish  individuality 
of  the  whole  and  a  French  setting  to  the  central  red-and-blue  unit. 
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The  difference  in  the  drawing  in  “Circumcision”  and  in  “Salome” 
relates  rather  to  degree  of  linear  accentuation  and  to  use  of  color 
than  to  fundamental  divergence  from  the  same  general  Flemish  form. 
Both  panels  show  significant  French  derivations  from  Flemish  types 
in  the  diffuse  appearance  of  the  faces  and  the  graceful  rigidity  of  the 
poses,  and  in  each  panel  these  several  factors  acquire  characteristic 
identity:  chiefly,  in  “Circumcision,”  by  a  dimunition  of  the  linear 
element  in  facial  features  and,  in  “Salome,”  by  the  distorted  elonga¬ 
tion  of  the  head  and  neck.  The  vague,  sometimes  scarcely  percep¬ 
tible  contour  of  the  mouth,  nose,  lips  and  eyes  in  “Circumcision”  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  diffuseness  of  the  faces.  The  lines  indi¬ 
cating  these  features  are  less  pronounced  than  in  “Salome”  and  their 
shadows  as  well  as  their  highlights  are  nearer  to  the  color  of  the 
flesh.  In  other  words,  the  absence  of  contrast  in  “Circumcision”  ex¬ 
tends  to  both  the  linear  and  color  elements  in  the  drawing,  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  account  for  the  difference  between  the  diffuseness  of  the 
faces  in  it  and  in  “Salome.”  This  absence  of  contrast  together  with 
the  vagueness  of  the  features  makes  the  faces  in  “Circumcision”  seem 
more  spread  out,  more  loosely  drawn,  even  though  their  outer  con¬ 
tour  is  sometimes  more  sharply  defined  than  in  “Salome.”  Similar 
freedom  from  active  contrasts  is  responsible  also  for  some  of  the 
difference  in  the  drawing  and  painting  of  the  textiles  in  the  two 
panels.  Folds  in  both  pictures  are  relatively  few  and  simplified,  and 
in  them  the  Italian  style  has  become  definitely  French.  The  lines 
are  straight,  the  Flemish  angularity  has  disappeared.  In  “Circum¬ 
cision,”  the  patterns  of  light  are  less  accentuated  than  in  the  textiles 
in  “Salome.” 

One  of  the  most  important  differences  between  the  two  pictures 
resides  in  the  painting  and  modeling  of  flesh,  in  which  difference 
color  plays  the  most  important  role.  At  first  glance,  all  the  faces  in 
“Circumcision”  seem  to  be  of  about  the  same  color,  a  light  ivory 
faintly  pervaded  with  rose.  So  nearly  alike  are  they  in  general 
color,  and  so  close  in  tone  to  the  background  of  columns,  arches  and 
windows,  that  the  usual  degree  of  contrast  between  a  group  and  its 
setting  is  strangely  lacking.  Contrast  is  present  and  adequate,  but 
it  is  between  linear  patterns  and  shapes  of  objects  rather  than  be¬ 
tween  colors.  The  part  played  by  color  is  subsidiary,  and  depends 
upon  small  areas  of  red,  blue,  green  and  yellow  in  the  robes  related 
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to  the  preponderating  ivory  of  the  background,  and  to  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  areas  of  brownish  green  in  the  enframing  arch.  It  is 
only  by  close  observation  that  one  perceives  slight  variations  in  the 
color  of  the  individual  faces,  and  their  more  marked  differences  from 
the  greenish  rose-ivory  of  the  background.  Not  any  of  the  faces  has 
the  brownish  flesh  tones  of  “Salome, ”  and  the  vague,  hardly  percep¬ 
tible  accentuations  of  light  and  shadow  scarcely  impair  the  uniform 
appearance,  which  is  so  very  different  from  the  patterned  surface  of 
the  faces  in  “Salome.”  The  ivory  flesh  ranges  from  a  chalky  tone 
to  a  rose  suffusion,  and  in  all  its  variations  it  retains  a  rose-ivory 
tone  and  a  porcelainlike  surface  not  found  in  Italian,  Flemish  or 
Spanish  primitives.  This  flesh  is  purely  French;  it  dominates  the 
Flemish  drawing  and  the  Italian  color  already  given  French  quality, 
and  it  cements  all  the  plastic  units  in  a  form  which  is  typically  French. 

Space  is  more  emphasized  in  “Salome,”  although  the  spatial  inter¬ 
vals  in  “Circumcision”  are  adequately  rendered.  The  planes  in  the 
latter  are  not  particularly  emphasized  or  compactly  organized,  nor 
are  the  areas  of  color  sharply  defined  by  lines  of  demarcation  into  a 
composition  of  the  color-pattern  type.  In  both  of  these  respects,  it 
differs  from  “Salome,”  as  is  inevitable  in  a  composition  which  shows 
no  marked  accentuation  of  any  of  the  plastic  means.  The  painter 
was  no  less  an  artist  because  moderation  and  gentleness  prevail  in¬ 
stead  of  positiveness  and  vigor.  The  organization  is  a  well-integrated 
one  with  no  marks  of  flabbiness,  of  plagiarism,  of  inability  to  carry 
out  consistently  an  intelligent  and  original  plastic  expression.  The 
form  is  not  so  strong,  so  vigorous  or  so  profoundly  moving  as  that  of 
“Salome”;  it  is,  however,  just  as  personal  and  real,  further  away 
from  foreign  sources  and,  as  a  whole,  more  purely  French. 

St.  Magdalen  and  Donor  25 

Ste. -Madeleine  et  Donatrice  (Louvre) 

“St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  is  the  most  important  picture  of  the 
tradition  of  the  Master  of  Moulins  26  because  its  form  is  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  individual,  and  its  traits  are  further  away  from  the 
original  sources  and  more  nearly  French  in  quality.  It  has  the 
Flemish  derivation,  with  Italian  influence,  common  to  all  pictures 

26  See  page  408  et  seq. 


25  Illustration,  page  207. 
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of  the  group,  but  the  modification  of  these  traditions  is  distinctive  of 
“St.  Magdalen  and  Donor,”  and  its  form  is  more  original  than  in 
any  of  the  others. 

The  arrangement  of  the  vertical  rhythms  made  by  the  two  figures 
and  the  bands  of  draperies  in  the  background  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
compositional  grouping  found  in  numerous  Flemish  pictures,  as  for 
example  in  the  figures  of  saints  and  donors  in  Gerard  David’s  “Bap¬ 
tism  of  Christ”  (Bruges)  and  in  Memling’s  “Altarpiece  of  St.  Chris¬ 
topher”  (Bruges).  In  these  Flemish  panels,  the  kneeling  figures  in 
the  foreground  are  so  related  to  the  tall  standing  figure  at  the  back  as 
to  form  an  elongated  obliquely  placed  pyramid  which  is  organized  as 
a  compact  spatial  composition.  A  similar  design  in  “St.  Magdalen 
and  Donor”  is  adapted  to  the  size  and  simplicity  of  the  picture  and 
to  the  characteristic  French  composition  in  planes  of  contrasting 
color-areas.  The  composition  acquires  a  striking  and  original  char¬ 
acter  by  the  unusual  relations  brought  about  by  the  sequence  of  dark 
and  bright  color-areas.  The  appeal  of  this  color-composition  is  in¬ 
creased  by  the  dramatic  contrast  between  the  rich,  vivid  colors  of 
the  garments  and  draperies,  and  the  livid  ivory  and  brownish  rose 
of  the  faces. 

The  painting  of  the  flesh  is  obviously  derived  from  that  of  van  der 
Goes  in  its  exotic  textural  feeling  but  it  has  no  exact  parallel  in  any 
foreign  tradition  nor  in  other  pictures  attributed  to  the  Master  of 
Moulins.  It  has  a  dull,  glossy,  smooth  surface  which  resembles 
alabaster  and  its  color  varies  from  a  livid  greenish  cast  to  a  brownish 
rose-lavender  hue.  In  it  the  pervasive  ivory  foundation  plays  an 
essential  part  in  giving  individuality  and  a  French  feeling  to  the  total 
appearance.  In  addition  to  the  decorative  value  of  these  unusual 
flesh  tones,  the  faces  have  a  high  expressive  value  by  virtue  of  the 
solidity  of  the  masses,  attained  by  subtle  modeling  of  variegated 
colored  highlights  and  shadows  which  together  mold  the  heads  into 
fully  rounded  volumes  with  a  relatively  one-piece  effect.  It  is  not 
the  actual  one-piece  effect  of  Pisanello  or  Domenico  Veneziano:  it 
is  achieved  by  patterns  of  light  and  shadow  which  are  so  subtly  and 
skillfully  related  that  the  patterns  are  not  accentuated  but  flow  into 
each  other  and  give  a  relatively  uniform  appearance  to  the  surface. 
In  no  work  of  van  der  Goes  and  in  no  other  picture  of  the  Master 
of  Moulins  tradition  is  the  modeling  by  light  and  shadow  so  skillfully 
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done  or  color  so  well  used  to  give  the  solidity  to  the  faces  as  in  “St. 
Magdalen  and  Donor.” 

The  clean-cut  cameo  appearance  of  the  heads  is  additional  evidence 
of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  plastic  means.  It  is  not  effected  by  an  actual 
line  of  contour,  the  outlines  being  a  very  successful  fusion  of  color, 
shadow  and,  often,  a  narrow  band  of  reflected  light.  The  part 
played  by  this  line  of  reflected  light  is  truly  plastic,  not  merely  a 
superimposed  decoration  as  in  the  so-called  Master  of  Moulins  “Na¬ 
tivity  and  Cardinal  Rolin”  (Autun)  or  in  van  der  Goes;  it  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  convex  surface  and  thus  contributes  to  the 
modeling. 

The  exceptional  quality  of  the  drawing  of  the  faces  and  of  the 
painting  of  flesh  is  not  equaled  in  the  depiction  of  textiles.  Only  in 
the  maroon  bodice  and  ermine  cuffs  of  the  donor  is  the  textural  feel¬ 
ing  realized  plastically  in  a  high  degree.  The  maroon  sleeve  of  the 
donor’s  gown  is  so  rich  and  deep  in  color  and  conveys  so  realistically 
the  feeling  of  velvet  that  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  plastic  units  in  the 
picture.  Its  convincingness  is  the  result  of  enrichment  by  patterns  of 
color  and  light  so  subtly  fused  that  the  two  become  one  and  insepa¬ 
rable  in  the  marvelous  texture  of  the  material.  It  is  not  actually  a 
uniform  area  of  a  single  tone  but  is  varied  with  narrow  bands  of 
lighter  red  on  the  contours  and  a  deep  dark  red  in  the  center.  The 
ermine  cuff  on  the  same  sleeve  is  another  triumph  of  successful  reali¬ 
zation  of  stuff  by  color  and  light  so  well  merged  that  one  per¬ 
ceives  only  the  richness,  depth  and  reality  of  the  fur.  Textile  paint¬ 
ing  equal  to  this  maroon  sleeve  and  its  ermine  cuff,  and  done  in  a 
similar  manner,  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  Flemings  or  Italians  who 
influenced  the  creator  of  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.”  The  rest  of 
the  textiles  vary  from  the  fair  quality  of  the  green  garment  of  the 
saint  to  the  metallic  quality  of  her  blue  sleeve,  the  superficiality  and 
glare  of  her  yellow  headdress,  and  the  banality  of  the  other  stuffs, 
brocades  and  jeweled  ornaments.  The  folds  of  the  draperies  appear 
as  volumes  modeled  not  so  much  by  sharply  contrasted  light  and 
shadow  as  by  relations  of  color  to  light;  therefore  the  folds  serve 
chiefly  as  decoration  and  have  but  little  feeling  of  reality.  The  broad 
patterns  of  highlights  on  the  folds  minimize  the  angular  and  linear 
appearance  characteristic  of  the  Flemings. 

The  uneven  quality  in  the  painting  of  the  different  materials  does 
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not  diminish  the  great  plastic  value  of  the  picture  as  a  whole.  Its 
design  is  essentially  an  organization  of  color-patterns  in  which  each 
element  functions  effectively  in  the  compact  arrangement  of  planes, 
independently  of  realistic  values  of  materials  or  flesh.  While  its 
decorative  value  is  high  the  picture  is  made  more  than  merely  dec¬ 
orative  by  the  superb  and  unusual  plastic  rendering  of  heads  richly 
expressive  of  human  character. 

Virgin  with  Infant  Jesus  Adored  by  the  Angels  27 

La  Vierge  avec  l’Enfant  Jesus  Adore  par  les  Anges 

(Musee  Royal  des  Beaux-Arts,  Brussels) 

The  form  of  this  picture  shows  less  departure  from  Italian  and 
Flemish  sources  than  does  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  (Paris).  Its 
closer  affinity  to  the  Italians  is  evident  in  the  bilateral  composition  and 
in  the  color-ensemble  of  bright  red,  blue  and  yellow  set  upon  a  gold 
background.  It  is  also  closer  to  the  Flemings  in  drawing  and  in  the 
painting  of  flesh  and  textiles. 

The  drawing  of  the  faces  and  of  their  features  is  more  diffuse,  less 
clean-cut,  and  therefore  closer  to  Gerard  David  than  to  van  der  Goes 
or  to  the  painter  of  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.”  The  heavy  eyelids 
— with  loose  outlines  and  no  firm  definition  of  the  lower  lid — are 
very  similar  to  those  in  Gerard  David’s  “Baptism  of  Christ” 
(Bruges).  This  heaviness  is  increased  in  “Virgin  with  Infant  Jesus 
Adored  by  the  Angels”  by  an  area  of  accentuated  shadow  beneath  the 
lower  lid.  The  strange  and  wistful  expression  in  the  eyes  of  the 
angel  at  the  upper  right-hand  corner  is  almost  a  duplication  of  that  of 
one  of  the  small  kneeling  figures  in  the  shutter  of  David’s  “Baptism 
of  Christ.”  The  flesh  in  David’s  figures  has  an  ivory  tone  very 
subtly  modeled  with  light  and  shadow  in  a  relatively  uniform  one- 
piece  effect,  very  much  as  in  “Virgin  with  Infant  Jesus  Adored  by  the 
Angels.”  But  the  form  is  changed  in  the  latter  by  the  alabaster  tex¬ 
ture  and  the  Italian  feeling  of  surface,  which  came  through  the  Italian 
strain  in  van  der  Goes.28 

The  influences  just  mentioned  are  sufficiently  changed  to  differen¬ 
tiate  this  picture  from  its  models  and  to  establish  its  own  identity. 

27  Illustration,  page  210. 

28  Van  der  Goes  had  worked  in  Italy  and  absorbed  a  number  of  local 
practices. 
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In  color  and  textural  quality  the  flesh  is  more  French  than  Flemish 
or  Italian.  Its  yellow  ivory  tinged  with  green  and  with  faint  touches 
of  rose  on  the  cheeks,  though  smoothly  painted  as  in  van  der  Goes, 
is  more  yellow,  more  glossy  and  more  like  porcelain.  The  high¬ 
lights  are  not  so  pronounced  or  so  isolated,  and  light,  color  and 
shadow  tend  more  toward  an  evenly  rounded  volume;  the  means  of 
modeling  are  therefore  not  so  obvious  as  in  van  der  Goes.  The  line 
of  reflected  light  is  well  blended  with  the  substance  of  the  flesh ;  in 
van  der  Goes  it  is  usually  rather  isolated,  a  decoration  rather  than 
a  part  of  the  volume.  The  body  of  the  baby  is  less  fragile  in  appear¬ 
ance  than  in  van  der  Goes’  pictures  at  Brussels,  Florence  and 
Berlin,  and  its  waxy  surface  resembles  that  of  an  “unbreakable”  doll. 
The  vivid  expression  of  this  infant,  with  its  eyes  drawn  like  the  open 
beak  of  a  bird,  is  an  exception  to  the  usual  peaceful  facial  expres¬ 
sions  in  the  tradition  of  the  Master  of  Moulins. 

The  linear  contour  in  general  is  that  derived  from  van  der  Goes 
and  is  of  the  heavy  type  used  in  the  other  pictures  of  the  Master  of 
Moulins  tradition.  Actual  lines  of  contour  are  more  evident  than 
in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  and  the  lines  of  reflected  light  are 
fewer  and  less  continuous.  A  line  of  color  defines  the  creases  around 
the  mouth,  on  the  abdomen,  thighs,  legs  and  other  parts  of  the  in¬ 
fant’s  body,  and  this  line  is  paralleled  with  a  line  of  reflected  light. 
This  forms  part  of  a  general  linear  pattern  which  is  accentuated  in 
several  other  places,  including  the  numerous  draperies,  the  filiform 
highlights  on  the  angels’  curls  and  the  dark  hatchings  on  the  gold 
background. 

The  color  in  general  is  well  illuminated  and  the  superimposed 
patterns  made  by  the  streaks  of  light  on  the  draperies  increase  the 
decorative  value  of  the  color.  The  colors,  individually  of  little 
sensuous  appeal,  are  organized  in  a  composition  which  as  a  whole 
is  bright,  pleasing  and  free  from  the  superficial  and  tinsel  quality 
of  the  Moulins  triptych  “Virgin  in  Glory.”  As  in  the  Moulins  trip¬ 
tych  and  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor,”  the  units  are  arranged  in  com¬ 
pactly  grouped  planes  of  contrasting  colors. 

The  picture  is  inferior  to  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  in  every 
respect.  It  has  not  the  plastic  strength  of  the  latter,  it  is  less 
skilled  in  craftsmanship  and  it  is  more  nearly  an  eclectic  utilization 
of  antecedent  traditional  practices.  Nevertheless,  those  of  its 
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features  that  are  taken  from  foreign  traditions  are  merged  in  a 
plastic  ensemble  of  great  distinction  and  individuality,  more  closely 
affiliated  with  the  French  tradition  than  the  Moulins  triptych,  the 
Autun  “Nativity  and  Cardinal  Rolin”  or  any  of  the  other  pictures 
attributed  to  the  Master  of  Moulins  except  “St.  Magdalen  and 
Donor.” 

Legend  of  St.  Giles  29 
(National  Gallery,  London) 

This  scene  from  the  “Legend  of  St.  Giles”  is  catalogued  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Netherlands  school  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  in 
reality  a  good  example  of  the  Flemish  form  so  modified  by  Italian 
and  French  influences  that  the  new  entity  seems  to  be  between  the 
Flemish  type  and  those  phases  of  French  painting  represented  by 
“Salome”  (Aix-en-Provence)  and  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  (Berlin). 
Some  of  its  plastic  traits  ally  it  also  to  “Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saints 
and  Donor”  (London)  and  to  pictures  of  the  Master  of  Moulins 
tradition. 

Its  basic  Flemish  character  is  apparent  in  numerous  features,  in¬ 
cluding  the  general  drawing  of  figures  and  draperies  and  in  the 
landscape,  although  these  are  altered  both  by  influences  of  other 
traditions  and  by  variations  individual  to  the  artist.  Departures 
from  the  Flemings  are  more  numerous  than  the  similarities.  No  like 
ensemble  of  bright  colors  is  found  in  any  of  the  Flemings,  even  in 
such  bright  panels  as  Albert  Bouts’  “Jesus  at  the  Home  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee”  (Brussels),  Dirk  Bouts’  “Adoration  of  the  Shep¬ 
herds”  (Paris)  or  van  der  Weyden’s  “Altarpiece  of  St.  John” 
(Berlin).  The  brightness  of  its  colors  is  closer  to  the  Italians  than 
to  the  Flemish  pictures  mentioned;  the  colors  have  more  glow,  are 
richer,  the  individual  tones  have  more  sensuous  appeal  and  their 
surface  is  more  glossy;  yet  no  counterpart  exists  among  the  Italians. 
The  lightness  and  delicacy  of  colors,  which  exceed  even  those  in 
Geertgen’s  “Arrest  of  Christ — Entombment”  (Brussels),  are  sug¬ 
gestive  of  basic  traits  of  early  French  painting.  For  example,  the 
extraordinary  appeal  of  the  color-ensemble  is  due  as  much  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  colors  by  light  as  to  the  intrinsic  sensuous  quality 
of  the  individual  colors.  Almost  every  area  is  so  skillfully  lighted 

29  Illustration,  page  208. 
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that  the  picture  is  a  succession  of  delicate  nuances  of  color,  the  effect 
of  which  is  a  general  brightness  and  iridescence  that  is  probably  not 
excelled  in  any  other  painting.  The  color-forms,  for  example,  in 
the  tan  boot  of  the  kneeling  figure  are  richer  than  any  in  the  more 
solidly  structural  color-units  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin.”  An  affinity 
to  the  latter  picture  is  manifested  in  other  aspects  of  color,  notably 
in  the  glossy  surface,  the  effect  of  fluidity  in  the  relations  between 
the  compartments  of  color,  and  the  lightness  and  delicacy  added  to 
the  color  and  the  textural  quality  of  the  draperies.  The  source  of 
these  variegated  and  rich  color-areas  is  perhaps  the  work  of  van 
Eyck,  as  exemplified  in  the  flesh  and  textiles  in  “Jan  Arnolfini 
and  Jeanne  de  Chenany,  his  Wife”  (London).  The  latter  are 
weightier  and  lack  the  delicacy,  brightness  and  surface  quality  which 
in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  and  “Legend  of  St.  Giles”  result  from  the 
influence  of  the  Italians  upon  these  French  variations  of  the  Flemish 
form.  The  textiles  in  van  Eyck  have  the  natural  heaviness  of  the 
actual  material  without  the  lightness  which  tempers  the  weight  of  the 
stuffs  in  the  type  of  picture  under  discussion. 

The  Flemish  strain  in  “Legend  of  St.  Giles”  is  likewise  obvious 
in  the  blocklike  heads  and  the  stolid  and  intent  facial  expressions, 
all  of  which  seem  to  be  alike  in  point  of  literal  representation.  The 
departures  in  this  respect,  however,  are  significant  in  that  the  modi¬ 
fications  produce  a  form  which  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
Flemings,  and  which  has  attributes  present  in  numerous  French 
pictures.  The  pervasive  rose  suffusion,  tinged  in  places  with  notes 
of  salmon  orange,  and  related  to  sharply  accentuated  light-patterns, 
brings  the  flesh-painting  nearer  to  the  Franco-Flemish  form  of 
“Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saints  and  Donor”  (London)  than  to  any 
Flemish  work.30  The  patterns  of  light  in  “Legend  of  St.  Giles”  are 
more  numerous  and  more  accentuated,  but  less  isolated  from  the  color 
than  in  “Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saints  and  Donor” ;  and  the  salmon- 
orange  tone,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  latter 
picture,  is  used  only  sparingly  in  “Legend  of  St.  Giles.”  The  faces, 
drawn  loosely  without  the  aid  of  sharp  linear  definition,  make  for 
a  general  diffuseness  which,  together  with  the  masklike  appear- 

30  The  rose  suffusion  in  van  Eyck’s  work — e.g.,  ‘‘Marguerite,  Wife  of  the 
Painter”  (Bruges)  and  “Virgin  and  Donor”  (Paris) — is  not  so  deep  as  in 
French  pictures  and  is  more  tinged  with  yellow.  It  is,  however,  probably 
the  source  of  that  tone  as  used  by  the  French. 
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ance,  establishes  another  link  between  this  picture  and  the  French 
tradition  of  the  types  embodied  in  “Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saints 
and  Donor”  and  in  “Salome.”  The  differences  from  the  latter  in 
this  respect  are  that  the  flesh  in  “Legend  of  St.  Giles”  is  not  so 
solidly  built  of  color  and  the  pattern  of  light  is  relatively  accen¬ 
tuated  and  isolated,  that  is  to  say,  less  perfectly  fused  with  color  in 
a  single  expressive  unit.  Both  pictures  are  bright  and  iridescent 
although,  since  there  are  not  so  many  dark  tones  in  “Legend  of  St. 
Giles,”  the  color-ensemble  of  each  is  different. 

The  broad  and  loose  drawing  which  pervades  most  of  the  picture, 
including  the  faces,  buildings,  draperies,  foliage  and  landscape  in 
general,  emphasizes  the  other  deviations  from  the  Flemish  form. 
The  buildings  are  broad  areas  of  richly  illuminated  color  in  which 
the  doors  and  windows  are  without  representative  detail ;  yet  at  a 
distance  the  lack  of  precise  definition  is  not  felt  and  the  buildings 
have  adequate  identity  as  a  whole  and  in  their  parts.  Other  fea¬ 
tures — figure  of  the  saint,  the  deer,  the  rock  and  large  plant  in  the 
foreground — have  the  clean-cut  drawing  typical  of  van  der  Wey¬ 
den  and  other  Flemings.  This  mixture  of  traits  from  diverse  tradi¬ 
tions  is  further  manifested  in  the  landscape  and  in  the  treatment  of 
the  draperies.  The  greenish  tone  in  the  sky  and  distant  hills,  the 
grayish  tan  of  the  rocks,  the  general  absence  of  large  areas  of  dark 
brown,  the  general  flatness  of  the  trees — all  of  these  factors  com¬ 
bine  to  give  the  landscape  a  form  which  deviates  from  the  Flemish 
and,  on  the  whole,  toward  the  Italian.  Although  the  character  of 
the  landscape  is  not  French,  some  of  its  elements  approach  those  of 
the  French  form:  a  similar  detailed  representation  of  plants  and 
flowers  exists  in  the  foreground  of  “Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saints 
and  Donor”  and  there  is  also  a  resemblance  to  the  surface  quality  of 
the  ground  and  houses  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin.”  The  execution  in 
“Legend  of  St.  Giles”  is  heavier  and  broader,  the  green  is  darker 
in  tone  than  in  “Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saints  and  Donor,” 
and  the  houses  are  drawn  more  broadly  with  less  detail  and  fewer 
compartments  of  color  than  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin.”  Another 
difference  is  that  the  sky  in  “Legend  of  St.  Giles”  is  the  greenish 
blue  common  in  the  Italians  but  here  used  in  graded  tones  as  by 
the  Flemings:  the  sky  of  “Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saints  and  Donor” 
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is  a  grayish  ivory  vaguely  tinged  with  blue,  and  in  “Legend  of  St. 
Bertin”  it  is  an  almost  uniform  ivory. 

The  spatial  effects  in  “Legend  of  St.  Giles”  are  quite  striking  and 
individual,  skillfully  executed  in  a  manner  more  suggestive  of  the 
French  than  of  the  Italians  or  Flemings.  For  the  most  part,  the 
picture  is  an  arrangement  of  closely  packed  planes,  greatly  varied 
in  degree  of  compactness,  voluminous  nature,  color,  size  and  shape. 
For  example,  the  group  of  four  men  standing  near  the  tree  is  a 
series  of  tightly  packed  planes  of  bright  and  contrasting  colors;  but 
when  looked  at  from  a  distance  each  figure  is  distinct  and  the  spatial 
intervals  are  perceptible  though  subtle.  In  the  group  of  horsemen, 
horses  and  archer,  the  planes  are  less  compact  and  the  intervals 
between  the  component  parts  of  the  bodies  are  more  apparent,  so 
that  the  group  is  rather  a  composition  of  masses  and  space.  The 
large  plant  in  the  foreground  to  the  right  is  so  far  from  being 
defined  in  planes  that  spatial  intervals  are  actually  accentuated. 
All  these  different  types  of  space-composition  are  enhanced  in  their 
appeal  by  variety  and  contrast  of  bright,  choice,  distinctive  colors 
subtly  nuanced  by  delicate  gradations  of  light.  The  predominance 
of  planes  over  spatial  intervals  is  responsible  for  the  rather  flat  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  picture  as  a  whole,  in  contrast  to  the  more  volumi¬ 
nous  and  three-dimensional  compositions  of  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin” 
and  “Salome.” 

The  modeling  of  the  faces  is  done  by  contrast  of  light  and  color 
in  a  manner  which  combines  features  of  both  the  Flemish  and 
Italian  traditions,  with  smaller  units  of  light  than  in  the  Flemings 
and  a  lighter  and  more  delicate  color  in  the  shadows  than  in  the 
Italians.  The  patterns  of  light  are  more  accentuated  and  not  so 
well  fused  with  color  as  in  the  more  solidly  constructed  heads  in 
“Legend  of  St.  Bertin,”  and  the  more  subtly  modeled  faces  in 
“Salome.”  The  salmon-rose  tone  in  the  flesh  pervades  even  the 
brownish  shadows,  so  that  the  general  complexion  differs  from  the 
distinctive  hues  of  the  faces  in  the  Flemings  or  those  in  “Legend  of 
St.  Bertin,”  “Salome,”  “Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saints  and  Donor.” 
This  salmon-rose  tone  appears  also  in  the  flesh  in  the  Valenciennes 
“St.  John  and  Donor,”  and  its  probable  origin  in  the  work  of  pre¬ 
ceding  Italians  is  indicated  by  its  presence,  in  the  face  of  one  of  the 
sleeping  soldiers  and  in  the  feet  of  Christ,  in  Bellini’s  “Agony  in  the 
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Garden”  (London).  This  tone  in  the  latter  picture  makes  the  flesh 
seem  opaque  and  heavy,  but  in  “Legend  of  St.  Giles”  it  is  so  deli¬ 
cately  illuminated  and  so  related  to  the  highlights  that  the  flesh 
has  the  lightness,  gloss  and  translucency  of  porcelain.  Its  skilled 
use  in  the  shadows,  and  in  relation  to  adjacent  ivory  highlights 
variously  tinged  with  yellow  and  white,  makes  subtle  differences  in 
the  complexions  which  at  first  glance  seem  to  be  all  of  the  same 
color. 

The  same  exceptional  skill  in  enhancing  the  richness  of  color  with 
light  is  responsible  for  the  sheen  of  the  textiles  as  well  as  for  the 
feeling  of  foreign  material,  as  of  polished  wood,  alabaster  or  por¬ 
celain,  which  pervades  their  surfaces.  This  exotic  quality  is  not 
a  result  of  deficient  command  over  the  medium  of  paint,  as  it  is 
in  the  textiles  of  the  Autun  “Nativity  and  Cardinal  Rolin”  or  in 
the  blue  sleeve  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  (Paris)  ;  it  represents  a 
constructive  use  of  light  and  color  to  add  an  individual  quality 
to  an  adequate  realization  of  texture.  The  richness  of  the  stuff 
competes  for  dominance  with  the  decorative  patterns  of  narrow  lines 
of  light  indicating  folds  and  rumples  in  the  garments.  This  use  of 
line  and  light  is  analogous  to  that  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  and 
likewise  makes  decorative  patterns  and  adds  quality  and  distinction 
to  the  garments.  Color  and  light  are  also  used  to  enrich  the  sur¬ 
face  of  materials  by  another  method,  without  the  aid  of  accentuated 
linear  patterns.  This  method  appears  in  the  brocade  on  the  coat  of 
one  of  the  kneeling  figures:  the  patterns  are  hatched  somewhat  in 
the  Flemish  manner  but  are  not  so  conventionally  executed  nor  so 
heavily  painted;  the  motifs  are  so  broadly  and  loosely  drawn  that 
the  details  are  submerged  in  a  general  mottled  surface  composed  of 
various  tones  of  old  rose  intermingled  with  ill-defined  units  of 
yellow  and  red,  all  of  which  form  a  richly  colored  material  at¬ 
tractively  patterned  with  light.  Aside  from  the  above-mentioned 
distinctive  patterns  of  light  superimposed  on  the  garments,  the  de¬ 
piction  of  folds  is  not  sufficiently  different  from  the  diverse  methods 
employed  by  various  Flemish  artists  to  constitute  a  significant  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  general  type.  The  modifications  that  do  occur  consist 
of  longer  and  straighter  individual  folds  and  of  diminished  triangu¬ 
larity  in  groups  of  smaller  ones.  The  folds  in  the  red  drapery 
on  the  figure  to  the  extreme  left,  although  straight  and  angular  as 
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in  the  Flemings,  are  organized  in  a  flowing,  full,  ample  movement 
more  typical  of  the  Italians. 

The  classification  of  “Legend  of  St.  Giles”  is  possible  only  by 
its  exclusion  from  other  well-defined  traditions,  and  by  identification, 
in  its  total  form,  of  plastic  traits  common  to  other  pictures,  unde¬ 
niably  French.  The  foregoing  study  has  indicated  wherein  the 
picture  deviates  significantly  from  the  Flemish  form,  what  features 
are  Italian,  and  to  which  French  paintings  “Legend  of  St.  Giles” 
has  specific  resemblances.  The  problem  of  differentiation  here,  as 
elsewhere  in  borderland  pictures,  has  been  made  more  difficult  by 
the  presence  of  features  taken  bodily  or  with  only  slight  modifica¬ 
tions  from  foreign  traditions.  “Legend  of  St.  Giles”  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  like  any  French  pictures  to  be  placed  in  a  sharply  defined 
class,  but  as  indicated  above  it  has  a  number  of  plastic  points  in 
common  with  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin,”  “Salome”  and  “Virgin  and 
Child,  with  Saints  and  Donor.”  It  may  therefore  be  included  in 
the  general  class  of  pictures  which  result  from  the  grafting  of  Italian 
influences  upon  a  general  Flemish  form.  It  is  as  individual  as  either 
“Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  or  “Salome,”  but  it  has  fewer  features  that 
may  be  termed  general  characteristics  of  the  French  tradition,  and 
its  total  form  is  less  close  to  the  French  than  that  of  either  of  these 
other  two  paintings.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  “Virgin  and 
Child,  with  Saints  and  Donor,”  although  the  two  are  plastically 
very  different.  It  is  not  so  clearly  a  product  of  the  north  of  France, 
with  its  Flemish  environment,  as  is  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin,”  and  its 
color  shows  more  positive  Italian  character.  Like  “Salome,”  the 
general  Flemish  drawing  has  been  so  profoundly  penetrated  by 
Italian  color  that  both  pictures  represent  the  change  which  resulted 
inevitably  when  the  Flemish  painters  had  gone  to  Italy  and  added 
the  brighter  and  more  glowing  color  to  their  working  capital. 
“Legend  of  St.  Giles,”  in  brief,  seems  to  be  of  the  transitional  stage 
between  the  Flemish  form  and  that  which  developed  in  the  French 
tradition  from  Italo-Flemish  influences.  It  has  in  common  with  the 
typical  French  form,  though  not  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  composi¬ 
tion  in  planes,  the  bright,  light  and  delicate  colors,  the  masklike  faces, 
the  rose  suffusion  to  the  flesh,  and  decorative  rather  than  realistic 
values. 
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Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saints  and  Donor  31 

(National  Gallery,  London) 

Another  step  in  the  transformation  of  the  Flemish  form  into  the 
French  is  represented  by  the  small  panel  “Virgin  and  Child,  with 
Saints  and  Donor”  which  is  listed  in  the  National  Gallery  cata¬ 
logue  as  “Early  French  School.”  Its  origin,  like  that  of  “Legend 
of  St.  Bertin”  (Berlin)  and  “Legend  of  St.  Giles”  (London),  is 
primarily  Flemish,  as  this  was  modified  by  the  influences  of  the  minia¬ 
tures  and  the  work  of  the  Italian  panel-painters.  A  few  of  its  attri¬ 
butes  indicate  a — perhaps  tenuous — alliance  with  that  type  of  paint¬ 
ing  represented  by  the  miniaturelike  Upper  Rhine  “Garden  of  Para¬ 
dise”  (Frankfort),  although  as  an  entity  the  panel  has  no  German 
feeling. 

The  French  quality  imparted  by  the  lightness  and  delicacy  of 
the  color-ensemble  is  associated  with  Flemish  drawing  of  faces,  hair, 
draperies  and  foliage,  although  none  of  these  factors  is  pure  in  type. 
The  general  color-scheme  of  bright,  rich,  glowing  and  delicate  tones 
is  not  found  in  any  Flemish  work.  The  distant  landscape  is  more 
diffuse  than  van  der  Weyden’s,  upon  which  it  is  patterned,  and  it 
has  no  brownish-green  suffusion.  The  greens  are  lighter  and  per¬ 
meated  with  a  subtle  tone  of  orange,  and  the  relations  of  the  greens 
to  the  bright  and  varied  colors  of  the  buildings,  robes,  wall  and 
flowers — pink,  ivory,  blue,  salmon,  coral,  rose,  lavender — give  a 
color-ensemble  totally  unlike  that  in  the  miniature  type  of  back¬ 
ground  used  by  van  der  Weyden.  The  foreground,  with  its 
fine  and  meticulous  rendering  of  detail  of  flowers  and  bushes,  is 
nearer  to  its  original  source  in  the  French  miniatures  than  to  any 
similar  landscape  in  the  Flemings.  The  sky  of  grayish  ivory  with 
slight  suggestion  of  blue  is  more  akin  to  that  in  “Legend  of  St.  Ber¬ 
tin”  than  to  the  conventional  graded  tones  of  dark  and  light  blues 
of  the  Flemings.  The  Flemish  clean-cut  use  of  space  is  absent,  the 
execution  is  not  heavy  or  ponderous,  the  surface  is  more  glossy,  and 
the  objects  are  not  so  generally  defined  by  precise  linear  contour. 

The  loose  drawing  results  in  a  diffuseness  in  the  faces  as  in 
“Salome”  (Aix-en-Provence)  and  “Legend  of  St.  Giles,”  but  the 
diffuseness  is  less  and  it  varies  in  degree  in  the  different  figures.  It  is 


31  Illustration,  page  209. 
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not  that  of  Gerard  David’s  faces,  caused  by  soft  colorless  shadows  and 
weak  drawing,  but  is  a  natural  outcome  of  the  suffusion  of  color 
throughout  the  faces  and  the  absence  of  sharp  linear  contour.  The 
uniformity  of  the  diffuseness  is  relieved  by  small  emphatic  notes,  as, 
for  example,  the  spots  of  light  on  the  eyelids,  nose,  cheeks  and  chin 
and  the  dark  line  around  the  edge  of  the  upper  eyelids. 

The  painting  of  textiles  is  on  the  whole  in  the  Flemish  style  with 
bluish  shadows  in  the  white  materials  and  angular  and  thickly 
painted  linear  patterns  defining  the  folds.  Series  of  fine  red  hatch¬ 
ings  on  the  rounded  portion  of  some  of  the  folds  are  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  straight  dark  red  line  indicating  the  depth;  this  red 
line  sometimes  terminates  in  an  obtuse  angular  formation,  and  some¬ 
times  it  bifurcates  into  a  Y-shaped  pattern,  as  in  “Miracle  of  the 
True  Cross”  (Paris)  and  occasionally  in  the  Flemings.  In  some 
places,  the  red  line  is  paralleled  by  a  narrow  strip  of  reflected  light 
which  functions  in  the  modeling  and  increases  the  decorative  value  of 
the  unit.  The  brocades  are  likewise  Flemish  in  their  heavily  hatched 
pattern  painted  with  literal  representative  detail  as  in  Memling  and 
Bouts.  The  deviations  from  the  Flemish  type  consist  in  the  light 
textural  feeling  of  the  materials,  the  diminution  of  the  triangularity 
of  the  folds,  which  in  the  Madonna’s  robe  are  oblong,  almost  tubular, 
and  arranged  in  an  intricate  active  pattern  of  short  oblique  lines. 
This  robe,  although  its  plastic  constituents  are  basically  Flemish, 
assumes  a  form  not  found  in  any  Flemish  work. 

The  bright  and  rich  color-ensemble  of  “Virgin  and  Child,  with 
Saints  and  Donor”  is  a  result  of  Italian  influences  but  it  has  its 
own  individual  character  and  quality.  It  lacks  the  iridescence  of 
“Salome,”  the  deep  glow  of  “Legend  of  St.  Giles”  and  while  the 
colors  make  a  varied  and  delicate  pattern  they  are  not  arranged 
in  compartmental  areas  as  in  the  Greolieres  altarpiece  or  “Scenes 
from  the  Life  of  St.  Andrew”  (Paris).  It  is  an  exquisite  and 
charming  color-composition  of  delicate  miniature  quality,  which 
is  chiefly  a  well-balanced  decorative  design  of  bright  tones  organized 
around  the  large  salmon-pink  area  of  the  parapet.  This  divides 
the  picture  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  part,  each  varied  in  their 
patterns  of  light  and  contrasting  colors.  The  same  salmon  pink  is 
also  used  extensively  in  the  flesh,  notably  in  the  head  of  the  monk 
at  the  extreme  left,  and  less  so  in  most  of  the  other  figures.  It 
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modifies  the  ivory-rose  complexions,  and  by  its  relations  to  variously 
colored  highlights  and  shadows  gives  individuality  to  the  flesh  in  the 
different  figures.  The  only  face  not  tinged  with  salmon  pink  is  that 
of  the  donor,  whose  complexion  is  a  bluish  gray  superimposed  upon 
a  foundation  of  ivory. 

The  color  in  general  has  a  glossy  surface  and  is  so  well  illuminated 
that  figures  and  objects  have  adequate  solidity.  The  enrichment  of 
color  with  internal  light  varies  from  the  rather  uniform  small  areas 
in  some  of  the  figures  back  of  the  parapet,  to  the  more  highly  pat¬ 
terned  robe  of  the  Madonna  and  the  richly  nuanced  color-forms  in 
the  surfaces  of  walls,  turrets,  and  of  some  of  the  garments.  These 
color-forms  recall  those  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”;  in  both  pictures 
they  diminish  the  papery  quality  of  texture  common  to  traditional 
Flemish  and  German  pictures  and  give  more  variations  in  tone  and 
greater  charm  of  surface.  The  degree  of  solidity  in  these  color- 
and-light  units  is  consistent  with  the  general  miniature  quality  of 
the  picture;  the  volumes  are  less  solid  than  those  in  “Legend  of  St. 
Bertin”  but  are  more  convincing  than  in  van  der  Weyden. 

The  lack  of  skill  in  the  integration  of  the  patterns  of  light  in 
fully  expressive  units  is  part  of  the  same  deficiency  in  craftsman¬ 
ship  which  results  in  isolation  of  the  highlights  from  the  color  in 
nearly  all  of  the  faces,  on  the  edging  of  the  robes,  on  the  hands, 
flowers,  bushes,  trees,  brocades  and  jeweled  ornaments.  Although 
the  highlights  function  in  the  modeling,  they  are  usually  superim¬ 
posed  streaks  or  dots  and  remain  essentially  decorative  patterns 
without  contributing  to  the  rendering  of  textural  quality.  In 
technical  skill,  the  picture  is  greatly  inferior  to  “Legend  of  St. 
Bertin”  and  “Legend  of  St.  Giles,”  to  both  of  which  it  is  allied  in 
type  and  general  derivations.  It  has  none  of  the  finesse,  masterly 
use  of  constructive  color,  charming  spatial  composition,  or  general 
strength  and  originality  characteristic  of  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin,” 
nor  the  skilled  and  varied  use  of  planes  or  spatial  intervals  present 
in  “Legend  of  St.  Giles.”  The  painter  of  “Virgin  and  Child,  with 
Saints  and  Donor”  was  obviously  more  an  artist  than  a  skilled 
craftsman. 

The  Flemish  factors  in  the  picture  are  not  counterbalanced  by 
French  traits  sufficiently  numerous  or  distinctive  to  place  it  un¬ 
reservedly  in  the  French  tradition.  What  justifies  its  inclusion  in 
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that  phase  of  painting  which,  although  based  upon  the  Flemings 
and  influenced  by  the  Italians,  leans  toward  the  form  of  the  French, 
is  the  character  of  the  modifications  of  the  original  sources  and 
the  qualities  in  common  with  other  pictures  of  similar  derivation. 
The  light,  delicate  and  bright  color  allies  it  to  the  French  tradition 
in  general,  and  the  execution  of  the  landscape  in  the  foreground  is 
done  in  the  style  of  the  early  French  miniaturists.  The  color-scheme 
departs  from  the  Flemish  and  tends  toward  the  sparkling  ensemble  of 
“Legend  of  St.  Giles,”  “Salome”  and  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin.”  The 
clean-cutness  of  the  Flemish  drawing  is  replaced  by  a  diffuseness  in  the 
faces,  as  in  several  French  pictures  of  Italo-Flemish  derivation. 
Moreover,  the  relations  between  “Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saints  and 
Donor”  and  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  consist  of  analogous  departures 
from  the  Flemish  tradition,  as,  for  instance,  the  effect  of  a  general 
color-suffusion,  the  lightness  of  the  miniature  treatment  of  landscape, 
the  illumination  of  color  and  the  enrichment  of  surface  by  means  of 
light.  All  these  traits  combine  to  give  to  this  panel  a  French  flavor 
perhaps  stronger  than  that  of  “Legend  of  St.  Giles”  but  not  so 
positive  as  that  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  or  “Salome.” 


Chapter  V 

ITALO-FRENCH  TYPE 


FOREWORD 

The  type  of  picture,  of  which  the  Greolieres  altarpiece  is  the 
most  important  and  only  altogether  satisfactory  example,  is,  as 
we  have  seen  earlier,  related  almost  exclusively  to  the  Italians.  It 
owes  nothing  to  the  miniaturists  and  nothing  to  the  Flemings.  In  the 
Greolieres  panels,  the  colors  are  bright,  like  the  Italians,  and  are 
arranged  compartmentally  in  broad  areas  so  that  the  composition  is 
of  the  color-pattern  type.  There  is  much  of  the  cool  feeling  of 
Italian  frescoes,  but  the  color-scheme  is  quite  distinctive,  and  the 
variety  and  rightness  of  the  color-relations  is  exceedingly  great.  In 
spite  of  Italian  derivation,  this  picture  is  further  from  its  sources, 
it  shows  a  more  complete  reorganization  and  readaptation,  than  does 
even  “Entombment”  (Paris).  An  approach  to  this  altarpiece  is  found 
in  that  at  Bonson,  but  the  latter  is  much  closer  to  the  Italians,  and  its 
form  and  general  execution  are  decidedly  inferior.  In  the  Louvre 
“Scenes  from  Life  of  St.  Andrew”  there  is  a  suggestion  of  a  re¬ 
semblance,  but  resemblance  is  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
contrast:  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Andrew”  is  almost  wholly 
Italian,  with  very  slight  French  quality;  in  design  and  execution  it 
is  abysmally  inferior  to  the  Greolieres  painting. 


The  Greolieres  Altarpiece  1 

Retable  de  St.-Etienne  (Eglise  paroissiale,  Greolieres) 

The  Greolieres  “Altarpiece  of  St.  Etienne”  is  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  of  French  pictures.  As  a  decorative  color-composition, 
and  in  the  sensuous  appeal  of  its  delicate,  light  and  soft  colors,  it 
is  comparable  to  the  frescoes  of  Giotto  and  Piero  della  Francesca. 

One  of  the  dominating  features  of  its  color-composition  is  the 
broad  flat  area  of  very  bright  red  in  the  left  panel:  it  gives  a 


1  Illustration,  frontispiece. 
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Altarpiece  of  St.  John  Bonson 

60^4"  X4914" 

(See  page  230) 
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Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Andrew  Paris 

Left  panels 

(See  page  234) 
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Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Andrew  Paris 

Right  panels 

(See  page  234) 
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Pieta 

90"  x  104 24" 


(See  page  245) 


Andrea  del  Castagno 
Florence 
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distinctive  character  to  the  ensemble,  yet  remains  subordinate  to 
the  total  color-composition.  It  enters  into  a  series  of  rhythms 
formed  by  duplication  of  similar  but  smaller  red  notes  in  the  main 
picture  as  well  as  in  the  predella  and  upper  sections.  Its  color- 
appeal  is  enhanced  by  its  relations  with  contiguous  contrasting  colors, 
especially  the  delicate  blue  of  the  book  upon  which  rests  a  chalky- 
white  lamb.  In  the  central  panel,  the  surplice  with  its  red  flowered 
design  upon  a  grayish-tan  background  edged  with  a  flat  gold  border, 
forms  an  appealing  color-harmony  with  the  dark  bluish-green  collar, 
the  gray  book  bordered  with  red,  and  the  undergarment  of  light 
lavender  gray.  Still  another  charming  color-relationship  is  that  of 
the  bright  red  book  and  the  dark  blue  mantle  in  the  right  panel ;  this 
is  enhanced  by  the  repetition  of  lilac  tone  in  the  cap  and  underlying 
gown.  The  whites  in  various  parts  of  these  three  panels  are  shaded 
with  rose  or  lavender  gray,  quite  different  from  the  blue  shadows 
of  the  Flemings  and  the  purplish  shadows  of  the  Italians.  The  only 
purple  and  lavender  shadows  in  the  Greolieres  altarpiece  are  upon 
gowns  which  are  themselves  lavender,  purple  or  blue;  that  is,  the 
shadows  are  a  shade  darker  than  the  color  of  the  garments. 

The  charm  of  delicate  colors  in  appealing  relationships  pervades 
the  whole  altarpiece.  The  figure  in  each  of  the  three  large  com¬ 
partments  is  set  against  a  panel-like  background  enframed  in  a 
painted  border.  The  central  figure  stands  against  a  powder-blue 
panel,  decorated  with  a  flowered  pattern  of  darker  blue,  and  bordered 
with  gray  on  the  sides,  gold  above,  and  with  a  narrow  band  of  red 
at  the  bottom.  A  pattern  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  background 
of  the  other  two  sections,  but  now,  almost  entirely  effaced,  it  has 
become  a  silver-gray  area  and  is  surrounded  by  an  enframing  bright 
red  border  with  a  narrow  blue  band  at  the  bottom.  These  faded 
areas  contribute  a  wonderfully  rich,  varied  and  unusual  note  to  the 
general  color-composition.  The  pattern  of  the  tiled  floor,  arranged 
in  a  series  of  greenish  gray-ivory  and  purple-garnet  squares,  is  con¬ 
tinued,  in  its  perspective,  through  the  three  compartments  instead 
of  being  organized  separately  in  each  section.  These  three  large 
panels  unite  in  a  single  rich  and  strikingly  patterned  color-composi¬ 
tion  of  great  simplicity,  delicacy  and  dignity. 

The  number  of  colors  used  in  the  main  sections  of  the  altarpiece 
is  very  small — red,  blue,  tan,  lilac — but  there  is  hardly  any  exact 
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duplication  of  shade,  tone  or  relation.  Similar  colors  make  up  the 
pattern  of  each  panel,  but  the  individual  blues,  reds,  tans,  are  or¬ 
ganized  in  such  various  relationships  that  the  composition  in  each 
panel  has  its  own  distinctive  color-character,  and  is  also  harmo¬ 
niously  related  to  the  color-design  of  the  whole  altarpiece.  Thus,  the 
panel  to  the  left  is  dominated  by  the  red,  that  to  the  right  by  deep 
blue-black  and  lilac,  and  the  central  section  by  tan  and  blue. 

The  simplicity  of  the  main  panels  is  emphasized  by  contrast  with 
the  intricate  composition  of  the  predella  which  is  a  succession  of 
greatly  varied  colors:  yellow,  red,  blue,  lavender,  rose,  green,  rosy 
apricot,  of  the  same  generally  light,  bright  and  soft  tones  prevailing 
in  the  main  panels.  This  unusual  array  of  colors  is  well  organized 
and  set  against  a  decorated  background,  the  pattern  of  which  is 
drawn  in  powder-blue  on  a  lighter  blue  foundation.  The  blue  is 
of  a  darker  tone  than  the  background  in  the  main  central  panel  but 
has  a  similar  exquisite  sensuous  charm.  Its  resemblance  to  Piero 
della  Francesca’s  blue  is  very  close,  but  its  compositional  effect  is 
entirely  different.  General  lightness  and  delicacy  appear  in  both 
the  French  and  the  Italian  blue;  in  Piero  the  blue  dominates  the 
ensemble ;  in  the  Greolieres  altarpiece  its  role  is  subsidiary  to  that  of 
the  multicolored  pattern.  This  comparison  relates  only  to  color 
as  an  element  in  the  total  plastic  form,  for  in  the  Greolieres  altar- 
piece,  while  the  extraordinary  decorative  value  is  adequately  sup¬ 
ported  by  expressive  values,  the  picture  remains  primarily  a  decora¬ 
tion  ;  in  Piero  the  two  values  are  more  evenly  balanced,  and  the 
result  is  a  more  fully  integrated  plastic  form.  The  Greolieres  altar- 
piece  as  a  whole  and  in  its  particular  figures  is  too  flat,  too  lacking 
in  solidity,  and  too  devoid  of  surface  quality  in  the  paint  to  rank 
with  the  work  of  Piero  as  art  of  the  highest  distinction.  But  when 
considered  merely  as  decorative  color  the  Greolieres  altarpiece  com¬ 
pares  with  any  work  of  Piero  della  Francesca.  Nevertheless,  this 
fine  decorative  character  of  the  altarpiece  is  not  mere  or  isolated 
decoration,  for  it  is  fused  with  adequate  and  genuine  plastic  expres¬ 
sion  of  dignity,  simplicity  and  directness. 

The  three  small  upper  panels  of  the  altarpiece  2  consist  of  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  light  pastel  shades  which  are  organized  in  a  very  charm- 

2  “Crucifixion  and  Two  Saints”  in  the  center,  “St.  George  and  the  Dragon” 
at  the  left,  and  “St.  Michael  and  the  Demon”  at  the  right. 
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ing,  delicate  color-scheme  dominated  by  the  green  landscape  and 
slate-gray  sky.  The  inaccessibility  to  close  inspection  and  the  partial 
destruction  of  surface  make  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  individual 
colors.  The  original  organization  of  the  picture  has  been  impaired 
by  many  holes  and  by  a  wide  crack  which  extends  from  the  top  of 
the  painting  completely  down  to  and  through  the  predella;  but  in 
spite  of  these  ravages  of  time  and  neglect,  the  complete  altarpiece 
offers  a  marvelous  and  incomparably  charming  color-composition. 
Its  wonderful  freshness  and  harmony  of  color  are  untainted  by  the 
feeling  of  paint  except  in  the  large  red  area,  which  seems  to  have 
been  restored.  Viewed  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  church,  it 
appears  as  an  enriched  rainbow. 

The  freshness  of  the  color  recalls  Italian  frescoes.  It  is  not 
juicy  but  dry;  indeed,  juiciness  of  color  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  design,  whereas  the  very  dryness  enhances  the  charm. 
The  altarpiece  owes  nothing,  except  its  general  delicacy,  to  those 
Italian  panel-painters  who  worked  with  bright  and  delicate  tones. 
For  example,  the  bright,  light  and  pastel  colors  of  Domenico  Vene- 
ziano  in  the  Uffizi  “Madonna  and  Child,  with  Various  Saints”  lack 
the  gentleness  and  subtlety  of  the  color  of  the  Greolieres  panels  and 
are  more  superficial,  less  varied,  less  delicate,  and  less  original. 
Again,  the  decorative  color  in  Lorenzo  Monaco  and  Fra  Angelico 
is  superficial  and  a  thing  apart,  not  a  powerful  reenforcing  adjunct 
fused  with  convincing  psychological  expressiveness  as  it  is  in  this 
altarpiece. 

The  picture  is  based  upon  preceding  Italian  forms,  but  its  charac¬ 
teristics  place  it  further  away  from  the  original  sources  of  inspira¬ 
tion  than  any  other  French  primitive.  Its  color-feeling  has  nothing 
in  common  with  that  of  the  Louvre  “Entombment” ;  both  pictures  are 
composed  of  delicate  and  bright  colors,  but  they  represent  two  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  French  painting.  The  delicacy  of  “Entombment”  derives 
from  the  illuminated  manuscripts  and  Italian  panels  of  the  type  of 
Daddi’s  “Madonna  Enthroned”  (No.  73 — Siena  Academy)  ;  the  Gre¬ 
olieres  altarpiece  shows  no  influence  of  the  miniatures.  Its  color  is 
akin  to  that  of  the  twelfth  century  “Byzantine  Crucifix,”  No.  597,  in 
the  Siena  Academy,  the  painted  canopy,  “God,  the  Creator,”  coming 
from  the  Spanish  altar  of  Estimariu  (Barcelona),  and  the  work  of 
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mural  painters  like  Piero  della  Francesca  and  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 
Another  difference  from  “Entombment”  is  that  the  latter’s  color- 
ensemble  seems  faint  and  does  not  carry  at  a  distance,  while  the  color- 
power  of  the  Greolieres  picture  is  just  as  great  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  church  as  from  the  immediate  vicinity.3 

The  painting  of  the  flesh  is  quite  distinctive :  its  surface  has  little 
of  the  wooden  quality  of  other  French  paintings,  and  its  rather 
uniform  color  is  the  rose-ivory  nuance  which  we  have  termed 
“peachblow.”  Close  examination  of  this  color  shows  it  is  made  up 
of  an  ivory  tone  with  yellowish  or  very  light  brown  tinge;  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  it  appears  as  rose  ivory,  and  of  a  textural  quality  somewhat 
similar  to  chalk  but  more  delicate.  Smooth  paint  in  most  of  the 
faces  and  the  absence  of  linear  contour  and  accentuated  highlights 
give  a  homogeneous  one-piece  effect.  The  faces  are  modeled  by 
means  of  a  flat  peachblow  area,  related  to  dark  pink  or  brownish 
shadows  and  to  the  lines  made  by  the  features.  The  pattern  of 
wrinkles,  found  in  much  painting  after  van  Eyck,  is  absent,  although 
faint  shadows  in  one  or  two  faces  in  the  predella  make  slight  linear 
patterns.  The  process  of  modeling  has  a  mechanical  sameness,  yet 
the  shading  of  the  faces  is  so  changed  in  color  and  tone  that  the  total 
effect  is  far  from  monotonous. 

The  linear  element  created  by  the  divisions  between  compartments 
of  color  plays  an  important  part  in  the  decorative  whole.  The  lines 
are  greatly  varied  and  form  geometrical  patterns,  very  attractive  in 
themselves,  and  enhanced  by  the  unusual  sensuous  charm  of  the 
greatly  diversified  colors.  This  rich  color-pattern  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  predella  because  of  the  greater  number  of  units 
and  the  more  intricate  composition.  The  easy,  graceful  and  re¬ 
poseful  postures  of  its  figures  convey  the  idea  of  a  procession,  al¬ 
though  no  actual  movement  is  represented ;  this  plastically  realized 
abstract  feeling  of  procession  is  comparable  to  that  in  Giotto’s 
fresco  “Mary  and  Joseph  Returning  from  the  Temple”  (Padua). 
In  both  pictures,  the  effect  results  from  an  appropriate  and  fitting 
relationship  between  the  individual  plastic  units:  one  unit  leads  to 
another  in  an  easy  and  natural  flow.  The  movement  embraces  the 
figures,  but  it  consists  essentially  of  the  sequence  of  color-areas  in 

3  See  “Greolieres  Altarpiece  Type  of  Color,”  page  72. 
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terms  of  which  the  whole  design  has  been  conceived.4  The  richer 
and  more  intricate  color-composition  of  the  predella  contrasts  with 
and  balances  the  central  and  upper  sections,  and  thus  plays  a  decisive 
part  in  the  composition  of  the  altarpiece  as  a  whole. 

The  disposition  of  the  masses  in  the  three  small  scenes  above  the 
main  panels  adds  an  attractive  contrast  to  the  compactness  of  the 
predella  and  to  the  clean-cut  simplicity  of  the  large  panels.  The 
hills  in  the  landscape,  continuous  throughout  the  three  sections,  link 
together  in  an  airy  space-composition  the  widely  separated  units  of 
the  three  scenes.  Their  color-ensemble  harmonizes  with  the  total 
color-organization  into  which  enter  the  simple  units  of  the  main 
panels  and  the  more  complex  and  compact  composition  of  the  pre¬ 
della. 

This  French  altarpiece  embodies  the  spirit  of  gentleness  and 
delicacy;  yet  with  all  the  pervasive  airy  lightness,  its  extraordi¬ 
nary  delicacy  is  neither  unsubstantial  nor  unreal.  It  is  the  extreme 
antithesis  of  the  other  so-called  Nice  pictures,  the  Cimiez  and  the 
Sospel  pietas,  and,  in  spite  of  a  certain  angularity  in  some  of  the 
contours,  it  has  none  of  the  stillness  or  rigidity  of  the  “Villeneuve 
Pieta.”  A  greater  contrast  could  not  be  imagined  than  that  between 
the  Greolieres  altarpiece  and  the  Cimiez  pieta:  the  latter  has  force, 
power;  the  Greolieres  picture  has  strength,  but  its  foundation  stone  is 
delicacy.  The  delicate  grace  of  the  drawing  is  close  to  the  Italians, 
but  no  informed  person  could  suppose  it  to  be  Italian  or  fail  to  grasp 
its  French  spirit.  Its  genuinely  primitive  character  is  obvious  in  the 
natural  charm  of  typically  archaic  naivete.  This  primitive  feeling 
is  tempered  with  a  sophistication  apparent  in  the  subtle  and  in¬ 
dividual  manner  of  handling  plastic  means  and  translating  tradi¬ 
tional  forms. 

The  Greolieres  altarpiece  shows  no  close  plastic  resemblance  to 
any  other  French  painting.  In  general  color-scheme,  it  somewhat 
resembles  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Andrew”  (Paris)  ;  in  both,  the 
colors  are  few  and  bright,  gentle  and  soft,  with  a  dry  frescolike 

4  In  contrast,  the  similar  subject-matter  in  the  predella  of  the  “Altarpiece 
of  St.  Michael” — Nice,  of  the  “Pieta”  (coming  from  the  Chapel  of  the  Peni¬ 
tents) — Monaco  Cathedral,  and  of  the  early  Venetian  polyptych  “Virgin  and 
Child  Enthroned,  with  Scenes  from  the  Life  and  Miracles  of  the  Virgin” — 
London — is  a  juxtaposition  of  separate  figures  of  which  the  particular  pose 
and  movement  are  literal  representations  with  little  plastic  quality. 
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surface,  and  arranged  in  broad  areas.  The  important  difference  is 
that  the  total  form  of  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Andrew”  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  repetition  of  Sienese  traits,  while  the  Greolieres  picture  is 
decidedly  French  in  feeling  and  shows  perhaps  less  reliance  upon 
foreign  traditions  than  does  any  other  French  painting.  Its  relations 
to  the  foreign  traditions  are  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  color,  in 
which  it  is  shown  that  the  elements  in  common  with  other  tradi¬ 
tions  have  been  used  by  the  French  artist  with  a  high  degree  of 
creative  imagination.  Although  there  is  no  French  picture  in  which 
the  total  plastic  form  of  the  Greolieres  altarpiece  is  duplicated,  all 
of  the  features  of  that  form  when  analyzed  to  their  ultimate  plastic 
constituents  are  seen  to  be  in  line  with  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  French  tradition. 

The  Bonson  Altarpiece  5 

Retable  de  St.-Jean-Baptiste  (Chapelle  St.-Jean-Baptiste,  Bonson) 

The  Bonson  “Altarpiece  of  St.  John”  has,  in  common  with  the 
Greolieres  altarpiece,  a  French  type  of  color-organization,  delicacy 
of  color,  and  the  quality  of  fresco.  Its  form  leans  more  heavily  on 
the  Italians  and  it  is  vastly  inferior  in  color,  both  in  the  quality  of 
the  individual  tones  and  in  the  plastic  strength  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Italian  influences,  more  perceptible  in  the  main  sections  and  upper 
panels  than  in  the  predella,  are  indicated  in  the  graceful  poses,  the 
softly  rounded  oval  faces,  the  sanctimonious  expressions,  the  linear 
type  of  drawing  and  the  modeling  by  light  and  shadow.  The  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  angel  in  the  left  upper  panel,  for  instance,  is  typically 
Florentine  in  its  accentuated  linear  rhythms  in  folds  and  wings. 

The  clue  to  the  total  design  is  the  blue  background  of  sky  behind 
and  above  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the  three  main  figures.  This 
most  charming  color  seems  to  radiate  light;  it  is  almost  ultramarine, 
darker  than  the  blue  in  Piero  della  Francesca,  solid  and  glowing  but 
not  heavy.  It  determines  the  decorative  character  of  the  picture 
through  the  large  area  of  the  background  and  through  its  repetition 
in  smaller  notes  in  two  of  the  three  upper  panels  and  in  various  areas 
of  the  predella.  The  blue  pattern  thus  formed  serves  as  an  organiz- 


5  Illustration,  page  221. 
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ing  background  to  which  the  patterns,  made  by  the  other  colors  and 
by  line  and  light,  are  related  compositionally.6 

A  striking  and  unusual  feature  is  the  light-toned  greenish-yellow 
landscape  with  its  objects  placed  in  much  distorted  space.  A  pyra¬ 
midal,  rocklike  unit  stands  beside  each  figure  and  ascends  rapidly  in 
a  serpentine  manner  toward  the  blue  of  the  sky.  The  shadows  on 
these  light  yellow  volumes  are  of  a  darker  and  more  greenish-tan 
tone,  and  are  so  arranged  in  relation  to  the  lighter  areas  that  the 
effect  is  that  of  a  succession  of  objects  placed  on  top  of  one  another. 
These  terminate  in  a  treelike  pattern  of  robin’s-egg  blue,  which, 
however,  may  be  the  result  of  degenerative  changes  in  the  surface 
of  the  paint.  In  spite  of  the  ordered  arrangement  of  the  units  and 
the  appeal  of  the  color,  the  landscape  clashes  with  the  color-compo¬ 
sition  as  a  whole  because  of  a  diffuseness  in  the  areas  of  the  rocks, 
and  because  in  the  light  yellow  portions  the  light  is  isolated  from 
color  and  does  not  enrich  it.  The  pattern  of  these  scattered  spots 
of  light  is  consequently  out  of  balance  with  the  pronounced  light-pat¬ 
tern  in  all  the  other  color-areas.  Apart  from  the  charm  of  the 
unusually  delicate  greenish  yellows  related  to  the  deep  blue  setting, 
the  treatment  of  the  landscape  is  rather  conventional :  the  rocklike 
units  are  essentially  repetitions  of  those  of  the  early  Sienese  painters 
and  of  French  miniaturists.7  Color-modulations  enrich  the  surface 
in  several  portions  of  the  landscape  and  in  some  of  the  draperies,  but 
as  a  whole  the  main  panels  give  the  effect  of  a  tinted  monochrome 
devoid  of  color-power. 

The  three  small  panels  constituting  the  upper  section  depict  re¬ 
ligious  scenes  in  which  figures  and  objects  are  rendered  in  delicate 
colors  contrasted  and  diversely  patterned  with  light.  These  charm¬ 
ing  color-masses  are  active  factors  in  delicate  and  well-organized 
space-compositions.8 

The  bright  color-pattern  in  the  predella  stands  out  as  the  best 
feature  of  the  whole  altarpiece.  Its  combination  of  very  delicate, 
indescribable  shades  of  yellow,  lilac,  robin’s-egg  blue,  rose,  are  all 
beautifully  related  to  each  other  and  are  set  off  by  the  unusual 
bluish-black  background.  The  color-areas,  in  the  familiar  French 

6  For  descriptive  matter  see  Addenda,  page  322,  Note  1. 

7  E.g.,  “Breviarum  Parisense” — Paris;  “Livre  de  la  Chasse” — Paris. 

8  For  descriptive  matter  see  Addenda,  page  322,  Note  2. 
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manner,  are  compartmental,  with  little  or  no  tendency  of  the  colors 
to  flow  into  each  other.  The  richness  is  attained  by  superimposed 
patterns  of  light  or  by  series  of  internal  color-variations  within  the 
sharply  defined  areas. 

The  color  of  the  flesh  throughout  the  altarpiece  is  a  peachblow 
ranging  from  a  light  ivory  tone  to  a  purplish  mauve,  each  with  gray¬ 
ish  overtones.  It  is  quite  different  from  the  rose-ivory  peachblow 
in  the  Greolieres  picture;  the  tone  is  more  lavender  gray  and  a 
faint  suggestion  of  rose  is  perceptible  only  from  a  distance;  in  fact, 
the  effect  is  somewhat  Sienese,  although  green  shadows  are  not  used. 

The  drawing  of  the  faces  in  the  main  panels  recalls  that  of  the 
Italians  as  it  had  been  adapted  by  Durandi  and  Brea.  The  modeling 
of  the  arm  and  face  of  the  central  figure  is  very  reminiscent  of  the 
Milanese  and  establishes  in  this  respect  a  close  kinship  with  the 
Brea  school  painters.  In  the  two  women  saints,  the  pattern  of 
shadow  is  very  marked  around  the  faces,  on  the  side  of  the  nose, 
underneath  the  eyebrows  and  under  the  eyes,  but  the  relatively 
broad  areas  of  light  between  these  shadows  are  of  a  continuous  iden¬ 
tical  color  and  their  contact  with  the  shadows  is  soft  and  diffuse. 
These  areas  of  light  and  shadow  in  relation  to  the  smooth  oval 
contour  of  the  face  produce  a  homogeneous  modeling  suggestive  of 
the  effect  which  Piero  della  Francesca  and  Domenico  Veneziano 
obtained  by  different  means. 

The  predella  with  its  flattened  faces  resembling  masks,  and  its 
pattern  of  compartmental  areas  of  color  and  light,  is  more  French 
in  feeling  than  the  main  panels.  Its  exceedingly  delicate  and  light 
figures  are  very  expressively  drawn,  chiefly  in  color.  The  facial 
features  in  general  are  drawn  with  heavy  brown  lines  upon  different 
tones  of  peachblow,  and  the  eyes  are  sometimes  rendered  in  the 
Sienese  manner  with  accentuation  of  the  white.  The  peachblow 
is  so  tinged  with  various  shades  of  lavender  gray  that  the  complexion 
acquires  a  sort  of  leaden  hue;  from  a  distance,  this  color  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  blue,  green  and  other  colors  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  materials.  The  hair  is  rather  mechanically  painted  in  fine 
striae  of  various  shades  of  gray,  light  brown  and  greenish  blue.  On 
the  whole,  the  varied  and  vivid  facial  expressions  are  dignified,  and 
their  peculiar  gentleness  harmonizes  with  the  grace  of  the  figures 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  entire  altarpiece. 
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The  patterns  on  some  of  the  hands  are  made  by  the  familiar 
white  streaks  of  paint,  with  an  effect  more  like  the  light-patterns  in 
the  predella  of  Miralhet’s  “Virgin  of  Misericorde”  (Nice)  than  the 
ridged  surfaces  in  the  Sospel  pieta.  In  some  of  the  hands,  the  streaks 
are  quite  numerous,  in  others  they  are  found  only  here  and  there,  and 
sometimes  they  are  scarcely  noticeable  or  altogether  absent. 

Drawing  is  less  distinctively  linear  than  in  other  pictures  painted 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Nice;9  only  in  the  drawing  of  figures  in 
profile  and  in  three-quarter  view  is  the  contour  continuously  linear. 
A  narrow  but  very  definite  line  of  contrasting  color  surrounds  most 
of  these  faces,  and  a  vague  broad  contour  of  shadow  defines  the 
head  against  the  flat  gold  halos.  Gowns  are  differentiated  from  the 
background  by  contact  of  the  colored  area  of  the  drapery  with  the 
black  of  the  background,  and  the  contour  so  formed  is  sharp,  though 
less  so  than  is  usual  with  the  Florentines. 

Draperies  in  the  main  panels  combine  the  conventional  Brea  school 
type  of  folds  with  the  elliptical  forms  typical  of  fifteenth  century 
Italians.  In  some  of  the  folds  color  is  applied  in  a  long,  narrow  and 
continuous  band,  i.e.,  not  with  a  hatched  stroke,  nor  as  a  series  of 
small  touches,  nor  in  flat  stencil-like  areas.  The  many  gray-purple 
shadows  in  the  various  draperies  are  merely  darker  tones  of  the 
textiles  themselves,  so  that  the  shadows  vary  throughout  the  paint¬ 
ing  from  blue  or  purple  to  yellow  and  red. 

This  picture  is  a  novelty  in  the  traditions  of  painting.  Its  indi¬ 
viduality  arises  from  the  quality  of  the  colors,  their  total  lack  of 
brilliance,  the  manner  of  their  relationship,  and  the  apparently  para¬ 
doxical  union  of  weight,  delicacy,  and  pastel  quality.  Like  most 
other  French  primitives,  its  coarsely  applied  pigment  gives  that  dry, 
dull  surface  which  one  associates  with  painting  of  houses  and 
fences. 

In  all  plastic  qualities  it  differs  widely  from  the  altarpiece  at 
Greolieres:  it  is  much  less  decorative,  its  illustrative  aspect  is  more 
in  evidence,  and  its  general  expression  is  comparatively  soft  and 
insipid.  Plastically  it  lacks  the  all-inclusive  and  powerful  color- 
composition  which  makes  the  Greolieres  picture  comparable  to  the 
greatest  in  any  tradition.  It  is  much  more  monotonous  in  color,  not 

9  Cf.  “Altarpiece  of  St.  Magdalen” — Contes;  “Altarpiece  of  St.  Michael” — 
Nice;  Sospel  pieta. 
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so  rich  or  bright,  and  it  lacks  the  striking  red  and  the  fine  yellows 
of  the  rainbowlike  palette  of  the  Greolieres  panels.  It  is  coarser, 
its  colors  are  less  clear,  less  well  organized,  relatively  muddy,  diffuse 
and  leaden.  The  blue,  though  charming,  is  very  different,  more 
like  the  blue  in  Bocklin’s  “Island  of  the  Dead”  (Berlin)  than  like 
that  in  Piero  della  Francesca.  The  picture  lacks  the  moving  pat¬ 
tern,  the  rightness  of  composition,  the  power,  the  quality,  the  clean- 
cutness,  which  in  the  Greolieres  picture  are  all  expressed  in  most 
appealing  and  effectively  related  light  and  delicate  colors.  Its  pre- 
della  units  consist  of  a  series  of  figures  made  up  of  variedly  colored 
areas,  but  they  are  not  organized  in  volumes  and  they  lack  the  pro¬ 
cessional  movement  so  wonderfully  realized  in  the  Greolieres  pre- 
della.  The  draperies  are  not  very  expressive;  they  are  hardly  more 
than  a  decoration  formed  by  a  color-organization  reenforced  by 
linear  folds  and  striking  accentuated  patterns  of  light.  The  form 
as  a  whole  is  not  so  definitely  French  as  that  of  the  Greolieres  altar- 
piece,  nor  is  it  so  individual  or  important  as  a  contribution  to  the 
tradition. 

✓ 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Andrew10 

Scenes  de  la  vie  de  St.-Andre — Ste.-Claire,  St.-Sebastien 

(Louvre) 

The  ensemble  of  bright  and  delicate  contrasting  colors  set  against 
a  gold  background  makes  of  these  four  panels  a  decoration  of  high 
quality  in  which  the  few  French  elements  constitute  practically  the 
sole  claim  of  the  picture  to  serious  consideration  here.  A  glance 
at  the  photographs,  without  a  view  of  the  actual  panels,  would 
tempt  one  to  dismiss  them  as  mere  repetitions  of  the  early  Sienese 
form,  with  the  willowy  type  of  figures  in  graceful  poses,  the  in¬ 
clined  heads  and  sanctimonious  facial  expressions,  and  the  general 
compositional  arrangement.  This  impression  of  pure  Italianism 
is  materially  changed  by  study  of  the  panels  themselves:  the  sim¬ 
plicity,  the  quality  of  the  color  and  its  organization  in  a  compart- 
mental  pattern  embody  French  characteristics  engrafted  upon  a 
Sienese  framework. 

The  comparatively  few  colors — red,  blue,  old  rose,  green,  ivory — 
10  Illustrations,  pages  222,  223. 
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most  of  which  are  arranged  in  broad  relatively  uniform  areas  with 
little  variation  in  tone  by  means  of  light,  effect  a  compartmental 
composition  of  bright,  delicate,  mat  colors,  subtly  related.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  allied  to  the  Greolieres  altarpiece.  The  individual 
colors  are  those  of  the  Italians,  but  their  greater  delicacy,  lightness 
and  gentleness,  and  the  finer  sensuous  appeal  give  a  French  char¬ 
acter  to  their  ensemble.  One  of  the  determining  factors  in  this 
French  relationship  is  the  set  of  broad  uniform  areas  of  colors  which, 
in  some  cases,  include  the  whole  of  a  garment.  The  pattern  of  color 
on  the  mantle  of  St.  Andrew,  made  by  the  contact  of  the  blue  gar¬ 
ment  with  a  broad  area  of  its  red  lining,  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
Sienese  wall-of-Troy  motif  to  the  French  composition  of  com¬ 
partmental  color-areas.  A  surface  similar  to  that  of  these  areas, 
with  a  texture  that  partakes  of  the  feeling  of  wood,  stucco  and 
chalk,  occurs  also  in  the  early  Italians,  but  the  colors  and  their  re¬ 
lationships,  as  just  indicated,  change  the  Sienese  basis  of  the  form 
into  a  unit  of  marked  French  tendency.  These  attributes  of  color 
are  practically  the  only  features  in  the  picture  that  are  French;  it  is 
Sienese  in  all  other  plastic  essentials.  The  modeling  of  the  flesh  is 
Sienese,  with  its  patterns  of  light  and  shadow,  spots  of  pink,  and 
green  suffusion.  The  exact  color  of  the  faces  is  apparently  not 
found  in  any  previous  Italian  work,11  but  the  treatment  is  so  satu¬ 
rated  with  Sienese  details  that  the  original  form  as  a  whole  remains 
almost  unaltered.  The  faces  differ  from  those  of  Duccio  only  in 
the  lighter  tone  of  the  green  which  imparts  to  the  flesh  a  pervasive 
greenish-ivory  appearance  with  chalky  texture:  this  does  not  alter 
the  basically  Sienese  character,  although  it  represents  a  tendency 
toward  the  later  French  type  of  flesh-painting.  Another  modifica¬ 
tion  of  this  Sienese  form  is  the  accentuation  of  patterns  of  light 
and  color,  to  the  extent  that  some  of  the  faces  are  divided  into  more 
compartmental  areas  than  is  usual  in  the  Sienese.  The  resulting 
quasi  sculptural  character  varies  in  the  different  faces,  being  scarcely 
perceptible  in  the  large  figures  in  the  two  outer  panels  and  quite  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  small  figures  of  the  other  sections.  In  essentials,  the 
method  is  not  a  departure  from  the  original  form  as  it  occurred  in  the 

11  The  general  form  of  the  saint’s  face  occurs  with  a  lighter  tone  of  green 
in  the  Italian  illuminated  manuscript,  “Missel  de  St.-Didier  d’Avignon” 
(miniature  facing  fo.  219) — Avignon,  said  to  be  of  the  period  about  1350- 
1360. 
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Byzantines  12  and  which  became  a  traditional  Sienese  practice.13  The 
surface  of  the  flesh  in  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Andrew”  is  striated 
with  the  fine  brush  strokes  of  tempera  painting  as  in  Ambrogio  Loren- 
zetti’s  “St.  Elizabeth,  St.  Bruino,  St.  Francis,  St.  Magdalen” 
(Siena).  Another  feature  of  the  flesh-painting  is  the  linear  patterns 
in  the  hands;  they  are  made  by  the  contrasts  of  the  green  shadows 
pervaded  with  delicate  pink,  and  the  strips  of  accentuated  highlights 
which  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  outstretched  fingers  and,  in 
some  instances,  to  the  wrist. 

The  general  drawing  is  practically  unaltered  Italian,  embracing 
both  the  Florentine  and  Sienese  types.  The  linear  character  in  all 
four  panels  is  emphasized  by  the  sharp  contact  of  the  contrasting 
color-compartments  and  also  by  actual  lines  of  contour  in  numer¬ 
ous  objects,  including  the  halos,  armor,  helmet,  shield  and  hammer. 
The  line  around  these  latter  units  is  generally  black.  A  dark 
brownish  line  defines  the  contour  of  a  number  of  the  faces  and 
hands  and  accentuates  the  contrast  between  the  light  and  shadow. 
The  use  of  a  red  line  in  the  drawing  of  the  mouth  in  several  of  the 
figures  divides  a  small  uniform  pink  area  into  the  upper  and  lower 
lips;  a  thinner  red  line  defines  the  outer  contour  of  the  lips.  This 
general  method  of  defining  contours  by  actual  lines  is  a  common 
Sienese  practice.14  The  eyes  have  the  usual  Sienese  traits  including 
the  accentuated  white  spots,  and  differ  only  in  being  more  round 
than  the  usual  Sienese  almond-shaped  type. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of 
St.  Andrew”  is  the  treatment  of  space;  each  object  is  nicely  related 
to  adjacent  ones,  and  the  intervals  between  them  appear  as  units 
of  bright  and  delicate  colors.  This  spatial  relationship  is  accom¬ 
plished  without  the  aid  of  shadows  cast  by  the  objects.  Perspective, 
instead  of  being  treated  literally,  is  made  less  realistic  by  distance, 
from  foreground  to  background,  moving  more  directly  upward  than 
backward ;  in  other  words,  distance  is  perceived  as  a  series  of  decora¬ 
tive  planes.  This  produces,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  composition  in 
planes,  but  not  in  the  compact  organization  typical  of  P'rench  pic- 

12  E.g.,  “Altar  Frontal  of  St.  Peter,  Life  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Saint” — 
Siena. 

13  E.g.,  Lorenzetti  school  “Birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist” — Paris. 

14  E.g.,  Duccio  studio  “Virgin  and  Saints” — Siena;  Bartolo  di  Fredi’s 
“Sections  of  Altarpiece  from  Montalcino” — Siena;  Paolo  di  Giovanni  Fei’s 
“Birth  of  the  Virgin” — Siena. 
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tures.15  The  difference  is  that  in  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  An¬ 
drew”  the  spatial  intervals  play  as  prominent  a  part  in  the  space-com¬ 
position  as  the  objects  themselves,  and  this  links  the  picture  with  the 
Florentines  in  this  respect.  This  Italian  character  is  increased  by  the 
persistence  of  the  voluminous  nature  of  the  planes  in  contrast  to  the 
relatively  flat  planes  in  the  French.  In  short,  the  space-composi¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  of  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  volume-and- 
space  composition  of  the  Florentines  and  the  compact  planes  in 
minimized  space  of  the  French. 

The  mass-composition  is  practically  the  pure  Italian  type  that  one 
sees  constantly  in  that  tradition  from  the  time  of  Giotto  and  Duc¬ 
cio.  It  acquires  a  different  aspect  in  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of 
St.  Andrew”  by  the  French  color-ensemble  as  above  noted;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  chalky  ivory  tone  of  the  architectural  feature  in  the 
left  section  is  tinged  with  bluish  green  and  is  so  patterned  with 
long,  narrow  and  vertical  areas  of  light  that  the  surface  of  the 
upright  portions  is  irregularly  streaked  like  marble.  The  rafters 
of  the  building  are  rendered  in  oblique  layers  of  bright  and 
delicate  colors,  including  blue  and  brownish  red.  These  colors 
form  a  setting  for  the  broad  areas  of  bright  red  and  soft  delicate 
blue  of  the  garments  of  the  two  main  figures.  The  ensemble  of  light 
and  gentle  colors,  of  mat  surface  and  free  from  glare,  tempers  the 
essentially  Italian  composition  with  a  French  quality;  also,  the  chalky 
surface  and  texture  of  the  architectural  elements  with  its  relatively 
uniform  shadows  contribute  a  simplicity  to  the  form  suggestive  of 
the  French.  There  is  no  realistic  feeling  in  either  flesh,  garments  or 
buildings:  the  faces  resemble  superficially  patterned  plaster  or  stucco 
surfaces,  the  buildings  seem  made  of  cardboard,  and  the  textiles  are 
merely  painted  areas. 

The  type  of  color-organization  in  the  four  panels  of  “Scenes  from 
the  Life  of  St.  Andrew”  is  carried  out  in  the  textiles.  The  folds 
in  the  sleeve  of  the  large  figure  in  the  outer  right  panel  are  made  by 
juxtaposition  of  areas  of  flat  colors  darker  than  the  garment  itself, 
instead  of  by  the  Italian  method  of  shades  graduated  from  dark  to 
middle  tones  and  to  light.  While  the  folds  are  basically  Florentine  in 
their  vertical  arrangement  and  style  of  painting,  they  are  fewer  in 
number  and  the  roundness  is  less  pronounced ;  consequently  the  folds 

16  Cf.  “Entombment” — Paris. 
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are  simpler,  consistent  with  the  general  tendencies  of  the  French. 
The  gold  motifs  in  the  black  brocade-gown  of  the  saint  in  the  outer 
left  panel  are  laid  on  flatly  across  the  folds,  without  foreshortening 
as  in  those  Italians — such  as  the  early  Venetians  and  Fra  Angelico — 
whose  work  is  chiefly  decorative,  and  in  those  French  paintings, 
“Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis”  (Paris)  for  example,  which  are  based 
upon  these  Italians.  The  technique  of  the  halos  and  of  the  enfram¬ 
ing  border  on  the  gold  background  is  a  mixture  of  the  continuous 
incised  line  of  the  Italians  and  the  indented  dots  of  the  miniaturists. 

The  foregoing  study  makes  of  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  An¬ 
drew”  an  eclectic  picture  with  no  evidence  of  real  originality.  It 
has  scarcely  a  single  feature  which  cannot  be  found  in  previous 
Italian  paintings;  and  where  modifications  occur  the  basic  form  has 
not  been  materially  changed.  Nevertheless,  modifications  do  exist, 
as  stated  above  in  detail,  and  these  are  toward  the  general  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  French  form.  The  bright  colors  in  broad  areas  of 
relatively  uniform  tones,  their  arrangement  in  compartments  which 
make  definite  contrasts  and  enter  into  subtle  relationships,  are  more  in 
keeping  with  the  French  design  than  with  that  of  any  other  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  fundamentally  Italian  colors  have  been  lightened,  delica- 
tized  and  related  to  each  other  in  an  ensemble  which  is  of  the  general 
character  of  the  French  picture,  the  Greolieres  altarpiece. 

The  execution  of  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Andrew”  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  legion  of  academic  and  eclectic  pictures 
painted  by  craftsmen  in  all  traditions  who  had  considerable  skill  but 
no  outstanding  ability  in  the  use  of  paint  or  in  the  introduction  of 
significant  variations  into  previous  traditional  practices.  It  is  chiefly 
a  story-telling  picture ;  the  feelings  which  it  expresses  and  the 
technical  procedures  employed  are  secondhand  versions  of  the  crea¬ 
tions  of  numerous  Italian  painters. 


Chapter  VI 

THE  SO-CALLED  “AVIGNON  SCHOOL” 


The  fact  that  pictures  were  painted  in  Avignon,  for  Avignon 
buildings,  or  even  by  natives  of  Avignon,  does  not  necessarily 
establish  in  these  pictures  a  similarity  in  plastic  form.  For  example, 
the  catalogue  of  the  Louvre  classifies  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St. 
Andrew”  as  of  the  “Avignon  School,  about  1400,”  This  implies 
that  it  is  French  and  belongs  to  a  group  of  pictures  that  have  suffi¬ 
cient  points  in  common  to  be  included  in  the  general  class  desig¬ 
nated  “Avignon  School.”  That  it  was  painted  under  the  influence 
of  the  Avignon  milieu  of  about  1400  is  indicated  by  a  profusion  of 
traits  characteristic  of  the  Sienese  painters  who  are  known  to  have 
worked  in  the  Palace  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon  during  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  On  the  other  hand,  numerous  other  pictures,  which 
are  also  classified  as  of  the  Avignon  school,  are  derived  from  tradi¬ 
tions  other  than  the  Sienese,  and  are  remote  from  the  form  of  these 
panels.  The  Avignon  attribution  has  been  given  to  such  diverse 
plastic  ensembles  as  the  Louvre  “Villeneuve  Pieta,”  the  Carpentras 
“Crowning  of  the  Virgin,”  the  Louvre  panels  “Carrying  of  the 
Cross”  and  “Pieta”  (gift  of  M.  Larcade),  the  Calvet  Museum 
“Pierre  de  Luxembourg,”  and  the  work  of  Durandi  and  Froment; 
all  of  these  pictures  are  fundamentally  different  from  each  other  and 
from  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Andrew.” 

“Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Andrew”  is  perhaps  the  only  picture 
of  the  group  that  could  conceivably  be  entitled  “Avignon  School  of 
about  1400,”  because  it  embodies  the  almost  unaltered  features  of 
the  great  Italian  painters  who  had  worked  at  Avignon  just  prior  to 
that  date  and  who  naturally  influenced  the  local  French  artists.  The 
paintings,  including  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Andrew,”  done 
under  the  influence  of  the  Italians  working  at  Avignon,  were  prob¬ 
ably  the  link  between  the  early  Italians  and  a  number  of  painters 
working  in  France.  This  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  similarity 
between  the  drawing  of  the  figure  in  the  outer  panel  to  the  right  in 
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“Scenes  from  the-  Life  of  St.  Andrew”  and  that  of  the  saint  to  the 
right  of  the  central  section  in  Miralhet’s  “Virgin  of  Misericorde” 
(Nice),  and  also  by  the  general  Sienese  feeling  which  pervades  the 
work  attributed  to  Durandi. 

It  was  only  in  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  migration  of  the 
Flemish  artists  to  Italy  took  place,  and  the  probability  that  they 
stopped  at  Avignon  is  increased  by  the  numerous  French  pictures 
of  the  time  which  show  Flemish  traits  that  either  far  outweigh  the 
Italian  ones  or  compete  strongly  for  dominance  in  the  total  form. 
Even  in  the  many  so-called  Avignon  school  pictures  of  this  later 
period,  the  ensembles  of  plastic  traits  are  not  sufficiently  allied  to 
each  other  to  justify  a  classification  of  the  various  paintings  in  one 
all-comprehensive  group.  This  condition  of  affairs  indicates  that 
the  term  “Avignon  School”  should  be  abandoned  and  the  pictures 
now  so  classified  should  be  studied  and  grouped  according  to  the 
way  the  various  influences — Italian,  Flemish,  Spanish — have  been 
utilized  or  modified  by  the  particular  artists.  At  any  rate,  that  is  the 
method  of  approach  employed  in  this  book  in  the  study  and  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  diverse  types  now  generally  termed  the  “Avignon  School.” 
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Pieta  van  der  Weyden 

12^"  X  17^6"  Brussels 

(See  page  246) 
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Pieta  Botticelli 

55*4"x8i*4"  Munich 

(See  page  247) 
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Pieta  of  Tarascon  Paris 


Pieta 

Fresco 


(See  page  245) 


Giotto 

Padua 
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Chapter  VII 

THREE  FRENCH  PIETAS 


A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY 


The  pieta  is  the  subject-matter  of  numerous  altarpieces  painted 
in  south-eastern  France  during  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  most  representative  compositions  of  the  type — the 
“Villeneuve  Pieta,”  in  the  Louvre,1  the  triptych  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
White  Penitents  Chapel  at  Sospel,2  and  Louis  Brea’s  pieta  at  Cimiez  3 
— are  plastically  more  closely  related  to  each  other  than  to  any  other 
type  of  French  painting.  Their  debt  to  the  Flemings  and  Italians 
is  chiefly  in  postures,  facial  expressions  and  mass-composition,  to 
the  Spaniards,  in  their  dramatic  somber  color-scheme.  In  their  pic¬ 
torial  conceptions  of  the  subject-matter  and  in  the  character  of  their 
plastic  relationships  they  are  distinctive  creations  of  great  aesthetic 
value. 


Composition  and  Its  Derivations. 

Our  discussion  of  these  French  pietas  may  fittingly  be  introduced 
by  some  comments  on  the  Italian  and  Flemish  compositional  forms, 
to  both  of  which  there  is  considerable  indebtedness.  The  plastic  com¬ 
position  of  the  narrative  in  the  early  Italians  is  of  two  general  types: 
that  of  Giotto,4  an  organization  of  flowing  rhythms  within  a  horizon¬ 
tal  oval,  with  no  definitely  central  mass;  and  that  of  Andrea  del 
Castagno,5  in  which  the  bilateral  composition  of  Byzantine  origin 
centers  about  an  upright  figure.6  With  rare  exceptions,7  the  pieta  in 
the  Flemings  follows  van  der  Weyden’s  adaptation  of  Giotto’s 


1  Illustration,  page  257. 

2  Illustration,  page  255. 

3  Illustration,  page  258. 

4  Illustration,  page  244. 

5  Illustration,  page  224. 

6  The  circular  Louvre  pieta  “Dead  Christ  Upheld  by  the  Father  Eternal” 
and  the  Troyes  pieta  attributed  to  Malouel,  both  closely  allied  to  the  Italian 
tradition,  are  examples  of  composition  and  interpretation  of  subject-matter 
of  the  type  of  Andrea  del  Castagno’s  although  with  more  compositional  units. 

7  E.g.,  the  so-called  Campin  school  “Christ  at  the  Tomb” — Ghent. 
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composition ;  that  is,  the  oval  design  persists  in  the  enframing  fig¬ 
ures  around  the  obliquely  horizontal  mass  constituted  by  the  Christ 
and  the  Madonna,  but  the  central  upright  cross  brings  the  plan  of 
arrangement  nearer  to  Andrea  del  Castagno’s.  For  Giotto’s  sub¬ 
tlety  of  rhythms  and  contrasts,  van  der  Weyden,  in  his  Brussels 
pieta,8  substitutes  more  emphatic  and  more  striking  relations  between 
the  stiff  angular  body  of  Christ  and  the  other  masses  in  the  composi¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  essential  compositional  difference  between  the  Italian 
and  Flemish  pietas  is  that  in  the  former  the  plastic  significance  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  rhythms  which  surround  the  figure  of  Christ,  while  in 
the  latter  these  rhythms  and  contrasts  are  designed  with  reference  to 
the  angular  and  rigid  body  of  Christ,  which  forms  the  focal  point  in 
the  drama. 

The  composition  in  the  French  pietas  under  discussion  is  a  fusion 
of  the  Flemish  and  Byzantine-Italian  types  of  organization.  The 
upright  figure  of  the  Madonna  in  the  center  and  the  vertical  masses 
on  either  side  are  in  dramatic  contrast  with  the  transverse  rigid 
body  of  Christ.  Within  this  type  of  French  composition,  each  of 
the  three  pictures  represents  an  individual  and  powerful  plastic 
creation,  neither  Italian  nor  Flemish,  but  allied  to  the  French  tradi¬ 
tion  in  general.  Typically  French  features  are  the  simplified  pat¬ 
terns  of  planes  formed  by  broad  areas  of  color,  the  dryness  of  sur¬ 
face,  the  chalky  texture  of  certain  colors,  especially  the  ivory,  the 
wooden  flesh,  and  the  gracefully  rigid  drawing. 

Composition  Compared  with  other  Tradi¬ 
tions. 

Arrangements  of  the  body  of  Christ  across  the  lap  of  the  Madonna, 
similar  to  that  in  the  French  pietas,  are  found  in  an  Italian  enameled 
plaque  alleged  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  century  (Avignon),  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  fourteenth  century  wooden  statuette  (London),  and  in  an  Italian 
polychrome  stone  said  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century  (No.  57,  Avignon). 
In  all  of  these  the  plastic  problem  is  different,  since  only  two  figures 
make  up  the  composition.  In  the  painted  stone  the  figure  of  Christ  is 
thickset  and  heavy,  somewhat  like  that  in  the  Sospel  picture,  but  it 
lacks  the  grace  and  the  dramatic  power  of  the  latter.  Analogous  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  figures  of  Christ  and  Madonna  are  found  also  on 


8  Illustration,  page  241. 
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folio  41  of  the  fifteenth  century  French  manuscript  “Heures 
Anciennes”  (Paris),  with  the  difference  that  in  the  latter  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  two  figures  are  reversed  and  the  Madonna  becomes 
the  dominating  figure.  The  pattern  made  by  the  whole  diminu¬ 
tive  body  of  Christ  is  not  more  important  than  the  rhythmic  design 
of  the  Madonna’s  hands,  raised  in  a  conventional  Italian  pose,  and 
of  her  upturned,  obliquely  placed  head. 

Among  Italian  pietas  contemporary  with  the  French,  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  Cosimo  Tura  (Paris),  of  Botticelli  (Munich)  and  of  Fio- 
renzo  di  Lorenzo  (Perugia)  illustrate  a  similarity  in  literal  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  narrative  with  no  correspondence  in  plastic  expression. 
In  the  Botticelli,  plastic  drama  is  weakened  by  overaccentuated  linear 
rhythms,  as  it  is  in  the  French  “Pieta  of  Tarascon”  (Paris).9  In  the 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  the  organization  is  used  principally  for  a  theme 
of  space-composition  typical  of  the  Umbrian  school:  masses  are 
rounded,  spatial  intervals  are  accentuated  and  deep  distance  is  ren¬ 
dered  realistically.  The  status  of  the  Cosimo  Tura  is  different:  10  in 
it,  as  in  the  Louvre,  Sospel  and  Cimiez  pietas,  the  plastic  integration 
is  complete  and  convincing.  In  the  Cosimo  Tura,  however,  nu¬ 
merous  fluid  linear  rhythms  extend  through  all  three  dimensions  of 
space  and  unify  the  picture  by  serving  as  the  chief  vehicle  for  the 
rhythms  of  color,  light,  space  and  volume.  No  such  richness  or 
fluidity  of  linear  pattern  is  present  in  the  French  pietas.  The  total 
form  of  the  Cosimo  Tura  is  one  of  power  blended  with  lightness  and 
delicacy,  and  its  rhythms  are  extremely  active  and  complex.  The 
drama  in  the  French  pietas,  also  forceful,  is  relatively  static  and  re¬ 
flects  the  heaviness  of  fourteenth  century  Spanish  painting.  Space- 
composition  is  an  additional  point  of  differentiation.  In  the  Cosimo 
Tura  the  intervals  between  masses  play  a  plastic  part  no  less  promi¬ 
nent  than  that  of  line,  color  and  mass,  and  the  figures  and  draperies 
are  positive  three-dimensional  volumes.  In  the  French  pietas  the 
masses,  though  they  are  not  reduced  to  mere  areas  of  color,  have  only 
sufficient  modeling  to  produce  a  degree  of  solidity  consonant  with  the 
design;  and  their  relative  flatness,  together  with  the  compactness  of 
their  arrangement,  emphasizes,  in  the  usual  French  manner,  the 
planes  in  the  composition.  This  type  of  space-composition  is  adapted 
in  each  pieta  to  the  conception  of  the  individual  artist. 

9  Illustrations,  pages  242,  243.  10  Illustration,  page  256. 
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Specific  resemblances  to  other  traditions. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  way  in  which  the 
various  plastic  means  are  employed  in  each  of  the  pietas,  we  may 
make  a  preliminary  differentiation  between  them  by  indicating  fur¬ 
ther  the  derivations  of  each. 

The  “Villeneuve  Pieta,”  catalogued  in  the  Louvre  as  of  the 
Avignon  school,  has  no  plastic  essentials  close  enough  to  any  other 
picture  so  listed  to  justify  the  classification.11  One  of  the  most 
striking  and  characteristic  features  of  the  picture  is  the  pervasive 
influence  of  early  Spanish  painting.  Bermejo’s  pieta  (Barcelona), 
however,  which  has  often  been  referred  to  as  the  source  of,  or 
main  influence  upon,  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta,”  has  no  plastic  qual¬ 
ity  in  common  with  the  latter.  Indeed  the  Bermejo  is  a  shal¬ 
low  and  unconvincing  story-telling  picture  dominated  by  academic 
formulas  and  technical  tricks.  Its  designation  as  a  source  of  the 
“Villeneuve  Pieta”  is  another  proof  that  similarity  of  subject-matter 
and  of  representative  arrangement  of  units  has  been  confused  with 
similarity  of  plastic  values.  Relations  of  color  to  light  in  Bermejo 
yield  the  banal  type  of  rounded  modeling  characteristic  of  Leonardo; 
in  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta”  the  modeling  is  achieved  by  juxtaposition 
of  broad  and  flat  color-areas,  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  Manet, 
Gauguin  or  Matisse,  and  characteristic  of  numerous  early  French 
paintings.  The  relation  of  the  pieta  to  the  Spaniards  appears  in  a 
somber  color-scheme  relieved  by  dramatic  contrasts — for  instance,  in 
the  angular  livid  figure  of  the  Christ  against  the  flowing  dark  blue 
robe  of  the  Madonna.  This  drama  of  dark  and  light  is  a  constant 
theme  of  Catalonian  painting  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fif¬ 
teenth  centuries  (Barcelona,  Vich)  and  is  maintained  and  overem¬ 
phasized  in  the  later  Spaniards,  Ribera  and  Zurbaran. 

In  the  Cimiez  pieta,  new  sets  of  relationships  established  between 
selected  elements  of  the  Flemish,  Italian,  Spanish  and  German  tradi¬ 
tions  also  result  in  a  novel  and  distinctive  plastic  expression.  This  is 
seen  in  the  patterned  organization  of  the  colors,  the  compact  com¬ 
position  of  semi-voluminous  planes,  the  simplification  in  faces  and 
draperies,  the  texture  of  the  flesh  and  the  poses  of  the  figures.  The 
drawing  of  the  figures,  for  instance,  lacks  the  fluidity  of  the  Italians, 
though  it  does  not  quite  attain  to  the  usual  graceful  rigidity  of  the 

11  See  chapter  “The  So-called  Avignon  School,”  page  239. 
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French.  The  figure  of  the  saint  on  horseback  is  much  in  the  manner 
of  Brea’s  Italian  contemporaries,  Mantegna  and  Perugino,  while  the 
figure  of  the  beggar,  in  its  emphasis  upon  contrasts  between  the  black 
of  the  hair  and  the  white  of  the  body,  is  very  reminiscent  of  the 
Spaniards.  Subtle  Flemish  influences  are  noticeable  in  the  expres¬ 
sion,  drawing  and  posture  of  these  two  figures,  which  recall  Bouts 
and  his  school.  The  color  of  the  flesh  has  a  whiter  and  more  green¬ 
ish  tone  than  in  either  the  Flemings,  the  Florentines  or  the  Umbrians, 
and  this  modification  in  color  gives  a  dry,  whitish-ivory  quality  to  the 
wooden  flesh.  This  effect  is  neither  dead  nor  dull,  for  though  they 
lack  Italian  fluidity,  the  horse  and  figures  are  alive.  The  wooden 
quality  merges  very  fittingly  with  the  solidity  of  structure  in  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  beggar,  Madonna  and  other  units. 

Besides  the  Italian,  Flemish  and  Spanish  characteristics,  which  are 
common  to  the  three  pietas  discussed  in  this  chapter,  the  Cimiez 
altarpiece  contains  a  number  of  features  that  are  derived  from  the 
Germans;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  allied  to  the  Sospel  pieta.  The 
influence  of  the  Cologne  school  is  especially  perceptible  in  the  right 
panel  of  the  Cimiez  pieta,  in  the  facial  expression,  tone  of  flesh,  glis¬ 
tening  red  of  drapery  and  heaviness  of  brocade.  The  painting  is 
more  solid  than  in  the  Germans,  the  drawing  is  more  convincing  and 
the  execution  finer.  The  gold  areas  of  the  brocade,  instead  of  being 
hatched  as  in  the  Germans,  are  executed  with  closely  indented  dots 
which  bring  into  relief  the  series  of  small  crosses  forming  the  pattern 
of  the  material.  The  folds  also  differ  from  those  of  the  Germans — 
especially  of  the  Master  of  the  Life  of  Mary,  to  whom  the  artist  is 
most  closely  akin — in  that  they  are  much  less  linear.  Another  pos¬ 
sible  German  influence  in  the  Cimiez  pieta  appears  in  the  angels  in 
the  central  panel  which,  in  their  heavy  color  and  comparatively 
coarse  drawing,  are  reminiscent  of  the  German  version  of  the  Italian 
tradition.  Angels  of  this  type,  the  manner  of  their  execution,  and 
their  position  over  the  horizontal  bar  of  the  cross,  occur  also  in  the 
Cologne  Master  of  the  Munich  Veronica’s  “Mount  Calvary” 
(Cologne) . 

The  plastic  form  of  the  Sospel  triptych  is  further  away  from  the 
Italian,  Flemish  and  Spanish  sources  than  are  the  Louvre  and  Cimiez 
pietas.  A  German  influence,  in  the  drawing  of  the  figure  in  the  left 
panel,  differentiates  the  Sospel  pieta  from  that  of  the  Louvre  and 
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brings  it  closer  to  the  Cimiez  altarpiece,  in  which  the  resemblance  to 
the  figures  of  the  Master  of  the  Life  of  Mary  is  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced. 

Space-composition  in  Sospel  pieta. 

The  simplicity  and  dignity  of  the  Sospel  pieta  are  determined  prin¬ 
cipally  by  the  arrangement  of  the  figures.  The  central  unit  and  the 
bilaterally  duplicated  masses  are  dramatically  contrasted  with  the 
horizontal  body  of  Christ.  On  the  left,  the  arm  of  this  body  carries 
down  the  vertical  linear  sequences  of  the  saint  to  the  four  small 
figures;  the  legs  play  a  similar  role  in  the  relations  between  the  saint 
on  the  right  and  the  Madonna’s  drapery.  Thus  these  various  sets 
of  representative  elements  are  united  in  single  plastic  units.  The 
preponderance  of  directly  vertical,  horizontal  and  oblique  elements 
over  the  curvilinear,  gives  a  singular  rigidity  to  a  composition  unusu¬ 
ally  simple  and  powerful.  Indeed,  the  rigidity  has  a  charm  and  a 
grace  usually  dependent  upon  fluid,  curvilinear  rhythms;  the  figure 
of  Christ,  for  instance,  is  the  most  rigid  and  angular  unit  of  the 
total  pattern,  yet  it  droops  gently  and  reposes.  This  illustrates  the 
artist’s  power  to  blend  Italian  grace  with  Flemish  stiffness  and  angu¬ 
larity  in  a  novel  design. 

The  great  simplicity  of  the  composition  is  counterbalanced  by  a 
subtle  variety  in  the  distribution  of  the  elements.  Planes  are  few 
but  their  organized  compactness  has  an  intrinsic  appeal  and,  as  is 
usual  in  the  French,  there  is  little  space  between  background  and 
figures;  there  is  also  very  little  between  the  figures  of  the  Madonna 
and  Christ,  between  the  small  kneeling  monks,  and  in  the  folds  of 
loin  cloth,  white  headdress  and  various  other  draperies.  Monotony 
is  avoided  by  a  relative  emphasis  upon  space  elsewhere — about  the 
knees,  legs  and  feet  of  Christ,  for  example,  and  in  the  unit  formed 
by  Christ’s  left  arm  and  hand  in  its  relation  in  space  to  his  legs,  to 
the  fingers  of  the  Madonna,  to  the  hands  of  the  saint,  and  to  ad¬ 
jacent  draperies.  The  moving  rhythms  in  the  latter  group  of  masses 
and  spatial  intervals  resemble  the  corresponding  arrangement  in 
Cosimo  Tura’s  pieta. 

The  treatment  of  the  halos  is  also  varied.  In  early  French  pic¬ 
tures,  halos,  however  different  in  color  or  pattern,  are  placed  almost 
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invariably  in  a  vertical  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  panel.  In  this 
picture  the  halo  of  the  Madonna  and  that  of  the  saint  in  each  side 
panel,  fit  into  the  general  sequence  of  vertical  planes,  but  the  halos 
on  the  saints  in  the  central  panel  are  oblique,  sloping  from  front  to 
back;  by  this  variation  an  illusion  of  perspective  is  given,  space  is 
made  more  perceptible,  and  the  arrangement  of  halos  carries  a  com¬ 
positional  rhythm  throughout  the  width  of  the  entire  triptych.  Halos 
placed  in  perspective  occur  in  earlier  Italians,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Andrea  del  Castagno;  the  fact  that  the  Sospel  master  adapted  it  to 
a  conventional  French  treatment  indicates  his  grasp  of  the  aesthetic 
significance  of  traditional  forms  and  an  ability  to  endow  them  with 
increased  plastic  value. 

All  parts  of  the  Sospel  triptych  are  interrelated  and  the  composi¬ 
tion  is  an  organic  whole,  as  will  appear  from  a  brief  and  representa¬ 
tive  description  of  one  phase  of  the  design.  The  horizontal  position 
and  relatively  light  color  of  the  body  of  Christ  are  paralleled  in  the 
greenish-gray  band  which  extends  across  the  background  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  panel  immediately  behind  the  heads  of  the  figures.  These  hori¬ 
zontal  elements  are  balanced  by  the  relatively  vertical  figures  and 
general  movement  of  the  draperies.  The  compositional  elements  are 
predominantly  vertical  but  they  are  effectively  and  sufficiently  varied 
by  such  horizontal  and  oblique  factors  as  the  sword,  the  palm  branch, 
the  hands,  the  crown  and  folds  in  the  left  panel,  and  the  book,  hand, 
embroidered  bands  and  details  of  miter  and  staff  in  the  right. 

Space-composition  in  Cimiez  pieta. 

Louis  Brea,  in  the  Cimiez  pieta,  is  not  aiming  at  the  simplicity  of 
the  Sospel  picture,  but  at  a  more  complex  plastic  form.  The  three 
generally  horizontal  areas  or  layers,  in  the  central  panel,  make  a 
composition  like  that  in  Titian’s  “Assumption”  (Venice).  This 
compositional  arrangement  is  emphasized  by  dramatic  contrasts  of 
relatively  flat  color-areas:  the  ivory-white  Christ  and  the  Madonna’s 
deep  blue  gown;  the  angels’  draperies  and  wings  divided  into  red, 
blue,  yellow,  and  brownish-purple  areas.  The  upper  row  of  angels 
and  the  cross-bar  come  out  as  a  series  of  colored  areas  organized  as 
solid  objects  placed  in  space.  The  composition  as  a  whole  forms  a 
spatial  succession  of  units  starting  from  the  foreground  in  the  Christ 
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and  the  Madonna,  ascending  and  receding  through  halo,  cross  and 
angels,  clouds  and  sky,  to  the  distance  of  landscape,  and  coming  for¬ 
ward  again  by  the  continuation  of  the  rhythm  in  turrets,  hills  and 
bushes.  The  three-dimensional  quality  in  the  Madonna  and  angels 
is  diminished  by  a  flattening  of  the  volumes  so  that  they  appear  more 
as  planes  than  as  fully  rounded  masses. 

When  viewed  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  church,  the  left  panel 
forms  a  most  interesting  patterned  spatial  organization,  the  constitu¬ 
ent  planes  of  which  vary  greatly  in  color,  size,  shape  and  position. 
The  clouds  at  the  top  are  arranged  in  horizontal  areas  recalling 
somewhat  effects  seen  in  Piero  della  Francesca,  Mantegna  and  Gerard 
David ;  they  are  quite  heavy  but  not  very  realistic,  and  together  they 
make  up  a  rhythmic  horizontal  movement  balancing  the  vertical 
movement  of  the  horse,  the  draperies  and  the  two  figures.  These 
horizontal  clouds  are  echoed  in  the  other  two  panels,  but  their  role 
is  different  in  each.  In  the  left  panel,  they  are  active  compositional 
elements  and  their  plastic  effect  is  an  emphasis  of  volumes  in  space; 
in  the  central  panel,  their  rhythmic  movement  is  supplemented  em¬ 
phatically  by  the  cross  and  the  angels;  in  the  right  panel,  in  which 
mass-composition  is  represented  by  the  very  graceful  solid  figure  defi¬ 
nitely  planted  in  a  large  area  of  space,  the  clouds  are  only  faintly 
perceptible  and  have  little  suggestion  of  volume.  Space-composition 
of  the  highest  order  is  thus  abundantly  varied  in  all  three  panels. 
One  disturbing  feature  of  the  picture  as  a  whole  is  that  the  two  side- 
panels  seem  inadequately  balanced :  the  horizontal  layers  of  very  well- 
placed  and  effective  clouds  in  the  left  panel  seem  inadequately  bal¬ 
anced  by  anything  in  the  right. 

Space-composition  in  “Villeneuve  Pieta.” 

In  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta”  also,  the  highly  original  composition  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  establishing  the  aesthetic 
value  of  the  picture.  Semi-voluminous  planes  are  irregularly  bal¬ 
anced  on  either  side  of  the  central  mass  made  by  the  figures  of  the 
Madonna  and  Christ;  there  are  two  figures  on  the  left  and  only 
one  on  the  right,  but  the  place  of  the  missing  figure  is  filled  by  the 
legs  of  Christ.  The  composition  flows  gracefully  from  left  to  right, 
comes  to  a  perfect  equilibrium,  and  is  tied  together  by  the  body  of 
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Christ.  The  horizontal  sweep  of  the  body  is  repeated  in  the  en¬ 
framing  curvilinear  movement  of  the  other  figures  and  is  counter¬ 
balanced  in  the  lower  section  of  the  picture  by  the  upward  curves 
of  the  draperies.  The  design  is  a  compact  arrangement  of  planes  in 
very  shallow  space,  and  at  first  sight  the  picture  appears  to  be  flat. 
Figures  seem  reduced  to  scarcely  rounded  masses  made  of  large  areas 
of  color  which  are  repeated  in  the  smaller  planes  of  the  distant  build¬ 
ings  and  the  vaguely  perceptible  fields  and  hills.  When  the  picture  is 
viewed  from  a  distance  the  voluminous  character  of  the  figures  and 
the  spatial  intervals  take  on  greater  emphasis,  and  the  composition 
extends  rhythmically  in  deep  space  as  well  as  from  side  to  side.  In 
this  movement  of  alternating  masses  and  intervals,  the  color,  line  and 
light  fuse  in  a  unity  which  conveys  vividly  the  idea  of  procession. 

The  relations  between  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  enframing  fig¬ 
ures  on  either  side  of  the  Madonna  are  similar  in  their  plastic  design 
to  the  composition  of  Titian’s  “Entombment”  (Paris)  and  of  Ce¬ 
zanne’s  “Card  Players”  (Merion)  and  “Still  Life”  (Merion).  The 
comparative  lack,  in  the  pieta,  of  the  solidity  secured  by  Titian’s  and 
Cezanne’s  deeper  and  richer  color  limits  the  resemblance  to  mass- 
composition. 

Differentiation  in  compositional  function  of 
the  figure  of  Christ  in  the  three  pietas. 

The  role  of  the  angular  figure  of  Christ  in  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta” 
has  just  been  described.  In  the  Sospel  pieta  the  body  of  Christ  plays 
the  chief  part  in  balancing  the  preponderantly  vertical  movement  of 
the  other  figures.  The  roles  are  somewhat  reversed  in  the  Cimiez 
pieta,  in  which  horizontal  rhythms  dominate.  The  body  of  Christ 
establishes  the  horizontal  theme  which  the  landscape,  the  group  of 
angels  and  the  cross-bar  gradually  extend  in  varied  relationships  of 
color,  light,  line  and  space.  The  figure,  however,  is  also  an  integral 
part  of  the  vertical  pyramidal  mass  made  by  the  Madonna  and  the  up¬ 
right  part  of  the  cross;  it  thus  fills  the  dual  role  of  a  stabilizing  and 
of  a  moving  factor.  Complexity  of  space-composition  is  a  marked 
feature  of  the  Cimiez  altarpiece:  the  pyramid  of  the  central  picture 
is  repeated,  with  variations,  by  the  mass  of  the  single  figure  in  the 
right  panel,  and  by  the  organization  of  the  left  panel  in  the  elongated 
upright  pyramids  of  the  horse,  rider  and  beggar.  In  contrast,  it  is 
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the  simplicity  and  the  pervasive  rhythmic  movement  of  the  upright 
figures,  which  establish  compositional  unity  in  the  Sospel  pieta. 

Pattern. 

Perhaps  the  chief  attraction  of  these  pietas  is  their  patterned  organ¬ 
ization.  Each  picture  is  a  pattern  in  which  the  relations  of  the  areas 
suggest  the  effect  of  the  abstract  work  of  Picasso;  but  the  planes  of 
color  are  comparatively  rounded  in  the  Cimiez  pieta,  they  are  more 
simplified  in  the  Sospel  triptych,  and  in  the  Louvre  composition  they 
play  a  part  in  the  modeling  of  faces  and  folds,  as  well  as  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  larger  units.  Ascending  degrees  of  complexity  of  pattern 
appear  as  one  compares  the  Sospel  design  with  that  of  the  “Ville- 
neuve  Pieta,”  and  the  latter  with  that  of  the  Cimiez  altarpiece. 

All  three  pictures  offer  at  first  glance  a  somber  appearance  in  spite 
of  the  expanse  of  gold  in  the  background  of  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta,” 
the  large  reddish-ivory  area  made  by  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Sospel 
triptych,  and  the  greater  variety  of  colors  in  the  pieta  at  Cimiez. 
The  low-keyed  color-scheme  is  most  subdued  and  dry  in  the  “Ville¬ 
neuve  Pieta,”  and  it  is  richer,  deeper  and  more  varied  in  the  Cimiez 
and  Sospel  altarpieces.  The  exceptionally  fine  distribution  of  the 
broad  areas  of  color  in  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta”  compensates  for  a  rela¬ 
tive  deficiency  in  immediate  sensuous  appeal  occasioned  by  the  lack 
of  brilliance,  depth  and  richness  of  individual  colors. 

Color-pattern  of  “Villeneuve  Pieta.” 

The  color-pattern  of  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta”  is  especially  interest¬ 
ing  and  distinctive  in  that  colors,  in  themselves  apparently  drab,  ac¬ 
quire  in  their  organization  positive  color-power;  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  tones  are  qualitatively  akin,  and  the  few  contrasts 
achieve  just  the  necessary  degree  of  accentuation.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  broad  white-ivory  area  to  the  left,  the  lower  part  of  the 
picture  is  a  mass  of  generally  dark  colors:  deep  wine  red  in  the 
ground,  brown  and  greenish  blue  in  the  draperies  in  the  center,  and 
at  the  right  a  deep  brown,  a  dull  brick-red  area  patterned  with  gray, 
and  a  yellow  shaded  with  brownish  orange.  The  patterns  of  line 
and  the  areas  of  darker  tone  in  all  of  these  colors  make  it  impossible 
to  describe  the  colors  accurately.  The  hair,  simplified  in  its  draw- 
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Villeneuve  Pieta  Paris 

63-34 "  x  85 7/&" 

(See  page  245) 
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Pieta  Louis  Brea 

8834"  x  9934”  Cimiez 

(See  page  245) 
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ing,  appears  as  a  set  of  broad  flat  areas  of  brown,  which  harmonize 
with  the  broad  color-areas  of  the  ensemble. 

The  relation  of  a  darkish  red  to  a  pale  greenish-gray  forming  an 
area  which  seems  to  be  part  of  a  rock  makes  a  distinctively  individ¬ 
ual  color-harmony.  A  unit  akin  to  this  in  the  extreme  right  of  the 
picture,  midway  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  panel,  consists 
of  a  tan  area  enclosing  a  lighter  tan,  and  related  to  a  light  greenish- 
gray.  These  varied  colors  are  echoed  faintly  in  the  distant  land¬ 
scape. 

The  plastic  effect  of  the  large  expanse  of  gold  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  background  is  quite  different  from  that  in  “Martyrdom  of  St. 
Denis”  (Paris)  or  in  the  Carpentras  “Crowning  of  the  Virgin.”  The 
brilliance  and  glitter  of  the  gold  determine  the  decorative  character  of 
each  of  the  latter  pictures;  in  the  pieta  the  dark  dull  gold  serves 
the  larger  and  more  important  purpose  of  carrying  into  the  back¬ 
ground  the  theme  of  dramatic  contrast  presented  by  the  dark,  broadly 
patterned  silhouettes  of  the  figures  in  the  foreground.  The  gold  thus 
contributes  to  this  particular — distinctively  French — form  of  dra¬ 
matic  contrast,  rendered  with  simplicity,  breadth  and  dignity.  No 
color  in  the  picture  has  immediate  sensuous  appeal  and  there  is  a 
crude  wooden  quality  in  draperies,  flesh  and  ground.  Yet  these 
deficiencies  are  adequately  compensated  for  by  an  all-inclusive  har¬ 
mony  to  which  the  dryness  and  woodenness  contribute  no  small  part. 

Color-pattern  of  Cimiez  pieta. 

The  color-composition  of  the  Cimiez  altarpiece  is  the  most  varied 
of  the  three  pietas:  at  the  top  is  a  deep  greenish-blue  suffusion;  in 
the  center,  a  vivid,  dramatic  contrast  between  the  dark  blue  and 
purple  draperies  of  the  Madonna  and  the  brownish-white  body  of 
Christ,  and  between  the  bright  colors  of  the  angels’  draperies  and 
the  black  of  the  cross.  Notes  of  gold  are  confined  to  the  Madonna’s 
halo  and  to  the  vaguely  perceptible  distant  sun  on  the  right  which 
balances  the  halo  of  the  Christ  on  the  left.  Varied  shades  of  ivory 
in  the  left  panel — yellowish  in  the  beggar  and  bluish  in  the  horse — 
contribute  much  to  a  deep  and  satisfying  color-ensemble.  The  unit 
composed  of  the  horse  and  beggar  is  broken  up  into  a  pattern  of 
red  and  gold  areas,  and  is  set  against  the  bright  red-and-gold  bro¬ 
caded  gown  of  the  saint.  The  ivory  recurs  in  various  relationships 
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in  the  sky,  in  which  the  rhythmic  white  clouds  make  beautiful  con¬ 
trasts  with  the  blue  background.  Viewed  from  a  distance,  the  great 
plastic  beauty  of  this  left  panel  is  seen  to  be  due  to  its  marvelous 
arrangement  of  colored  areas  and  volumes  in  space. 

Background. 

The  setting  differs  in  each  picture.  In  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta,” 
it  is  a  large  expanse  of  gold  with  a  wide  lettered  border  which  re¬ 
peats  in  pattern  and  technique  the  motifs  of  the  halos  stippled  on  the 
gold.  The  background  in  the  Cimiez  panels  is  a  blue  landscape 
but  parts  of  this  blue  area  are  worn  off  and  reveal  traces  of  gold. 
This  indicates  that  the  background  was  originally  gold  all  over  as 
in  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta”  and  that  the  color-contrasts  were  even 
more  vivid  than  they  are  now.  In  its  present  state,  the  color-scheme 
of  the  landscape-background  is  Umbrian  with  a  tinge  of  heaviness 
reminiscent  of  the  German  modification  of  the  Flemish  tradition ; 
representation  is  more  generalized,  not  so  detailed  as  in  the  Flem¬ 
ings,  and  the  perspective  is  Italian. 

The  background  in  the  Sospel  pieta  is  a  colored  screenlike  setting 
which  varies  in  each  of  the  three  panels.  In  the  central  portion,  the 
lower  section  of  the  background  is  black  and  is  patterned  with  inter¬ 
laced  tan-yellow  lines.  The  decoration  has  the  character  of  an  Ori¬ 
ental  or  Spanish  arabesque  and  a  similarly  ornamented  area  sets  off 
the  figure  in  the  two  side  panels;  in  the  one  on  the  right  the  ground  of 
the  decoration  is  red  and  it  balances  the  large,  bright  red  note  made  by 
the  figure  in  the  left  panel.  The  patterned  section  of  the  background 
in  the  central  panel  is  edged  with  a  grayish-green  band.  In  the  left 
panel  the  band  is  of  mottled  olive  green  and  is  streaked  with  ivory. 
Above  the  level  of  the  band  in  all  three  panels  a  surface  of  deep 
mahogany  shade  is  permeated  with  nuances  of  indescribable  tones. 
These  modulations  of  color,  though  slightly  defined,  are  one  of  the 
features  which  differentiate  the  Sospel  pieta  from  the  other  two. 

Linear  drawing. 

In  all  three  pietas,  the  clean-cut  contact  of  contrasting  color-areas 
results  in  a  definition  of  planes  and  a  type  of  linear  drawing  which  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  Florentine  method.  The  drawing  is  more  linear 
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in  the  Sospel  pieta  than  in  the  other  two:  its  facial  features  are  de¬ 
fined  by  a  thin  black  line  similar  to  the  contour  of  the  halos,  and 
there  are  actual  lines  also  around  the  hands,  in  folds  and  in  contours 
of  draperies. 

Draperies. 

In  the  three  pietas,  the  draperies  are  simplified  and  the  treatment 
of  the  folds  in  each  is  in  keeping  with  the  respective  design. 

In  the  Sospel  pieta,  the  folds  are  mostly  long,  relatively  straight, 
and  the  direction  in  which  they  are  placed  is  predominantly  verti¬ 
cal.  Their  modeling  is  achieved  usually  by  naturalistic  gradations 
of  color  from  deepest  to  lightest  tones,  but  occasionally  the  depth  and 
direction  are  accentuated  by  an  actual  line  in  the  darkest  area  of  the 
shadow.  This  device  is  well  illustrated  in  the  red  cloak  in  the  left 
panel  in  which  the  folds  in  the  yellow  lining  are  so  arranged  in  trian¬ 
gular  patterns  that  the  effect  is  that  of  closely  superimposed  planes. 
In  the  drawing  of  the  loin  cloth  actual  lines  of  greenish  brown  di¬ 
vide  the  textile  into  flat  ribbonlike  areas  or  narrow  planes  which 
partly  overlap  each  other.  A  somewhat  similar  effect  occurs  in  the 
loin  cloth  in  the  Cimiez  pieta,  but  the  painting  in  the  latter  is  richer 
and  more  solid :  the  ivory  surface  of  its  material,  subtly  patterned  with 
green  and  streaks  of  light,  is  subdivided  into  folds  that  are  definite, 
clean-cut  triangular  planes,  compactly  arranged  like  the  woven  flat 
osier  of  a  basket;  the  continuity  of  the  fabric  is  not  impaired  but  is 
made  interesting  by  variations  in  the  color,  pattern  and  arrangement 
of  these  folds.  Other  draperies  in  the  Cimiez  pieta  have  a  quasi 
Venetian  structural  quality;  the  purplish-red  sleeve  of  the  Madonna’s 
robe,  with  its  large  pattern  of  light,  seems  like  an  anticipation  of 
Tintoretto.  This  solid  quality  in  textiles  is  uneven;  it  appears  in  the 
white  garment  of  the  beggar  and  in  the  Madonna’s  white  headdress, 
but  does  not  extend  to  her  blue  gown.  Folds  in  general  are  slightly 
more  flowing  than  in  the  Sospel  pieta  and  approach  those  of  the  late 
fifteenth  century  Italians,  but  in  the  red  drapery  in  the  right  panel 
they  are  not  modeled  by  gradations  of  tone  as  in  either  the  Italians 
or  the  Sospel  pieta.  The  shadows  are  broad,  straight  and  uniform 
areas  of  dark  red,  they  have  a  definite  shape  and  contour,  and  their 
treatment  resembles  that  of  some  of  the  folds  in  the  “Villeneuve 
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Pieta”  and  also  in  “Pierre  de  Luxembourg”  (Avignon),  but  with  less 
pronounced  patterned  areas  of  shadow. 

In  the  Louvre  composition,  many  of  the  folds  are  so  shallow  that 
they  appear  merely  as  darker  areas  of  the  relatively  uniform  color 
of  the  draperies.  Their  drawing  varies  throughout  the  composition: 
those  in  the  white  garment  under  the  body  of  Christ  and  adjoining 
the  blue  robe  of  the  Madonna  are  shaded  with  dark  gray  shadows, 
and  are  drawn  in  the  van  der  Weyden  style,  but  are  less  angular;  the 
folds  in  the  donor’s  gown  and  in  the  white  cloth  around  the  Ma¬ 
donna’s  neck  are  slightly  more  angular  in  pattern  but  are  less  pro¬ 
nounced  as  folds;  the  depth  of  the  folds  in  the  Madonna’s  blue 
drapery  and  in  the  dull  brick-red  robe  on  the  figure  at  the  right  is 
perceptible  only  on  close  inspection.  Most  of  these  folds  are  so  far 
from  realistic  representation  that  they  seem  like  cracks  or  creases. 

Flesh-painting. 

Heavy  wooden  or  stuccolike  flesh  with  dryness  of  surface  is  typical 
of  these  French  pietas.  The  color,  whether  tinged  with  brown,  green 
or  yellow,  has  the  usual  ivory  foundation,  but  it  is  distinguished  by 
streaks  or  ridges  of  paint  arranged  in  patterns.  The  ridges  are  thin 
and  appear  only  in  few  areas  of  the  face,  hands  and  feet  in  the  Christ 
of  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta,”  they  are  heavier  in  the  Brea,  but  in 
neither  of  these  two  pictures  do  they  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the 
flesh  as  they  do  in  the  Sospel  pieta.  Flesh-painting  in  these  pietas 
is  thus  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Greolieres  altarpiece  in  which 
the  woodenness  is  tempered  by  delicacy,  the  surface  is  smooth  and 
the  basic  ivory  color  is  tinged  with  peachblow.  While  a  woodenlike 
substructure  is  apparent  in  the  flesh  of  all  three  pietas,  its  tone  and 
quality  vary  in  each. 

In  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta,”  facial  expressions  are  psychologically 
literal,  but  because  of  broad  modeling  and  lack  of  richness  or  juici¬ 
ness  in  the  paint,  the  figures  appear  like  blocks  of  wood.  The  color 
of  the  flesh  differs  in  the  various  figures.  The  body  of  the  Christ  is 
of  a  greenish-ivory  tone  with  areas  of  greenish-brown  shadows,  and 
it  resembles  somewhat  the  color  of  the  figure  in  Segna’s  “Christ  on 
the  Cross”  (London).  Segna’s  flesh  is  greener  and  more  patterned 
with  light,  and  its  texture  is  that  of  wood,  not,  as  in  the  pieta,  of 
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stucco  or  dull  plaster.  The  face  of  the  Madonna  is  a  grayish  chalky- 
white,  slightly  lighter  than  the  donor’s  ivory-white  robe  and  distinctly 
lighter  than  Christ’s  body.  The  donor’s  face  has  a  red-brown  cast 
over  dull  yellowish-ivory  and  the  complexion  of  the  second  figure 
from  the  left  is  also  brownish,  but  less  ruddy.  The  color  of  the  face 
of  the  saint  at  the  right  is  a  dull  ivory  contrasted  with  reddish  pink.12 
The  modeling  of  the  faces  represents  a  use  of  Italian,  Flemish  and 
Spanish  elements  and  is  achieved  principally  by  contrast  of  broad 
areas  of  light  with  smaller  areas  of  shadows,  and  by  linear  patterns 
of  dark  and  light.  The  head  of  the  donor,  with  its  rings  of  light 
around  features  and  its  sharply  defined  angles  of  intersecting  planes 
in  the  modeling  of  forehead,  cheek,  jaw  and  neck,  is  a  most  expres¬ 
sive,  striking  and  individual  piece  of  painting:  its  voluminous  char¬ 
acter  and  chopped-up  modeling,  combined  with  the  wooden  texture 
of  the  flesh,  convey  the  sculptural  values  of  primitive  Negro  carvings. 

The  body  of  Christ  in  the  Cimiez  altarpiece  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  “Villeneuve  Pieta”  in  its  rigidity  and  in  the  ivory  foundation  of 
the  flesh-color.  Its  texture  is  somewhat  more  wooden  than  stucco¬ 
like;  its  surface  is  not  so  dry  and  it  lacks  the  green  tinge  of  the  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  Louvre  picture ;  the  tone  of  the  body  is  darker  and  the  face 
is  toned  down  to  a  brownish  shade,  much  as  in  the  Sospel  Christ. 
The  head  of  the  Cimiez  Christ  is  a  particularly  expressive  plastic 
unit  achieved  by  relations  of  color,  light  and  shadow.  Modeling 
of  faces  varies  in  the  different  figures.  The  face  of  the  saint  on 
horseback  is  flattened  13  and  a  broad  area  of  light,  extending  from  the 
forehead  to  the  chin,  is  relieved  only  by  a  brownish,  greenish-red 
shadow  on  one  side  of  the  face.  Contrasts  of  light  and  shadow  in 
the  beggar’s  face  give  it  a  pronounced  Spanish  quality,  as  well  as  a 
compartmental  character  approaching  a  blocklike  appearance.  The 
face  of  the  saint  in  the  right  panel  is  relatively  free  from  light-and- 
dark  patterns  and  is  uniformly  painted.  The  general  tone  of  the 
flesh  simulates  a  naturalistic  rosy  complexion,  slightly  varied  by  yel¬ 
lowish  ivory  and  with  subtle  green  suffusion  on  part  of  the  forehead. 

12  This  reddish  pink,  forming  a  shadow  which,  excluding  the  nose  and 
upper  lip,  extends  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  mouth,  is  a  striking 
and  unusual  feature. 

13  The  figures  in  most  of  the  pictures  found  in  the  south  of  France  have 
this  flatness  of  the  front  of  the  faces.  It  occurs  in  varying  degree  in  all 
three  of  these  pietas,  and  also  in  the  Greolieres  and  Bonson  altarpieces. 
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In  the  Sospel  pieta  the  faces  are  more  like  masks  than  three-di¬ 
mensional  volumes  and,  although  adequately  rounded  and  sufficiently 
solid  to  fit  into  the  design,  they  are  comparatively  flat.  Not  any  of 
these  faces  have  the  sculptured  character  of  the  donor’s  head  in  the 
“Villeneuve  Pieta.”  The  general  color-foundation  is  rose  in  the 
faces  in  the  central  section,  deeper  red  in  the  figure  in  the  panel  to 
the  right,  and  a  pervasive  ivory  in  the  one  to  the  left.  All  these 
colors  are  considerably  toned  with  reddish-brown  shadows.14  The 
whole  surface  of  the  flesh  is  streaked  with  thin  slightly  raised  ridges 
of  paint.  This  type  of  patterned  flesh,  which  occurs  in  only  few  and 
isolated  parts  of  the  Louvre  and  Cimiez  pietas,  constitutes  the  most 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Sospel  altarpiece.  Like  the  grain  of  oak, 
these  ridges  are  sometimes  straight  and  sometimes  curvilinear ;  in  the 
tears,  the  areas  of  raised  paint  are  larger  and  more  in  relief,  so  that 
the  drops  appear  like  a  beaded  fringe  along  the  lower  lids.  These 
striated  surfaces  which  occur  also  in  other  early  traditions  are  used 
with  individuality  in  the  Sospel  picture:  the  ridges  are  more  varied 
in  size  and  direction  than  in  the  Italians,  and  they  are  not  super¬ 
ficial  as  in  the  Byzantines  or  Spaniards.  They  merge  with  the  color 
of  the  flesh,  are  related  to  its  light  and  shadow,  and  thus  are  part 
of  its  structure.  Thin  ridges  of  paint  define  also  the  individual 
strands  of  hair  and  contribute  a  linear  pattern  to  its  painting.  The 
semi-Venetian  structural  quality  of  Christ’s  body  is  associated  with  a 
richness  due  in  great  part  to  the  patterns  made  by  the  ridges  over 
the  warm  brownish  red  of  the  flesh.  No  patterns  are  made  by 
muscles  or  ribs,  and  the  body  has  the  appearance  of  solid  alabaster, 
with  a  surface  of  worn  bone,  and  free  from  the  chalkiness  or  stucco 
feeling  of  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta.”  As  in  the  other  two  pietas,  this 
body  of  Christ  is  drawn  with  graceful  rigidity  and  has  the  same  feel¬ 
ing  of  powerful  drama  resulting  from  its  color,  angularity  and  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  total  composition. 

Conclusion. 

The  more  one  studies  these  pictures  the  more  one  is  convinced  of 
their  traditional  kinship.  Besides  the  dramatic  use  of  light  and  dark 

14  These  may,  however,  be  due  to  ingrained  dirt.  The  panel  has  suffered 
so  much  from  age  and  neglect  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  real 
nuances  of  the  colors. 
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elements,  all  three  paintings  possess  a  certain  crudity  noted  in  early 
French  manuscripts;  they  suggest  also  the  early  work  of  Cezanne  in 
the  use  of  rather  coarse  pigment  and  in  the  ability  to  express  in  plas¬ 
tic  terms  such  human  values  as  power,  majesty  and  dignity  in  spite 
of  a  lack  of  skill  in  the  use  of  paint.  A  hypothesis  may  be  offered  as 
to  the  persistence  of  the  crudity  of  actual  painting  which  is  so  nearly 
universal  in  French  primitives,  and  which  is  particularly  in  evidence 
in  this  group  of  pietas.  Traditions  come  not  solely  from  what  artists 
see  in  the  world  itself  but  also  from  the  manner  of  painting  estab¬ 
lished  by  conventions.  It  is  unlikely  that  all  French  artists  of  the 
period  under  discussion  lacked  ability  to  put  surface-quality  in  paint; 
more  probable  is  it  that  they  painted  surfaces  as  they  did  because  it 
had  been  and  was  the  vogue,  and  a  part  of  their  tradition.  Why, 
for  instance,  should  the  creative  artist  of  the  Sospel  picture  paint  hair 
in  conventionalized  curlicue  units  very  much  like  the  inferior  heavy 
Germans?  Possibly  because  that,  too,  had  become  a  traditional  prac¬ 
tice.  In  other  words,  artistic  power  and  intelligence  do  not  always 
go  hand  in  hand :  a  man  may  be  a  great  artist  and  still  let  conven¬ 
tional  practices  hamper  him.  A  picture  is  to  be  judged,  however,  by 
the  degree  in  which  the  creative  and  good  outweigh  the  conventional 
and  bad.  The  Sospel,  Cimiez  and  Villeneuve  artists  used  the  ridged 
surfaces,  the  woodenness,  the  generally  indifferent  style  of  execution 
of  the  earlier  Spanish,  German  and  Italian  painters,  but  they  adapted 
the  borrowed  elements  to  novel  and  individual  forms. 

The  three  pietas  carry  very  well:  at  a  distance,  the  total  form  of 
each  appears  in  all  its  greatness  and  pictorial  quality;  they  are  solid, 
heavy  and  weighty,  with  none  of  the  delicacy  of  execution  generally 
associated  with  the  French  tradition.  In  this  respect  they  offer  the 
most  vivid  contrast  imaginable  to  the  Greolieres  altarpiece,  which  is 
all  supreme  lightness  and  delicacy.  Their  French  identity  is,  how¬ 
ever,  undeniable ;  it  is  apparent  in  designs  in  which  the  elements 
selected  from  foreign  traditions  are  transformed  in  a  synthesis  essen¬ 
tially  French.  Of  the  three,  the  Sospel  pieta,  though  the  simplest,  is 
as  powerful  as  the  Villeneuve,  and  it  excels  that  of  Cimiez  in  plastic 
value.  It  is  more  solidly  painted,  its  drawing  is  more  terse  and  its 
expression  is  more  spontaneous  and  at  the  same  time  more  deeply 
religious. 


Chapter  VIII 

LOUIS  BREA  AND  HIS  SCHOOL 


LOUIS  brea,  the  painter  of  the  Cimiez  pieta,  is  alleged  to  have 
'  done  numerous  other  altarpieces,  including  “Virgin  of  Miseri- 
corde”  (Black  Penitents — Nice),  “Christ  on  the  Cross”  (Cimiez), 
“Pieta  and  Scenes  of  the  Passion”  (Monaco),  “Life  of  St.  Mar¬ 
garet”  (Nice).  A  comparative  study  of  the  plastic  qualities  of  these 
pictures  proves  that  if  Brea  painted  them  all  his  artistic  ability 
found  its  only  full  expression  in  the  Cimiez  pieta.  More  or  less 
similar  cases  of  single  and  exceptional  achievement  by  well-known 
artists  are  represented  by  Signorelli’s  “Paradise  and  Hell”  (Orvieto), 
Antonello  da  Messina’s  “Crucifixion”  (London)  and  Fouquet’s  “Vir¬ 
gin  and  Child”  (Antwerp),  each  of  which  embodies  an  original  and 
important  contribution  to  its  tradition.  Most  of  the  other  works  of 
these  painters  seem  to  be  performances  of  uninspired  virtuosity,  even 
though,  as  in  Fouquet’s  portraits  in  the  Louvre,  they  may  be  decora¬ 
tions  of  a  high  order. 

Strong  Italian  influences  in  varying  degree  permeate  all  of  Brea’s 
pictures  and  there  are  also  numerous  features  taken  from  the  Flem¬ 
ings,  Spaniards  and  Germans.  Italian  derivations  appear  chiefly  in 
the  drawing,  in  the  use  of  color,  in  the  modeling,  and  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  space;  the  generally  somber  and  dramatic  color-scheme  is 
the  principal  effect  of  the  Spanish  influence;  compositional  arrange¬ 
ments  and  poses  of  figures  are  often  dominated  by  Flemish  character¬ 
istics  ; 1  and  qualities  typical  of  the  Germans  appear  in  the  heavy 
execution  and  occasionally  in  the  color-scheme  and  the  hard,  waxy 
surface.2 

The  Cimiez  pieta,  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  the  only 
painting  by  Brea  which  has  sufficient  traits  in  common  with  French 
pictures  to  be  legitimately  included  in  the  French  tradition;  it  was 

1  E.g.,  composition  in  the  small  panels  of  the  Monaco  “Pieta  and  Scenes 
of  the  Passion”  is  very  strongly  reminiscent  of  Bouts. 

2  E.g.,  “Pieta  with  Mourning  Saints”  (Cimiez)  attributed  to  Louis  Brea 
or  to  Antoine  Brea. 
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painted  in  1475,  a  date  significant  as  indicating  the  culmination  of 
Brea’s  powers  and  their  gradual  latter  subservience  to  foreign  in¬ 
fluences.  In  it,  as  we  have  seen,3  the  fundamentals  of  the  Floren¬ 
tine  and  Umbrian  traditions  are  merged  with  Flemish,  German, 
Spanish  and  French  traits  in  a  fully  individual  form  of  high  excel¬ 
lence;  Italian  influences  are  paramount  but  the  deep  space  and  som¬ 
ber  color  of  the  Umbrians  are  embodied  in  a  total  form  which  in 
most  of  its  essentials — compact  planes,  ivory-colored  flesh,  graceful 
angularity  of  figures,  and  composition  in  color-patterns — is  more 
French  than  Italian.  At  the  other  extreme  in  aesthetic  value  is  “Vir¬ 
gin  of  Misericorde,”  4  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  his  earliest 
works;  it  is  a  heavy  and  mechanical  version  of  Miralhet’s  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  same  subject-matter. 

The  pieta  in  St.  Martin’s  Church  at  Nice,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  painted  by  Brea  in  1489,  is  a  strong  plastic  entity  but  its 
form  is  purely  Italian.  Subsequently,  Brea  submits  more  and  more 
to  foreign  influences,  especially  to  those  of  Perugino  and  of  Raphael, 
and  also  to  the  Flemish  and  Spanish.  This  degeneration  is  well  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  conventional  and  savorless  painting  of  the  Monaco 
“Pieta  and  Scenes  of  the  Passion,”  dated  1505, 5  and  by  the  Cimiez 
“Christ  on  the  Cross,”  painted  in  1512  after  he  had  worked  in  Italy 
and  founded  a  school  at  Genoa. 

Brea’s  late  work  is  permeated  with  a  heaviness  and  somberness 
exceeding  that  of  even  the  inferior  Umbrians  and  resembling  conven¬ 
tional  Spanish  painting.6  The  Monaco  “Altarpiece  of  St.  Nicholas,” 
considered  to  be  of  the  year  1500,  is  a  heavy  interpretation  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  form  as  it  had  been  previously  introduced  into  France  by  Miralhet 
and  Durandi.  Indeed,  the  graceful  poses,  the  sentimental  facial  ex¬ 
pressions,  the  Italian  type  of  drawing  and  the  brownish-peachblow 
flesh,  which  are  characteristic  of  Brea’s  work  in  general,  are  antici¬ 
pated  in  Miralhet’s  “Virgin  of  Misericorde”  (Nice)  and  in  Durandi’s 
“Altarpiece  of  St.  Margaret”  (Frejus).  The  latter  is  chiefly  a  thin 
version  of  the  decorative,  graceful  form  of  the  Sienese,  and  the  Miral- 

3  See  chapter  “Three  French  Pietas.” 

4  Repainted  in  1874.  The  side  wings  are  of  an  academic  later  period  and 
do  not  belong  to  the  original  altarpiece. 

5  Restored  in  1866. 

6  E.g.,  the  Barcelona  fifteenth  century  Catalonian  “Altarpiece  of  Arbucias,” 
“Altarpiece  of  St.  Sebastian”  and  “Jesus  in  the  Temple,  and  Saints.” 
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het  is  an  academic  though  technically  able  repetition  of  Umbrian  and 
Sienese  methods.  Brea  developed  these  foreign  importations  into  a 
more  forceful  plastic  form  and  a  contribution  of  his  own :  his  drawing 
is  fuller  and  more  plastically  expressive  and  his  color  attains  a  struc¬ 
tural  quality  often  comparable  to  that  of  the  later  Venetians.  Never¬ 
theless,  of  all  his  numerous  paintings  the  Cimiez  pieta  is  the  only  one 
which  exhibits  distinctive  features  of  the  French  tradition. 

Brea’s  work  was  obviously  the  model  for  a  number  of  mediocre 
pictures  done  by  his  pupils  or  imitators,  notably  Antoine  Brea, 
Francois  Brea  and  numerous  unknown  painters  represented  in  the 
Nice  museum  and  churches  and  in  the  churches  at  Eze,  Villars,  Sospel, 
Monaco,  Contes,  etc.  Brea’s  initial  eclecticism  reappears  in  height¬ 
ened  degree  in  their  banal  composition,  heavy  and  sentimental  draw¬ 
ing,  weak,  soft  and  unconvincing  modeling,  and  somber  color-scheme 
permeated  with  dense  brownish  shadows.  On  the  whole,  they  are 
chiefly  illustrations,  technically  well  done  and  of  considerable  deco¬ 
rative  charm,  but  of  very  little  expressive  plastic  value.  They  are 
usually  loaded  with  representative  detail  and  the  execution  is  aca¬ 
demic  and  mechanical.  The  figures  are  graceful  and  calm,  the  poses 
dignified,  but  the  facial  expressions  are  oversweet.  The  figures  lack 
the  rigidity,  the  fixity,  the  naivete  and  the  distortions  characteristic 
of  the  French.  Color  is  usually  dry,  without  distinction  either  in 
sensuous  appeal  or  in  its  relationships,  although  at  times  it  effectually 
imparts  solidity  to  objects.  The  prevalence  of  brown  in  this  struc¬ 
tural  color  indicates  an  Umbrian  rather  than  a  Venetian  kinship. 
Another  Italian  color  derivation  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  Uccello’s 
color-scheme  of  red  and  blackish  green  in  figures  and  landscape.  A 
brownish-peachblow  tone  occurs  in  the  flesh  of  so  many  of  these 
pictures  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  characteristic  of  the  school. 

The  quality  of  the  drawing  varies  from  softness  in  the  Monaco 
pieta  (coming  from  the  Chapel  of  the  Penitents)  to  firm  expressive¬ 
ness  in  “Our  Lady  of  Comfort,”  at  Puget-Theniers.  Modeling  is 
achieved  principally  with  the  gradations  of  light  and  shadow  typical 
of  the  Milanese  school  and  is  therefore  very  different  from  that  of  the 
French.  It  is  the  accentuation  of  the  Umbrian  dark  brown  shadows 
and  of  the  Spanish  drama  in  textiles  and  flesh  that  is  responsible  for 
the  essential  difference  between  the  soft,  rounded  modeling  of  the 
Brea  school  and  the  French  subtle,  but  clean-cut,  units  of  line,  color 


Altarpiece  of  St.  Margaret 

%lV\  X85H"  /c 

(See  page  446) 
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Virgin  of  Misericorde 

102^4"  X  8 2^4" 

(See  page  451) 


Jean  Miralhet 

Nice 
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Our  Lady  of  Comfort  Puget-Theniers 

8654"  x  78" 

(See  page  453) 
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Life  of  St.  Margaret — Figures  of  Saints  Nice 

22"  x  67"  each  half  of  predella 
25 x  io*4"  each  upper  panel 

(See  page  452) 
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and  planes.  The  Brea  type  of  landscape  has  nothing  of  the  delicacy 
of  the  French:  its  form  is  a  combination  of  the  Flemish  interlocking 
hills  bordered  with  brown  shadows,  and  the  Umbrian  simplification, 
deep  distance  and  somberness.  The  sky  is  generally  of  a  dark  bluish- 
green  tone  slightly  lighted  at  the  horizon  with  a  suggestion  of  ivory. 
In  panels  of  single  figures,  the  French  flatly  colored  setting  is  em¬ 
ployed  and  usually  rendered  in  dull  indigo.7 

Many  of  these  Brea  school  painters  show  power,  considerable  dec¬ 
orative  charm  and  great  technical  skill.  However,  with  all  their 
ability  to  use  paint,  their  execution  as  a  whole  seems  laborious  and 
cumbersome,  and  individual  well-painted  units  remain  mere  frag¬ 
ments.  Even  when  vivid  patterns  of  line  and  light  enrich  the  plas¬ 
tic  presentation  of  the  narrative,  the  expression  is  Italian  in  color 
and  general  feeling. 

As  an  instance  of  the  futility  of  geographical  classification  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  altarpieces  at  Greolieres  and  Bonson  were 
painted  in  the  same  region  as  the  pictures  of  the  Brea  school.  In 
point  of  facial  type  depicted,  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  Bon¬ 
son  picture  and  those  of  the  Brea  school,  but,  like  the  Greolieres 
painting,  it  is  totally  different  from  them  in  every  plastic  essential. 

7  E.g.,  “Altarpiece  of  St.  Michael”;  the  so-called  Durandi  “Altarpiece  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist”;  “Altarpiece  of  St.  Bernard”:  “St.  Crispin  and  St. 
Crispinian,”  “St.  Lucy  and  St.  Apolline,”  “Tobias  and  the  Angel  Raphael,” 
“Martyr  Saint” — all  in  Nice. 


Chapter  IX 
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The  plastic  qualities  of  numerous  fifteenth  century  portraits 
which  have  French  characteristics  can  be  profitably  studied,  in 
the  Louvre,  by  comparing  them  with  paintings  by  van  Eyck  from 
whom  they  are  chiefly  derived. 

Beginning  with  the  Louvre  van  Eyck  “Virgin  and  Donor,”  we 
note  that  the  head  of  the  donor  has  a  richness,  a  depth  of  color  and 
a  firm  yet  light  three-dimensional  solidity.  The  face  is  well  lighted 
but  the  light  is  not  a  general  suffusion  as  in  Fouquet’s  “Juvenal  des 
Ursins,”  nor  an  accentuated  pattern  as  in  Fouquet’s  “Charles  VII”: 
it  is  fused  with  the  color,  which  it  illuminates,  and  related  to  the 
lines  representing  the  wrinkles.  Each  of  the  three  plastic  elements — 
line,  light  and  color — may  be  isolated  by  abstraction  into  individual 
patterns ;  but  the  character  of  the  head  is  determined  by  the  fact  that 
none  of  these  plastic  means  nor  their  separate  patterns  are  accentuated: 
they  blend  with  one  another  and  make  of  the  head  an  integrated, 
balanced  plastic  unit.  The  head  is  as  light  as  one  of  Clouet’s  but 
has  none  of  the  latter’s  eggshell-like  fragility.  It  is  more  convinc¬ 
ingly  solid  than  Fouquet’s  “Juvenal  des  Ursins”  and  as  much  pat¬ 
terned,  but  the  color  of  the  face  and  neck — a  yellow  tempered  with 
tones  of  green  and  of  vague  reddish  brown — actually  gives  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  flesh;  in  the  Fouquet  the  pervasive  reddish  brown,  employed 
almost  mechanically,  gives  an  effect  of  unreality,  of  comparative  spe¬ 
ciousness.  The  lines  defining  wTrinkles  in  the  van  Eyck  are  united  to 
equally  appealing  patterns  of  light  and  color;  in  the  Franco-Flemish 
portrait,  “Man  with  Glass  of  Wine,”  the  wrinkles  form  an  ac¬ 
centuated  pattern  inadequately  supported  by  light  and  color.  The 
illumination  of  color  in  the  van  Eyck  affords  a  richer  and  more  con¬ 
vincing  effect  than  does  the  alabaster  quality  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Master  of  Moulins. 

It  is  evident  that  van  Eyck  plays  a  role  in  the  French  tradition 
similar  to  that  of  Giotto  in  the  Florentine.  Both  men  were  inno- 
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vators  of  forms  which  later  painters  used  as  general  models  upon 
which  they  engrafted  characteristics  that  determine  their  own  indi¬ 
viduality. 

In  Fouquet’s  portrait  of  “Charles  VII,”  1  the  reddish  brown  is 
somewhat  similar  in  quality  to  the  reddish  yellow  of  the  van  Eyck, 
but  it  is  a  general  suffusion  which  determines  the  character  and  color- 
ensemble  of  the  picture.  In  its  use  of  light  and  color,  the  Fouquet 
is  somewhat  akin  to  Uccello  as  represented  in  “Portraits  of  Giotto, 
Paolo  Uccello,  Donatello,  Antonio  Manetti  and  Brunelleschi” 
(Paris),  although  in  the  Uccello  the  linear  patterns  formed  by  wrin¬ 
kles  are  much  less  in  evidence  and  the  light  is  used  more  to  form  a 
pattern,  less  as  an  illumination  of  color,  than  in  the  van  Eyck.  The 
Fouquet  acquires  a  particular  character  by  accentuation  of  light  on 
the  forehead,  ear  and  left  part  of  the  neck.  The  relation  of  the 
light  to  the  color  produces  an  effect  suggestive  of  a  highlight  on 
painted  metal,  as  it  does  also  in  the  angels  of  Fouquet’s  “Virgin  and 
Child”  (Antwerp).  The  light  is  not  overaccentuated  nor  is  it  well 
merged  with  color,  but  the  subtle  linear  patterns  made  by  the  wrin¬ 
kles  and  the  borders  of  the  shadows  work  together  with  the  color  to 
produce  the  unity  and  individuality  of  the  head.  In  short,  Fouquet’s 
form  in  relation  to  van  Eyck’s  represents  a  development  lower  in 
quality  by  reason  of  his  overaccentuation  of  light  and  color. 

The  Louvre  portrait  “Man  with  Glass  of  Wine,”2  by  an  un¬ 
known  artist,  also  leans  heavily  on  van  Eyck’s  form,  and  although  it 
remains  nearer  to  the  Flemish  tradition  than  Fouquet’s  “Charles  VII,” 
it  displays  new  attributes  of  its  own.  The  speciously  obtained  solidity 
of  the  Fouquet  is  here  replaced  by  fragility  and  by  an  intensification  of 
the  polished  wood  or  bone  quality  of  surface  which  is  only  slightly  per¬ 
ceptible  in  the  Fouquet.  Instead  of  the  reddish-brown  suffusion,  the 
foundation  of  the  color  of  the  flesh  is  a  warm  yellow  ivory,  the  areas 
of  light  are  larger  and  more  accentuated,  and  the  complex  patterns 
made  by  lines,  lights,  shadows  and  wrinkles  are  much  more  apparent 
than  in  either  van  Eyck  or  Fouquet.  Although  no  actual  lines  exist 
around  the  contour  of  face,  hat  and  garment,  a  positive  linear  char¬ 
acter  is  effected  by  the  sharp  junction  of  the  areas  of  color.  The  re¬ 
sulting  cameolike  character  establishes  a  degree  of  kinship  with  the 
Franco-Flemish  portrait  “Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy” 

1  Illustration,  page  295.  2  Illustration,  page  283. 
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(Paris)  ;  but  the  drawing  is  more  clean-cut  in  “Man  with  Glass 
of  Wine”  and  the  total  form  is  more  varied  and  complex.  The 
waxy,  glossy  surface  of  “Man  with  Glass  of  Wine”  is  differen¬ 
tiated  from  the  somewhat  similar  surface  in  the  Antonello  da  Messina 
“Condottiere”  (Paris),  by  the  characteristic  French  feeling  of 
polished  wood  or  bone.  Much  of  the  appeal  of  “Man  with  Glass 
of  Wine”  is  due  to  the  decorative  patterns  made  by  the  areas  of 
light  and  shadow,  which  give,  especially  in  the  eye-sockets,  a  quasi 
compartmental  character  to  the  face.  In  the  van  Eyck  head,  the 
pattern  is  integrated  with  the  full  plastic  expression  while  in  “Man 
with  Glass  of  Wine”  the  patterns  are  relatively  isolated.  A  similar 
but  less  pronounced  effect  is  seen  in  the  faces  of  the  two  kneeling 
women  in  the  right  panel  of  van  der  Goes’  “Adoration  of  the  Shep¬ 
herds”  (Florence).  Though  the  painter  of  “Man  with  Glass  of 
Wine”  ov/es  to  van  Eyck  the  chief  elements  of  his  form,  he  shows 
by  creations  of  his  own  more  ability  than  Fouquet  to  justify  the 
borrowings.  The  organization  of  the  objects  in  the  lower  section 
of  the  picture  is  an  interesting  composition  showing  variations  in 
color  and  in  distribution  of  units.  The  pronounced  effect  of  pol¬ 
ished  wood  lends  great  charm  to  the  surface  quality  of  the  paint 
and  is  very  French. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  purely  French  characteristic  in  the 
portrait-painting  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  found  in  the  head  of 
the  donor  in  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta”  (Paris),3  in  the  donor  in 
Froment’s  “Burning  Bush”  (Aix-en-Provence),4  and  in  Froment’s 
Louvre  portrait  “King  Rene.”  5  The  general  basis  of  each  of  these 
forms  is  derived  from  van  Eyck,  but  the  details  are  modified  so  much 
that  the  pictures  differ  materially  in  effect  from  their  prototype  and 
from  each  other.  The  various  French  versions  have  certain  charac¬ 
teristics  in  common  and  certain  essential  differences  which  merit 
attention. 

All  of  these  faces  are  highly  patterned  with  wrinkles,  light  and 
shadow,  and  with  areas  of  subtly  nuanced  colors  including  pink, 
green  and  blue.  The  modeling  is  done  in  planes  so  sharply  accentu¬ 
ated  that  the  surface  resembles  that  of  Negro  sculpture.  This 
chopped-up,  sculptural  character  is  present  in  varying  degree  in  each 

3  Illustration,  page  257.  5  Illustration,  page  479. 

4  Illustration,  page  480. 
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of  the  heads  mentioned,  and  is  most  pronounced  in  the  donor  of  the 
pieta.  The  prevailing  color  of  the  flesh  in  each  instance  is  yellowish 
ivory,  upon  which  are  engrafted  patterns  of  a  lighter  ivory  tone  va¬ 
ried  with  accentuated  areas  of  pink  and  of  ivory  yellow.  The  latter 
color  tends  to  form  a  ring  extending  from  beneath  the  nostrils,  around 
the  mouth,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  chin.  This  ring  is  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  with  the  broad  areas  of  color,  light  and  shadow  on  the  cheeks; 
the  ring-formation  is  resumed  with  the  same  ivory-yellow  tone  under¬ 
neath  and  around  the  eyes.  The  accentuated  pattern  of  light  and 
color  thus  formed  is  amplified  by  wrinkles,  quite  deep  in  the  donor 
of  the  pieta,  and  in  “King  Rene,”  and  less  pronounced  in  the  donor  of 
“Burning  Bush.”  In  the  latter,  the  wrinkles  around  the  eyes  and 
on  the  forehead  are  executed  by  brush  strokes  of  light  pink  and  gray¬ 
ish-greenish  brown.  This  technique  effects  an  enrichment  of  that 
phase  of  the  van  Eyck  tradition  whereby  wrinkles  are  used  as  pat¬ 
terns  and  reenforced  by  light  and  shade  of  various  tones.  Its  result 
is  flesh-painting  of  a  more  yellowish-ivory  color-scheme,  with  a  livid 
cast  and  a  wooden  surface  which  is  decidedly  French.  Froment’s 
use  of  this  technical  device  is  seen  in  his  Aix  picture  and  in  “King 
Rene.”  In  the  small  portrait  of  “Jeanne  de  Laval,”  6  which  is 
framed  with  that  of  “King  Rene,”  the  texture  of  the  flesh  is  like  that 
of  polished  wood  or  ivory,  although  its  color  is  of  an  almost  uniform 
tone  of  white,  relieved  only  by  rare  suggestions  of  pink  and  slightly 
indicated  grayish-blue  shadows. 

The  face  of  the  donor  in  the  repainted  Boulbon  panel  “Christ,  St. 
Agricola  and  a  Donor”  (Paris)  7  is  modeled  in  the  manner  of  that 
of  the  donor  in  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta”  but  is  not  so  sculptural  or 
compartmental  and  the  shadows  are  larger  and  more  isolated  from 
the  form.  It  is  somewhat  lighter  in  color,  a  sort  of  chalky  grayish 
ivory,  tinged  with  greenish  peachblow  and  strikingly  patterned  by 
large  shadows  of  blackish  blue  as  well  as  by  wrinkles.  This  same 
general  effect  of  faces  chopped  up  in  planes  prevails  also  in  the  other 
heads  of  the  Boulbon  panel,  though  to  a  lesser  extent  than  in  the 
donor.  The  modeling  of  the  bearded  head  of  God,  at  the  topmost 
part  of  the  picture,  is  achieved  by  dramatic  patterns  of  light  and 
dark  in  the  manner  of  “Portrait  of  a  Donor,”  attributed  to  Mabuse 
(Paris),  and  is  probably  the  work  of  a  restorer. 

6  Illustration,  page  479.  7  Illustration,  page  447. 
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In  the  Louvre  one  finds  another  type  of  portraiture  of  this  period 
related  to  the  French  tradition,  and  represented  by  “St.  Magdalen 
and  Donor”  (attributed  to  the  Master  of  Moulins),  by  the  portraits 
of  “Margaret  of  Austria”  (attributed  to  the  school  of  Brabant),  and 
of  “Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy”  (attributed  to  a  Franco- 
Flemish  school).  In  this  type,  certain  fundamental  traits  which  oc¬ 
curred  earlier,  in  the  work  of  the  Master  of  Flemalle,  van  der  Wey¬ 
den,  Dirk  Bouts  and  Hugo  van  der  Goes,  are  so  numerous  and  so 
little  changed  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  the  plastic  quali¬ 
ties  that  would  classify  the  pictures  as  either  Flemish  or  French. 
Only  by  observation  of  obvious  departures  from  their  sources  in  the 
direction  of  known  general  French  tendencies  can  one  form  an  intelli¬ 
gent  judgment. 

The  heads  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  8  show  a  close  kinship 
with  the  form  of  Hugo  van  der  Goes  which  is  essentially  a  fusion 
of  Flemish  drawing  and  Italian  color.  They  are  clean-cut  like 
cameos,  their  facial  patterns  depend  much  less  upon  wrinkles  than 
upon  subtle  contrasts  of  light  and  dark,  and  a  uniform  alabasterlike 
surface  molds  the  face  into  a  relatively  one-piece  volume.  The  color 
is  more  ivory  than  that  of  the  Flemings,  and  is  deeply  tinged  with 
bluish-green  shadows  in  the  face  of  the  saint,  and  with  the  yellow  of 
worn  old  ivory  in  the  flesh  of  the  donor.  The  effect  is  not  only  heavier 
than  in  either  van  der  Weyden,  Bouts  or  van  der  Goes,  but  the  color, 
the  surface  quality,  the  line  and  the  light  combine  to  give  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  quality.  The  extraordinary  technical  skill  and  fine  sense  for 
plastic  organization  are  readily  recognized  by  a  comparison  of  “St. 
Magdalen  and  Donor”  with  the  two  pictures  (Nos.  1004  and  1005) 
in  the  Louvre,  which  also  have  been  attributed  to  the  Master  of 
Moulins.  In  one  of  these,  “Pierre  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  Peter,”  the 
line  of  contour  is  not  so  apparent  as  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”; 
it  is  not  so  firm  nor  so  sure,  and  does  not  achieve  so  many  plastic 
effects.  The  result  is  a  general  diffuseness.  The  linear  drawing  in 
“St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  is  so  skillful  and  so  varied  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  determine  whether  it  is  done  by  actual  line,  shadow,  or 
definition  of  one  colored  area  against  another.  The  contour  of  faces 
and  hands  is  often  conjoined  with  a  narrow  band  of  reflected  light 
placed  between  the  contour  and  a  relatively  accentuated  shadow  on 


8  Illustration,  page  207. 
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the  other  edge  of  the  reflected  light.  This  line  which  contributes  to 
the  solidity  of  the  volume  is  an  individual  adaptation  of  a  device  used 
by  painters  of  various  traditions.9 

The  relatively  uniform,  glossy  surface  of  the  saint’s  face  in  “St. 
Magdalen  and  Donor”  is  enriched  by  subtle  gradations  of  grayish- 
blue  shadows;  in  the  face  of  the  donor  there  are  patches  of  rosy  lav¬ 
ender  that  give  a  pervasive  feeling  of  peachblow.  The  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  flesh  is  that  of  porcelain,  while  in  “Pierre  de  Beaujeu 
and  St.  Peter”  and  “Anne  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  John,”  the  color  is 
more  tinged  with  rose  and  the  surface  is  more  nearly  like  wood. 
Both  of  these  pictures  are  weaker  than  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor” 
in  drawing,  in  compositional  relationship  and  in  the  use  of  line  and 
color. 

A  study  of  the  plastic  qualities  of  the  Louvre  portrait  “Margaret 
of  Austria”  10  (attributed  to  the  school  of  Brabant,  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury)  in  comparison  with  those  of  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  re¬ 
veals  numerous  fundamental  differences.  The  drawing  and  general 
execution  in  “Margaret  of  Austria”  are  much  heavier,  the  flesh  is 
whiter,  it  is  less  glossy  and  has  the  feeling  of  heavy  chinaware  in¬ 
stead  of  the  alabaster  quality  of  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.”  The 
pattern  of  light  and  shadow  on  the  face  in  “Margaret  of  Austria” 
is  less  pronounced :  it  has  fewer  units  and  the  greenish-gray  shadows 
are  so  subtly  distributed  and  so  beautifully  merged  with  the  light 
that  the  surface  is  more  uniform,  more  of  a  one-piece  effect.  These 
greenish-gray  shadows  flow  into  the  areas  of  pink  and  give  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  color-forms  in  the  flesh. 

The  line  which  encircles  the  whole  face  makes  it  appear  broad  and 
heavy,  in  contrast  to  the  clean-cut,  cameo  quality  produced  by  the 
sharp  and  very  fine  linear  contour  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.” 
No  line  of  reflected  light  appears  near  the  contour,  and  the  shadow 
down  the  length  of  the  nose  appears  as  a  well-defined  line,  instead  of 
being  so  fused  with  the  adjacent  color  that  the  two  unite  in  a  single 
form  as  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.” 

The  colors  generally  are  not  so  arranged  in  compartments  as  to 
make  their  ensemble  essentially  a  color-composition.  The  pattern  has 

9  E.g.,  Cosimo  Tura,  Stephan  Lochner,  Dirk  Bouts,  Hugo  van  der  Goes; 
it  occurs  also  in  “Woman  with  Bird,”  attributed  to  the  Burgundian  school 
of  about  1450 — Philadelphia. 

10  Illustration,  page  305. 
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less  numerous  and  less  striking  units  than  that  in  “St.  Magdalen  and 
Donor”  and  so  is  less  effective  as  decoration.  However,  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  red  of  the  garment  and  the  deep  black  of  the  headdress  is 
quite  as  effective  as  that  which  occurs  in  similar  units  in  the  Moulins 
triptych  “Virgin  in  Glory”  and  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor,”  as  well 
as  in  the  Merion  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Mary.”  The  drawing  by 
color  varies  in  degree  of  expressiveness.  The  red  in  the  bodice  is 
more  glowing  than  the  reds  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  and 
the  Moulins  “Virgin  in  Glory,”  but  it  is  more  accentuated  with 
areas  of  light  and  shadow;  these,  however,  inadequately  related  to 
the  color,  fall  short  of  full  three-dimensional  modeling.  The  body 
of  the  figure  consequently  appears  flat,  and  the  textural  quality  seems 
less  real  than  in  the  red  materials  in  the  other  two  pictures.  The 
pattern  made  by  the  shadow  in  the  center  of  the  bodice  in  relation  to 
an  area  of  light  on  either  side  is  more  nearly  mere  decoration  than  are 
similar  passages  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  and  is  resembles  the  ef¬ 
fect  obtained  in  the  red  sleeve  in  the  sixth  section  of  “Legend  of  St. 
Bertin”  (Berlin).  The  red  on  the  lips  is  also  more  nearly  a  superficial 
decorative  pattern  than  an  integral  part  of  the  flesh.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  large  greenish-gray  shadow  that  covers  much  of  one  side 
of  the  forehead  and  face.  In  contrast,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  finer  structural  use  of  color  or  a  finer  fusion  of  light  and  color  in 
an  organic  whole  than  is  offered  by  the  beautifully  painted  hands. 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  this  portrait  illustrates  the  difficulty 
of  classification  presented  by  a  number  of  portraits  painted  prob¬ 
ably  in  northern  France  or  in  Flanders  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  chalky 
whiteness  of  the  face  in  this  so-called  Brabant  school  portrait  is 
more  frequently  found  in  French  pictures  of  this  period  11  than  in 
any  other  contemporary  tradition.  It  does  not  occur  in  van  der 
Weyden,  Bouts,  van  der  Goes  or  Memling,  nor  in  any  of  those 
French  or  Franco-Flemish  portraits,  studied  in  this  chapter,  that  are 
obvious  derivations  of  the  Flemings  just  named.  It  has  not  the 
livid  rose-yellow-brown  hues  of  the  Master  of  Moulins  tradition  nor 
the  more  yellow  tone  of  the  Franco-Flemish  Louvre  portrait  “Philip 
the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy.”  In  fact,  its  form,  as  determined 
by  a  detailed  study  of  the  use  of  all  the  plastic  means,  departs  in 

11  E.g.,  “Tavern  Scene” — Merion,  Froment’s  “Jeanne  de  Laval” — Paris. 
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essentials  from  all  the  pictures  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  from  the 
form  of  the  other  so-called  Brabant  school  pictures  represented  in 
the  Louvre.12  The  differences  are  in  color,  drawing,  use  of  light, 
painting  of  flesh  and  of  draperies,  and  in  heavier  general  feeling  and 
execution.  It  is  a  superb  picture,  a  genuine  creation  which,  while 
based  upon  the  Flemish  form  in  general,  has  no  precise  counterpart 
either  in  that  tradition  or  in  the  French  portraits  of  its  period.  The 
attribution  to  the  Brabant  school  is  not  demonstrable  by  any  plastic 
evidence  nor  can  it  by  the  same  token  be  linked  with  the  form  of  the 
Master  of  Moulins  tradition  except  as  a  possible  source  of  some  of 
the  latter’s  effects.  If  the  latter  hypothesis  be  correct,  the  picture 
should  be  classified  as  Franco-Flemish. 

The  Louvre  portrait  “Infant  at  Prayer”  13  differs  even  more  than 
“Margaret  of  Austria”  from  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  in  plastic 
essentials  and  in  technical  execution.  The  mechanical  sameness  and 
the  almost  uniform  chalky  white  of  the  figure  are  a  great  contrast  to 
the  variety  of  colors  and  diversity  of  technique  in  “St.  Magdalen  and 
Donor.”  The  faces  in  each  picture  have  a  smooth  porcelain  quality; 
they  are  more  waxy  and  glossy  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  and 
the  subtly  varied  colored  shadows  in  the  latter  give  place,  in  “Infant 
at  Prayer,”  to  areas  of  pink  which  modify  the  ivory  flesh  toward  a 
relatively  naturalistic  appearance.  The  band  of  reflected  light  along 
the  contour  of  the  face  is  used  with  so  little  skill  that  the  light  is 
relatively  isolated  and  lacks  the  plastic  function  which  it  exercises 
in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.”  The  mechanical  and  uniformly 
heavy  execution  is  responsible  for  the  monotonous  and  wooden  sur¬ 
face  of  both  the  flesh  and  the  garments.  It  is  heavier  than  the 
work  of  the  Flemings,  and  the  painting  is  unrelieved  by  either 
variety,  richness  or  depth  of  color,  or  by  technical  skill. 

A  pronounced  actual  line  is  present  all  around  the  face  and 
fingers.  It  is  used  mechanically,  not,  as  in  the  diptych  “King 
Rene — Jeanne  de  Laval,”  emphasized  or  omitted  in  accordance  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  particular  design.  For  example,  in  “Jeanne 
de  Laval”  a  line  defines  the  outer  part  of  the  face,  while  in  “King 
Rene”  no  actual  line  of  contour  exists.  The  fingers  in  “Infant  at 
Prayer”  are  a  series  of  knobs;  they  do  not  flow  into  the  volume  of 

12  “Pastoral  Instruction,”  “Saint  or  Donor  Reading.” 

13  Illustration,  page  284. 
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the  hand  but  seem  to  be  disjoined  from  it  by  sharply  defined  areas 
of  light  extending  almost  to  the  level  of  the  second  joint  between 
each  finger.  These  crudely  executed  units  are  elements  in  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  highlights  formed  principally  by  the  area  of  reflected  light 
around  the  cheek  and  by  narrow  brush  strokes  of  white  paint  that 
extend  from  the  corner  of  the  lips  down  to  the  chin.  These  streaks 
of  light  on  the  chin  and  between  the  fingers  are  applied  very  much 
like  the  accentuated  highlights  on  the  donor’s  face  in  the  Autun 
“Nativity  and  Cardinal  Rolin.”  A  certain  similarity  is  evident  also 
in  the  application  of  the  highlights  on  the  eyelids ;  but  the  resemblance 
is  confined  to  the  painting  of  those  lights,  since  in  color  the  two 
pictures  are  entirely  different.  The  undeniable  charm  of  “Infant  at 
Prayer”  depends  more  upon  literal,  almost  photographic  representa¬ 
tion,  and  an  appealing,  monochromatic  pattern,  rather  than  upon 
plastic  expression.  It  is  more  closely  allied  to  the  pure  French  form 
— that  is,  it  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  unaltered  Flemish 
traits — than,  for  example,  the  pictures  of  the  Master  of  Moulins 
tradition  or  the  portrait  “Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy” 
(Paris). 

The  Louvre  portrait  “Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy”  14 
(attributed  to  a  Franco-Flemish  school)  owes  much  of  its  appeal 
to  the  pattern  made  by  the  sharp  definition  of  the  variously  colored 
figure  against  an  illuminated  green  background,  with  a  darker 
green  border  on  the  right  and  a  shadow  on  the  left.  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  color-pattern  in  which  the  few  actually  different  colors 
of  the  face,  hands  and  garments  play  an  important  role.  The 
porcelainlike  face  is  of  yellowish  ivory  with  slight  rose  on  the 
cheek,  bright  red  on  the  lips,  and  a  heavy  grayish-blue  shadow 
around  the  jaw  and  especially  under  the  chin.  This  color-pattern 
contrasts  strikingly  with  that  made  up  of  the  deep  black  gown  and 
hat,  the  chalky  grayish-white  scroll  with  grayish-blue  shadows,  the 
scarcely  perceptible  brown  fur  around  the  collars  and  cuffs,  the 
necklace  in  two  tones  of  yellow,  and  the  gray  window-sill.  The 
hands,  with  no  indication  of  knuckles  or  finger  joints  in  the  right 
hand,  are  slightly  more  yellow  than  the  face,  they  are  more  like 
heavy  chinaware  or  wood,  but  none  the  less  their  appearance  is  more 
naturalistic.  The  red  on  the  cheek  and  lips  is  laid  on  instead  of 

14  Illustration,  page  281. 
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being  part  of  the  structure  of  the  flesh,  and  the  shadows  on  the 
upper  and  lower  lips  are  likewise  superficial.  This  does  not  de¬ 
tract  from  the  quality  of  the  picture  because  of  its  obvious  general 
leaning  toward  decoration. 

There  is  no  exact  Flemish  counterpart  of  this  portrait.  It  has 
none  of  the  relative  diffuseness  of  Memling,  none  of  the  solidity  of 
Bouts,  nor  is  the  surface  quality  similar  to  that  of  any  of  the  Flem¬ 
ings.  Its  status  in  relation  to  the  Flemish  tradition  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  if  its  plastic  qualities  are  compared  with  those  of  the  Bruges 
portrait  of  the  same  figure  “Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,”  15 
by  van  der  Weyden  or  one  of  his  followers.  The  drawing  in  both 
pictures  is  similar  in  general  character  but  different  in  quality.  In 
the  Louvre  portrait,  a  very  thin  line  defines  the  contour  of  the  nose, 
eyelids  and  back  of  the  neck,  and  yields  a  type  of  drawing  distinct 
from  that  of  the  French  portraits  so  far  discussed.  In  the  Bruges 
picture,  the  definition  of  the  facial  features  also  has  a  linear  quality, 
but  the  contour  is  a  sensitive  linear  shadow,  only  slightly  more  pro¬ 
nounced  as  an  actual  line  on  the  dark  brown  edge  of  the  upper  eye¬ 
lids,  and  paralleled  by  a  line  of  highlight  on  the  lower  and  upper 
lids.  These  two  latter  details  are  even  more  emphasized  in  the  two 
Antwerp  versions  of  the  same  subject,  each  attributed  to  a  northern 
French  master  of  about  1500.  In  the  Bruges,  Antwerp  and  Louvre 
portraits  of  this  figure,  the  drawing  of  the  eyes  is  hard  and  does  not 
include  lashes,  as  is  also  the  case  with  “Man  with  Glass  of 
Wine,”  the  Louvre  “Portrait  of  a  Woman”  (gift  of  Walter  Gay), 
and  often  in  Memling.  The  clean-cut  pattern  made  by  the  features 
in  the  van  der  Weyden  portrait  has  a  particular  appeal  and  conveys 
better  the  sitter’s  character  than  does  the  drawing  in  the  Louvre 
picture.  The  dull  bone-yellow  flesh  in  the  van  der  Weyden  is 
subtly  modeled  with  green  shadows  that  are  merged  with  the  ad¬ 
jacent  colors.  These  shadows  are  less  isolated  from  the  light  than 
in  the  Louvre  painting.  The  same  is  true  of  the  red  on  the  lips, 
which  is  superficially  laid  on  in  both  pictures;  it  is  more  striking  in 
the  Louvre  portrait,  it  is  more  closely  related  to  the  general  color- 
ensemble  in  the  van  der  Weyden.  The  dull  bone-yellow  quality  of 
the  latter  is  replaced  by  a  comparatively  uniform  polished  wood  or 
porcelain  surface  in  the  face  of  the  Louvre  portrait,  the  complexion 

15  Illustration,  page  281. 
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of  which  has  a  more  greenish-ivory  cast.  Its  flesh-painting  is  much 
heavier  than  in  van  der  Weyden,  the  face  is  patterned  with  few 
but  pronounced  wrinkles  and  its  wood-porcelain  texture  differs  from 
that  of  any  of  the  Flemings  and  is  more  akin  to  the  faces  in  the 
Master  of  Moulins  tradition  and  to  “Man  with  Glass  of  Wine.” 
It  lacks  the  plastic  definiteness  of  the  Master  of  Moulins  form  and 
also  the  feeling  of  fragility,  allied  to  a  compartmental,  sculptural 
character,  of  the  head  in  “Man  with  Glass  of  Wine.”  The 
totality  of  characteristics  which  give  the  picture  an  identity  are  not 
found  in  any  other  French  portrait.  Its  closest  kinship  is  with 
“Man  with  Glass  of  Wine”  which  it  resembles  only  in  the  use 
of  wrinkles  and  somewhat  in  the  general  woodenness  of  the  flesh.  A 
consideration  of  the  plastic  details  seems  to  justify  the  classification 
of  the  Louvre  “Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy”  as  of  Franco- 
Flemish  origin. 

The  “Portrait  of  a  Woman”  (gift  of  Walter  Gay),16  which 
the  Louvre  cartel  states  is  French  fifteenth  century,  has  a  fine  and 
sharp  contour  much  like  that  of  numerous  Flemish  faces.  The 
pencil-like  lines  which  appear  in  the  drawing  of  the  eyes,  eyelids, 
lips  and  creases  in  the  chin  are  sometimes  found  in  Flemish  por¬ 
traits  of  the  same  period.17  The  type  of  drawing  and  similar  gen¬ 
eral  characteristics  are  in  evidence  also  in  the  faces  of  the  kneeling 
women  in  Gerard  David’s  “Baptism  of  Christ”  (Bruges)  although 
in  the  latter  the  drawing  is  somewhat  heavier  and  the  color  of 
the  flesh  is  more  yellow.  The  exact  color  of  the  flesh  in  the 
Louvre  portrait  is  difficult  to  determine  because  a  heavy  coat 
of  yellowish-brown  color,  which  covers  part  of  the  face,  does 
not  seem  to  be  related  either  to  the  texture  of  the  flesh,  the 
modeling,  or  the  use  of  light  and  patterns.  It  seems  to  be 
an  extraneous  element,  possibly  due  to  fragments  of  old  varnish. 
Beneath  this  apparently  superimposed  color,  the  face  seems  to  have 
the  French  ivory  foundation  and  to  be  modulated  with  various  deli¬ 
cate  and  light  colors,  with  consequent  enrichment  of  its  surface.  An 
approach  to  the  flesh  color  of  the  Louvre  portrait  occurs  in  Mem- 
ling’s  “Old  Woman”  (Paris),  and  the  similarity  extends  to  the 
texture  of  the  flesh  and  to  the  linear  drawing  of  the  facial  features, 

16  Illustration,  page  305. 

17  E.g.,  “Portrait  of  a  Woman,”  No.  832 — Merion. 
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although  the  Walter  Gay  portrait  is  more  clean-cut  and  seems  lighter 
and  more  delicate.  The  face  has  the  delicacy,  but  not  the  feeling 
of  fragility,  of  portraits  by  Francois  Clouet.  The  color-scheme  is 
quite  individual,18  and  its  richness,  delicacy  and  warm  glow,  in 
conjunction  with  the  light  and  delicate  execution,  and  the  clean-cut 
drawing,  differentiate  the  picture  from  the  others  treated  in  this 
chapter.  The  Flemish  traits  obviously  outweigh  those  purely  French, 
and  the  picture  is  probably  of  Franco-Flemish  origin,  perhaps  slightly 
anterior  to  the  Clouets,  to  whose  work  it  is  related  in  general  delicacy 
and  surface  quality  of  paint. 

Another  variation  of  the  Flemish  tradition  is  found  in  the  por¬ 
trait,  “Unknown  Woman,”  which  the  Louvre  catalogue  states  is 
of  the  fifteenth  century  French  school.19  As  in  the  Walter  Gay  por¬ 
trait,  just  discussed,  its  plastic  essentials  occur  in  antecedent  Flemings, 
and  its  form  also  anticipates  certain  characteristics  of  the  Clouets’ 
style.  Its  kinship  with  the  Louvre  so-called  Brabant  school  portrait 
“Margaret  of  Austria”  lies  in  the  relatively  heavy  drawing  and  ex¬ 
ecution,  the  bovine  expression,  and  in  modeling,  which  is  of  the 
smooth  one-piece  type.  With  the  exception  of  the  characteristics  just 
noted,  the  drawing,  pose  of  figure  and  general  execution  are  in  the 
conventional  Flemish  style  of  the  period. 

Its  chief  claim  to  consideration  lies  in  the  appealing  decoration 
formed  by  the  pattern  of  the  bright  colors  of  the  gown,  headdress 
and  face,  by  the  ribbonlike  scroll  which  makes  a  fluid  rhythmic  dupli¬ 
cation  of  the  long  ruchings  of  the  headdress,  and  by  the  gold  back¬ 
ground  enriched  by  pansies  with  blue  and  white  petals.  In  this 
respect,  it  differs  from  any  other  Flemish  or  French  portrait.  The 
decorative  pattern  shares  the  general  mechanical  character  of  the 
picture :  the  individual  flowers,  the  ruchings,  the  jeweled  ornaments, 
are  so  much  alike  in  execution  that  they  might  have  been  done  with 
stencils.  Even  the  pattern  of  light  blue  upon  the  blue  bodice  is  of 
identical  tone  and  of  uniform  appearance.  This  lack  of  imagination 
extends  to  the  painting  of  the  flesh,  the  ivory  tone  of  which  is  so 
precisely  like  the  color  of  the  guimpe  that  the  two  are  not  set  off 

18  The  background  is  a  very  dark  green,  the  bonnet  is  a  rich  blackish- 
garnet  and  a  gray,  the  blouse  is  a  rich  black  with  garnet  border  and  a  fur 
edging  of  an  ivory  tone,  and  there  is  a  dark  golden-yellow  chain  around 
the  neck. 

19  Illustration,  page  282. 
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from  each  other  by  any  identifying  textural  feeling  of  flesh  or  tex¬ 
tile;  the  only  mark  of  differentiation  between  them  is  the  dark  line 
forming  the  border  of  the  guimpe. 

The  sole  French  trait  in  the  portrait  is  the  color  of  the  flesh 
which,  in  some  of  the  areas,  is  an  ivory  tone  with  a  lavender  suffusion 
vaguely  tinged  with  pink.  Its  exact  duplicate  would  be  hard  to  find 
in  any  typically  French  picture,  although  variations  of  ivory  tinged 
with  similar  tones  occur  in  practically  all  phases  of  early  French 
painting.  The  relative  absence  of  patterns  of  light  and  shadow 
make  the  surface  uniform,  smooth  and  rounded,  with  less  three- 
dimensional  value  than  in  “Margaret  of  Austria.”  Shadows  which 
are  present  in  large  areas  on  the  right  side  of  the  face  contribute 
very  little  to  the  modeling  because  of  their  isolation.  This  defect  in 
technical  skill  is  apparent  also  in  the  faulty  division  between  the 
right  eye  and  the  background,  between  the  wrist  and  the  fingers  of 
the  right  hand,  in  the  bent  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  and  in  the 
contour  of  the  chin  and  nose  which,  although  defined  by  an  actual 
line,  are  not  adequately  separated  from  the  adjacent  parts. 

In  spite  of  the  defective  drawing  and  the  heavy  mechanical  and 
unimaginative  execution,  there  is  undeniable  charm  due  to  the  deco¬ 
rative  pattern  and  the  pleasing  sensuous  quality  of  the  bright  colors. 
The  relations  between  the  delicate  tones  reenforce  the  French  flavor 
given  by  the  color  of  the  flesh;  but  in  spite  of  these  latter  rather  in¬ 
determinate  factors,  the  Flemish  traits  are  preponderant.  The  tech¬ 
nique  in  the  execution  of  ornaments  and  jewels  and  the  absence  of 
light-patterns  in  the  face  indicate  that  this  portrait  like  that  of 
“Margaret  of  Austria”  and  the  London  picture  “A  Lady  as  Mary 
Magdalen”  represents  a  transition  stage  between  Flemish  portraiture 
and  pictures  of  the  Clouet  school. 


Chapter  X 

JEAN  FOUQUET 

About  1415-1480 

This  discussion  of  Fouquet  is  based  upon  four  panels,  two  in 
the  Louvre,  one  at  Antwerp  and  one  at  Berlin,  which  are 
known  to  have  been  painted  by  him  and  which  show  a  similar  and 
well-defined  form.1  The  study  does  not  include  any  of  the  many 
portraits  in  various  galleries  and  private  collections,  which  differ 
materially  from  each  other  and  from  the  four  authentic  Fouquets. 
Fouquet  was  prominent  both  as  portrait-painter  and  miniaturist,  and 
while  these  two  types  of  painting  necessarily  vary  in  technique  and 
purpose,  they  have  sufficient  plastic  qualities  in  common  to  define 
his  status  as  an  artist  and  his  place  in  the  French  tradition. 

In  general  terms,  Fouquet  was  primarily  and  chiefly  an  illustrator, 
whose  main  and  outstanding  characteristic  is  a  fine  sense  for  decora¬ 
tion.  His  work  has  a  quite  definite  personal  character  although  it 
lacks  significant  originality  and  fertility  of  imagination,  either  in 
artistic  ideas  or  in  variations  of  conventional  technical  devices. 

His  portraits  are  literally  representative  rather  than  distinctively 
plastic.  His  stolid,  staid  subjects,  although  real  in  the  illustrative 
sense,  have  not  the  breath  of  life:  they  are  chiefly  incidentals  to  the 
decorative  presentation  of  subject-matter.  Indeed,  everything  is 
subordinated  to  a  general  decorative  design  characterized  by  rhythmic 
repetition  of  colored  areas  in  which  geometric  shapes  function  as 
actively  as  the  contrasting  colors.  The  chief  appeal  in  each  of  his 
pictures  is  precisely  this  remarkable  rhythmic  organization,  which 
is  Fouquet’s  most  original  and  individual  achievement  as  an  artist. 
In  this  organization  the  character  of  the  sitter  and  the  background 
are  not  separately  conceived :  they  are  indissolubly  joined  in  the 
motif  of  the  general  design.  Whether  the  key  to  the  composition 
be  a  spherical  volume,  as  in  “Virgin  and  Child”  (Antwerp),  or  a 
relatively  flat  unit  of  geometrical  shape,  as  in  “Etienne  Chevalier” 
(Berlin),  and  the  two  Louvre  panels  “Juvenal  des  Ursins”  and 

1  Illustrations,  pages  295,  296,  297,  298. 
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“Charles  VII,”  it  is  repeated  so  obviously  in  all  parts  of  the  picture 
that  in  the  pattern  the  figure  and  background  become  partners  in 
equal  terms.  Thus  the  background  serves  as  a  section  of  the  total 
ornamental  surface  rather  than  as  a  setting  for  the  figure,  and  in 
consequence  there  is  the  same  relative  submergence  of  expressive  value 
as  there  is  in  Matisse,  Picasso  and  Chirico. 

The  originality  and  personality  of  Fouquet’s  designs  arise  from 
his  ingenuity  in  achieving  variety  from  the  disposition  of  units  which 
in  themselves  are  not  very  different  in  color,  shape  or  textural  quality. 
Two  examples  will  suffice  to  illustrate  both  the  originality  and  the 
limitations  of  Fouquet  in  this  respect.  The  dominant  note  in  the 
design  of  the  Antwerp  picture  is  a  series  of  spherical  motifs  little 
varied  in  general  drawing,  degree  of  solidity,  textural  feeling  and 
surface  quality,  and  rendered  in  few,  not  definitely  contrasting, 
colors  that  are  similarly  spotted  with  light.  This  limited  use  of  re¬ 
sources  does  not  produce  monotony  because  the  irregular  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  spherical  units  around  the  central  pyramidal  mass  of 
the  Virgin  and  Infant  establishes  a  series  of  greatly  varied  relation¬ 
ships.  The  bright  colors  and  the  geometrically  shaped  areas — both 
factors  diversified — make  up  the  total  pattern.  The  design  in 
“Charles  VII”  is  similarly  restricted  in  number  and  variety  of  con¬ 
stituent  factors,  which  are  less  units  of  color  than  a  set  of  large  and 
small  triangular  areas  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  picture :  the 
figure  as  a  whole  and  in  its  component  parts,  the  green  background 
on  either  side  and  between  the  body  and  the  arms,  the  curtains,  pil¬ 
low — all  these  are  so  related  to  each  other  that  an  effect  of  variety 
is  obtained.  The  browns,  greens  and  reds  are  so  similar  in  tone 
that  color  is  a  minor  element  in  the  predominant  triangularity  of 
the  design.  The  difference  in  the  space-composition  between  this 
and  the  Antwerp  picture  consists  in  the  greater  emphasis  upon  planes 
in  “Charles  VII”  and  upon  rounded  volumes  in  “Virgin  and  Child”: 
the  contrast  is  heightened  by  the  dark  colors  prevailing  in  “Charles 
VII”  and  the  bright  colors  in  “Virgin  and  Child.” 

Fouquet’s  ingenuity  in  the  varied  use  of  a  limited  repertoire  is 
further  illustrated  by  the  compositional  arrangement  in  “Juvenal 
des  Ursins”  and  “Etienne  Chevalier.”  In  each,  the  figure,  placed  at 
an  angle  to  the  plane  of  the  background,  varies  the  relations  of 
planes  and  spatial  intervals  and  thus  enhances  the  total  decorative 
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value  without  adding  to  realism  in  space  or  to  solidity  of  volume. 
The  depiction  of  distance  in  the  background  of  “Etienne  Chevalier” 
by  lines  of  perspective,  related  to  areas  of  different  shapes  and 
contrasting  colors,  is  another  effective  decorative  device.  The 
subordination  of  realism  to  decoration  is  carried  to  such  an  extreme 
that  the  texture  of  all  the  diverse  materials — wall,  marble,  floor, 
gowns,  brocades,  book,  stone,  flesh — is  the  same,  each  material  being 
merely  a  differently  shaped  or  colored  part  of  the  general  pattern. 
A  jarring  note  in  the  unity  of  the  pattern  is  the  bright  gold  of  the 
brocades  which  is  isolated  from  the  decorative  ensemble  and  con¬ 
tributes  no  reality  to  the  brocades. 

The  striking  pattern  in  each  of  Fouquet’s  paintings  is,  as  above 
noted,  resolvable  into  the  simple  general  principle  of  rhythmic  repe¬ 
tition  of  colors  and  geometrically  shaped  areas,  which  while  almost 
unvaried  in  tone  and  shape,  enter  into  different  contexts  and  give 
individuality  and  distinction  to  the  decorative  design.  Whether  color 
or  geometrical  area  serves  as  the  dominant  motif,  the  pattern  as  a 
whole  is  a  synthesis  in  which  line,  light  and  space  make  up  impor¬ 
tant  subsidiary  patterns  in  the  interplay  of  volumes  or  planes. 
Naturalism  often  so  completely  disappears  that  units,  necessary  to 
the  decorative  theme,  seem  bizarre  or  grotesque.  For  example,  the 
overaccentuated  “bonnet  string”  muscle  in  the  figure  to  the  right 
in  the  Berlin  picture  is  a  rhythmic  repetition  of  similarly  patterned 
units  in  his  neckcloth  and  in  the  folds  of  the  gown  on  the  adjacent 
figure.  It  has  more  the  appearance  of  an  abnormal  swelling  than  a 
muscle;  but  in  the  design  it  is  an  important  factor  in  the  highly 
patterned  succession  of  units,  resembling  inflated  tubes,  which  begins 
in  the  balloon-shaped  sleeve  of  the  figure  to  the  left  and  extends  diag¬ 
onally  backward  and  upward  to  the  exaggerated  muscle  which 
forms  the  last  unit  in  this  series  of  rhythms.  Another  distortion, 
similarly  motivated,  is  the  brownish  red  which  suffuses  the  face  of 
Etienne  Chevalier;  it  becomes  a  distinctive  color-note  in  a  pattern  in 
which  the  lines  of  the  features  and  wrinkles,  the  overaccentuated 
highlights  and  dark  shadows,  play  equally  active  parts.  The  flesh 
has  the  appearance  of  porous  cardboard,  and  the  modeling  consists 
of  an  exaggerated  form  of  the  method  of  Bouts,  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  overaccentuated  chiaroscuro  of  Leonardo.  Nevertheless,  the 
face  is  in  itself  a  decorative  passage  rhythmically  duplicated  else- 
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where  in  the  picture — in  the  hands  of  Etienne  Chevalier,  in  the 
head  of  the  other  figure,  the  stone,  the  marble  slab,  each  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  context.  Distortions  of  varying  degree  are  equally  successful  in 
lending  decorative  value  to  the  strong  and  individual  pattern  in 
“Virgin  and  Child,”  and  in  the  portraits  of  “Charles  VII”  and 
“Juvenal  des  Ursins.” 

An  artist  so  skilled  as  Fouquet  in  decoration  and  so  generally  com¬ 
petent  in  illustration  cannot  be  justly  subjected  to  criticism  which 
makes  expressive  form  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  art.  From  this  stand¬ 
point,  it  would  be  futile  to  compare  Fouquet  with,  for  example,  van 
Eyck  or  Bouts,  or  with  Renoir  or  Cezanne.  He  is  to  be  allied  with 
the  painter  of  “Man  with  Glass  of  Wine”  and  even  more 
closely  with  the  modern  decorative  artists,  Matisse,  Picasso  and 
Chirico.  His  form  is  less  expressive  but  more  individual  deco- 
ratively  than  that  of  the  Flemish  artists;  compared  with  the  modern 
painters  just  mentioned,  it  displays  less  plastic  versatility. 

Many  of  the  individual  factors  entering  into  Fouquet’s  decora¬ 
tive  form  are  the  unaltered,  or  the  only  slightly  modified,  tradi¬ 
tional  practices  of  antecedent  painters.  His  form  is  not  imitative 
and  while  it  is  basically  eclectic  the  borrowed  features  have  been 
made  the  focus  of  a  new  organization.  As  stated  in  the  chapter  on 
portraiture,  the  fundamentals  of  his  style  of  painting  heads  and  ex¬ 
pressing  character  are  taken  from  van  Eyck  and  combined  with  ele¬ 
ments  found  in  the  Italians.2  The  eclectic  nature  of  one  phase  of 
Fouquet’s  flesh-painting  is  exemplified  in  the  face  of  Etienne  Cheva¬ 
lier,  which  is  Italian  in  color  and  modeling  and  Flemish  in  its  linear 
patterns  of  features  and  wrinkles.  The  reddish-brown  flesh  in  the 
two  Louvre  portraits  is  reminiscent  of  both  van  Eyck  and  Uccello 
and  the  use  of  light  in  connection  with  color  is  perhaps  closer  to  the 
latter  than  to  van  Eyck.  The  light  is  not  so  well  fused  with  color 
as  in  any  of  the  prototypes  mentioned,  but  the  selective  emphasis 
upon  light  and  color  is  in  accord  with  Fouquet’s  decorative  design. 

The  exotic  quality  in  the  flesh,  an  outstanding  feature  in  all  of 
Fouquet’s  work,  also  harmonizes  with  his  general  design;  this  is 
true  of  the  plaster-of-Paris  appearance  in  the  Antwerp  picture,  the 
wooden  surface  in  the  Louvre  portraits  and  the  dry  cardboardlike 
flesh  in  “Etienne  Chevalier.”  In  all  of  them,  a  wooden  substruc- 

2  See  page  275,  in  chapter  “Portraiture.” 
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ture  is  perceptible  even  when  suffused  with  color  as  in  the  Louvre 
portraits  or  when,  as  in  the  Antwerp  panel,  the  surface  of  the 
flesh  is  either  metallic,  as  in  the  angels,  or  arid  and  chalky,  as  in 
the  Virgin  and  the  Infant.  Practically  all  these  forms  of  flesh¬ 
painting  occur  in  other  traditions  but  they  are  here  adapted  to  par¬ 
ticular  purposes  with  suitable  modifications.  The  deviations  from 
the  conventional  technical  practices  are  sometimes  so  slight  and  so 
subtle  as  to  escape  detection:  the  suffusion  of  color,  for  example, 
which  seems  at  first  glance  to  be  uniform  and  conventional,  is  varied 
by  linear  effects  of  light,  shadow  and  wrinkles.  The  modeling  is 
likewise  not  quite  that  of  Bouts  nor  of  Leonardo  even  though  it 
contains  elements  of  both :  its  totality  is  made  somewhat  different  by 
the  surface  quality  of  the  flesh  and  by  the  part  it  plays  in  the  decora¬ 
tion  as  a  whole. 

The  accentuation  of  light,  a  constant  feature  in  Fouquet,  is  less 
an  overaccentuation  than  it  would  be  in  a  painting  of  more  expres¬ 
sive  type.  His  patterns  of  light  take  their  place  as  parts  of  the 
general  design,  often  in  the  shape  of  the  particular  all-pervasive 
motif;  sometimes,  as  in  the  brasslike  angels  in  “Virgin  and  Child,” 
they  contribute  to  the  exotic  quality  of  the  surface.  Light  plays  only 
a  slight  and  non-realistic  role  in  modeling.  The  accentuated  pat¬ 
terns  of  light  on  the  faces  in  the  Berlin  picture  do  not  differ  in  plastic 
function  from  similar  patterns  in  the  red  and  blue  robes  of  the 
two  men;  a  mechanical  sameness  is  common  to  them  all  and  they 
are  essentially  decorative. 

Fouquet’s  color  is  deficient  in  sensuous  quality;  it  lacks  originality; 
its  gamut  is  too  restricted  and  it  is  too  poorly  fused  with  light  to 
give  richness  or  variety  of  tones.  In  only  one  picture,  that  at  Ant¬ 
werp,  are  color-effects  commensurate  with  the  high  average  of  his 
decorative  design.  In  this  picture,  the  individual  colors  per  se  are 
too  commonplace  and  too  devoid  of  immediate  appeal  to  contribute 
much  to  the  effect,  but  they  add  a  definite  value  by  the  relations  of 
their  tones  with  the  spherical  shape  of  the  motifs  and  with  the  very 
simplicity  of  the  color-ensemble.  The  color,  in  general,  mechanically 
applied  everywhere,  adds  less  to  the  appeal  of  the  pattern  of  the 
unit  in  which  it  is  used  than  does  its  shape.  The  color  in  the  Berlin 
picture  is  superficial,  utterly  lacking  in  sensuous  appeal,  and  the 
ensemble  is  academic  and  banal.  In  the  Louvre  portraits,  color  is 
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used  successfully  in  constructing  heads  of  adequate  solidity  but  the 
textiles  are  mainly  superficial  paint. 

Fouquet’s  drawing  shows  even  less  originality  and  less  distinction 
than  his  color  and  likewise  is  borrowed  from  his  predecessors.  The 
rigid  figures  are  posed  mechanically,  and  there  is  no  unison  of  light  and 
color  with  line  in  the  drawing.  The  baby  in  the  Antwerp  picture, 
for  instance,  is  a  stiff,  wooden  doll.  Technically,  the  drawing  is 
competent  but  even  where  the  results  fit  with  the  general  pattern 
they  remain  technical  achievements,  destitute  of  plastic  expressive¬ 
ness.  Definition  of  contour  by  sharp  contact  of  contrasting  areas  is 
the  facile  and  obvious  foundation  of  his  method  and  it  is  so  me¬ 
chanically  repeated  that  it  becomes  monotonous  as  well  as  banal. 
The  cliches  which  pervade  his  painting  of  flesh,  textiles  and  other 
materials,  become  all  the  more  striking  because  of  the  absence  of 
good  color.  For  example,  the  fanlike  arrangement  of  folds  in  the  gar¬ 
ment  of  “Charles  VII”  is  a  frequent  Italian  practice,3  and  the  brocades 
are  a  stereotyped  adaptation  of  the  Flemish  method  and  lack  individu¬ 
ality.  The  pattern  of  the  brocade  is  outlined  with  a  broad  brownish- 
red  contour,  slightly  raised  above  the  brownish-yellow  color  of  the 
material ;  yellow  dashes  are  continuous  through  both  the  flowered  de¬ 
sign  and  its  brownish-yellow  foundation,  and  in  one  or  two  places 
smudges  of  a  lighter  yellow  give  the  effect  of  gold  highlights.  Solid¬ 
ity  of  volume  is  effected  more  by  dramatic  contrasts  of  light  and 
shadow  than  by  the  structural  use  of  color,  an  obvious  and  specious 
trait  which  largely  deprives  his  masses  of  any  real  conviction.  In¬ 
deed,  Fouquet’s  considerable  degree  of  technical  skill  is  likely  to  be 
overlooked  because  of  the  mechanical  execution  which  stands  out 
in  practically  all  of  his  pictures.  The  lack  of  variety  in  execution 
is  apparent  even  in  his  best  picture,  “Virgin  and  Child,”  which  does 
represent  a  finely  organized  decorative  composition. 

Fouquet  takes  a  place  in  the  French  tradition  by  his  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  expressive  elements  of  the  great  Flemings  and  Italians 
into  a  decorative  whole  which  has  characteristic  French  features. 
His  use  of  color  chiefly  as  pattern,  the  accentuation  of  planes  over 
volumes,  their  organization  in  minimized  space,  and  his  adaptation 
of  line  and  light  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  essen- 

3  E.g.,  Fra  Angelico’s  “Coronation  of  the  Virgin” — Paris;  and  Pisanello’s 
“Princess  of  the  Este  Family” — Paris. 
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tially  patterned  organization  of  color,  mass  and  space — all  these  used 
decoratively  at  the  expense  of  a  more  complete  expression,  unite  into 
a  form  which  is  common  in  authentic  French  pictures.  His  borrow¬ 
ings  are  too  little  altered,  his  imagination  and  his  technical  resources 
too  limited,  to  rank  him,  either  as  a  creator  or  as  a  definitely  French 
artist,  with  the  painters  of  “Salome”  (Aix-en-Provence),  “Entomb¬ 
ment”  (Paris)  and  “Villeneuve  Pieta”  (Paris).4 

4  See  also  “The  Fouquet  Miniatures,”  page  472. 


Chapter  XI 

TWO  ATYPICAL  FRENCH  GENRE  PANELS 


“Tavern  Scene”  and  “Figures  in  Landscape”  1 
(Nos.  77,  79,  Barnes  Foundation,  Merion) 

IN  plastic  essentials  these  two  small  panels  stand  outside  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  traditions  except  the  French,  with  which  they  have 
a  few  characteristics  in  common.  The  subject-matter  suggests 
that  of  the  seventeenth  century  Dutch  genre  painters,  but  this  fact 
is  irrelevant  because  the  total  form  is  unrelated  to  the  Dutch  tradi¬ 
tion. 

The  outstanding  features  are  the  series  of  extraordinary  colors 
and  their  arrangement  in  a  remarkably  fine  pattern  of  sharply  defined 
areas  of  bright,  greatly  varied  and  vividly  contrasted  tones. 
This  general  type  of  color-composition  occurs  in  numerous  early 
Italian  and  French  pictures;  but  colors  similar  to  these,  either  in 
tone,  surface  quality  or  relationships,  are  not  found  in  any  other 
tradition. 

The  general  effect  of  the  two  panels  is  close  to  that  of  miniatures 
but  in  the  latter  there  are  rarely  such  bright  and  strikingly  contrasted 
colors  arranged  in  such  sharply  defined  compartments.  The  re¬ 
semblance  is  closest  to  the  miniatures  of  Pol  de  Limbourg,  whose 
color-contrasts  are  usually  set  against  light  backgrounds,  but  in  these 
panels  the  contrasts  are  rather  between  the  colors  within  the  pattern 
than  between  the  latter  and  the  background.  Also,  the  color-areas 
in  the  panels  are  more  sharply  defined  and  their  pattern  is  more 
accentuated. 

The  bright  colors  glow  like  jewels.  They  are  so  abundantly 
varied  that  no  one  color  is  duplicated,  and  they  are  so  skillfully 
illuminated  that  their  subtly  mottled  surfaces  resemble  porcelain. 
In  “Tavern  Scene,”  the  large  bright  green  apron  juxtaposed  to  the 
blue  skirt  and  related  to  the  old  rose  of  the  checkered  floor,  seem  like 
an  emerald  and  a  sapphire  placed  in  a  rich  and  decorated  coral  set- 

1  Illustrations,  pages  306,  307. 
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ting.  Similar  jewel-like  quality  and  fine  relations  pervade  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  many  and  unusual  variations  of  reds,  blues,  yellows,  and 
greens  throughout  both  panels.  The  contrasts  are  enhanced  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  these  bright  colors  to  darker  areas.  “Tavern 
Scene,”  for  example,  is  a  succession  of  varied,  patterned  and  vividly 
contrasted  color-units:  the  man’s  coat  is  a  deep  scarlet  with  greenish- 
blue  lapels ;  his  blouse  and  leggings  are  grayish  lavender  white ;  his 
breeches,  of  tones  that  extend  from  brown  to  orange;  his  stockings, 
a  deep  greenish  blue  between  sapphire  and  turquoise;  and  these 
bright  colors  are  set  off  by  his  black  hat  and  brown  hair,  the  reddish- 
brown  stein,  and  the  dark  brown  sabots.  Seated  upon  a  tan 
table  covered  with  a  maroon  cloth,  the  man  has  his  arm  around 
the  waist  of  a  woman  garbed  in  a  gown  of  deep  sapphire 
with  folds  of  powder-blue;  her  headdress,  blouse  and  cuffs  are  of 
varying  shades  of  grayish  white,  her  large  apron  is  a  light  emerald- 
green,  her  stockings  are  black,  her  sabots  dark  brown,  and  she  holds 
a  russet-tan  jug.  The  bright  colors  which  predominate  over  the 
smaller  dark  areas  in  this  unit  are,  in  other  units,  made  subsidiary 
to  the  prevailing  darker  tones;  consequently,  in  both  panels,  the 
contrasts  are  not  only  between  areas  of  bright  color  and  of  dark 
color,  but  between  whole  units  in  which  bright  and  dark  tones  pre¬ 
dominate  respectively.  In  all  cases,  the  colors  appear  in  compart¬ 
ments  and  thus  make  up  a  patterned  composition,  as  does  also  the 
light,  which  appears  more  in  broad  areas  than  as  accentuated  spots. 

The  space-composition  in  these  colorful  units  is  determined  by 
the  compact  planes  of  color  which  build  up  the  volumes.  The  latter 
are  only  slightly  modeled  and  they  function  more  as  planes  of  color 
than  full  three-dimensional  masses.  Distance  is  portrayed  as  per¬ 
spective  in  which  the  various  more  or  less  isolated  objects  are  so 
arranged  that  the  intervals  between  them  play  an  equal  part  with 
the  objects  in  the  space-composition.  The  spatial  intervals  are  also 
pronounced  compartments  of  color  and  therefore  consistent  with  the 
design  of  the  patterned  composition. 

The  sharp  edges  of  the  color-areas,  and  the  great  diversity  of 
these  in  size,  direction  and  relationships,  make  numerous  and  in¬ 
finitely  varied  linear  patterns.  Actual  lines  are  rarely  present:  the 
sharp  contact  of  contrasting  color-areas  results  in  linear  contours 
as  pronounced  as  if  real  lines  were  used.  The  pattern  is  perceived 
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chiefly  as  one  of  color-areas,  but  their  contours  are  organized  in 
patterns  of  their  own  and  become  as  active  as  the  colors  in  forming 
the  total  composition  of  colored  patches. 

Another  unique  feature  of  the  panels  is  their  relative  freedom  from 
Italian  and  Flemish  influences.  Except  for  the  influence  of  the 
miniatures  upon  the  general  form  and  technique,  and  for  a  Flemish 
feeling  in  the  execution  of  the  trees  and  treatment  of  the  sky,  these 
panels  owe  comparatively  little  to  any  foreign  tradition.  The  naive 
faces,  with  their  loose  and  simplified  drawing,  are  neither  of  the 
rather  tight  type  of  van  der  Weyden  and  Bouts  nor  of  the  diffuse 
form  in  the  French  pictures  of  Flemish  derivation,  as,  for  example,  in 
“Salome”  (Aix-en-Provence)  and  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Mary” 
(Merion).  The  landscape  in  general  is  more  like  that  in  the  original 
miniatures  than  that  in  the  form  which  van  der  Weyden  and  the  other 
Flemings  adapted  from  the  miniatures.  In  “Tavern  Scene,”  the  sky, 
with  its  two  tones  of  light  blue,  is  the  nearest  note  in  either  of  the 
panels  to  the  Flemish  tradition.  The  sky  in  “Figures  in  Landscape,” 
with  its  large  area  of  pale  bluish  gray  enveloping  a  narrow  band  of 
blue,  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Flemish  in  color  but  quite  different 
in  execution.  The  trees  are  painted  with  a  dark  grayish  blue  green 
undercoat  upon  which  are  superposed  pin-point  highlights  of  yellow¬ 
ish  green.  The  appearance  of  the  trees  is  Flemish  and  the  technique 
partly  Flemish  and  partly  miniature. 

The  panels  are  to  be  classified  with  the  French  more  by  the  process 
of  elimination  from  other  traditions  than  because  of  any  combination 
of  features  that  would  link  them  with  any  of  the  well-defined  types 
of  French  primitives.  Nevertheless,  a  few  of  their  features,  both 
general  and  specific,  point  to  a  French  origin:  e.g.,  the  composition 
of  compartmental  color-areas,  the  relatively  flat  volumes  in  which 
color-units  function  as  planes,  and  the  brightness,  lightness  and 
delicacy  of  the  tones.  This  French  attribution  is  supported  by  the 
drawing  of  the  gracefully  rigid  figures  and,  more  particularly,  by 
the  color  of  the  flesh  in  practically  all  the  faces.  It  is  not  the  white 
or  ghastly  tone  seen  in  some  of  the  Flemings,  Italians  and  Spaniards; 
it  is  of  the  very  pronounced  chalky  surface  and  texture  very  common 
in  French  primitives,  and  its  uniformity  is  only  partially  relieved  by 
faint  touches  of  pink  on  the  cheeks.  The  faces  are  comparatively 
flat,  with  only  slight  three-dimensional  quality;  some  of  them  are 
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Portrait  of  a  Woman  Paris  Margaret  of  Austria  Paris 

lV%"  x  6" 

(See  page  288)  (See  page  279) 


mmm- 


Tavern  Scene  Merion 

9%"x8^" 

(See  page  302) 
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Figures  in  Landscape  Merion 

93/4"  x  7%" 

(See  page  302) 
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Lapidation  of  St.  Etienne  Fouquet 

Miniature — x  4^4”  Chantilly 

Livre  d’Heures  d’Etienne  Chevalier 

(See  page  473) 
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modeled  uniformly  without  accentuated  patterns  of  light  and 
shadow,  and  others  have  diminutive  compartments  formed  by  ac¬ 
centuations  of  lines  or  shadows  of  darker  tone.  A  slight  tendency 
to  the  use  of  planes  in  the  modeling  of  the  faces  resembles  vaguely 
the  method  of  Lucas  van  Leyden.  But  the  Lucas  faces  are  more 
voluminous,  less  crudely  painted,  the  planes  are  more  numerous 
and  more  accentuated,  the  surfaces  are  more  glossy  and  the  varied 
tones  in  the  lights  and  shadows  are  totally  different  from  the  uniform 
chalky  white  of  the  faces  in  these  panels. 
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FRENCH  COLOR  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO 

THE  ITALIAN 


The  similarities  and  differences  between  French  color  and  Italian 
can  be  established  best  by  a  study  of  the  Italian  miniaturists,  of 
the  early  Venetians  and  of  the  Florentine  and  Sienese  painters,  Giotto, 
Duccio,  Simone  Martini,  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Bernardo  Daddi.  It 
will  be  as  obvious  that  the  French  owe  much  to  the  Italians  as  it  is 
that  the  French  color-scheme  is  a  creation  with  its  own  distinctive 
individuality. 

The  color-scheme  of  early  Italian  miniatures  differs  from  that 
of  the  French  in  its  relations,  and  especially  in  the  use  of  an  azure 
blue  which  does  not  appear  among  the  French  to  any  extent  until 
the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  work  of  the  Limbourg  brothers  and 
Fouquet.  When  azure  blue  occurs  in  early  painting  in  France,  as 
in  the  frescoes  at  Berze-la-Ville  and  Tournay,  it  is  a  part  of  the 
heritage  from  the  Byzantines;  but  in  Italy  it  is  a  distinctive  char¬ 
acteristic  of  miniatures,1  panels  and  frescoes  as  early  as  the  period 
of  Giotto. 

Individual  colors  used  in  French  panels  are  found  also  in  Giotto, 
Duccio,  Lippo  Memmi,  Lorenzetti,  Bernardo  Daddi,  but  the  French 
color-ensembles  are  constituted  by  relationships  demonstrably  different 
from  those  of  the  Italians.  Variety  of  color-effect  in  different  paint¬ 
ers  using  practically  the  same  palette  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
artists’  varying  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  relations  and  harmonies 
of  color.  For  example,  Baldung  and  Differ,  although  their  individ¬ 
ual  colors  may  be  alike,  achieve  total  effects  strikingly  dissimilar. 
The  same  is  true  of  Matisse  and  Kisling.  These  variations  in  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  color  extend  also  to  the  character  of  a  tradition  in  gen¬ 
eral;  indeed,  they  constitute  one  of  the  main  differences  between 
the  Italian  and  French  primitives. 

1  E»g.,  thirteenth  century  manuscripts  from  Capua,  Monte  Cassino,  Naples 
and  especially  Bologna. 
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Florentines  are  closer  than  Sienese  to 
French  feeling  for  color-relations. 

The  essential  difference  between  Sienese  and  Florentine  artists 
is  the  finer  feeling  of  the  latter  for  color,  both  in  its  sensuous  quality 
and  in  its  relations,  a  fact  which  explains  the  closer  kinship  of  the 
French  color-scheme  with  the  Florentine  than  with  the  Sienese. 

In  the  middle  panel  of  the  predella  in  the  so-called  Giotto  “St. 
Francis  Receiving  the  Stigmata”  (Paris),  the  architectural  features 
in  areas  of  light  blue,  old  rose  and  yellowish  ivory  resemble  color- 
harmonies  found  in  French  primitives.  A  radical  difference  in  the 
drawing  and  a  more  pronounced  solidity  in  Giotto’s  color  differen¬ 
tiate  his  color-effects  from  those  of  French  pictures  in  which  similar 
colors  appear.  Moreover,  the  colors  in  the  Italian  predella  are  ar¬ 
ranged  more  in  areas,  and  the  tones  are  less  vivified  by  light  than, 
for  instance,  in  “Entombment”  (Paris)  or  “Salome”  (Aix-en-Pro¬ 
vence)  ;  consequently,  there  are  less  varied  nuances  of  tone  and  less 
tendency  for  the  Italian  colors  to  flow  into  each  other.  The  colors 
in  “Salome”  are  also  arranged  compartmentally  but  they  are  in  more 
vivid  contrasts,  and  their  individual  tones  are  more  varied  by  light 
and  therefore  richer  in  color-modulations.  The  colors  in  “Entomb¬ 
ment,”  when  looked  at  near  by,  seem  rather  to  flow  into  one  an¬ 
other  than  to  be  divided  into  compartments.  When  the  color  in  the 
Giotto  is  studied  from  a  distance  its  relative  compartmental  arrange¬ 
ment  is  less  evident;  the  colors  tend  also  toward  a  fluid  effect  but  to 
a  less  degree  than  in  “Entombment.” 

It  would  almost  seem  that  Giotto’s  feeling  for  relations  of  colors 
became  a  part  of  the  general  tradition  of  painting.  French  painters 
who  were  artists  enough  to  understand  this  relationship  and  to  use 
it  creatively,  modified  it  in  two  ways:  by  giving  it  characteristic 
French  delicacy  as  in  “Entombment”  and  the  Greolieres  altarpiece, 
and  by  applying  it  in  a  different  manner,  especially  in  relation  to 
light.  The  light  in  the  Giotto  predella  is  well  related  to  color  but 
the  two  elements  are  more  isolated  than  in  either  “Entombment,” 
“Salome,”  the  Greolieres  altarpiece,  or  the  Sospel,  Cimiez  and 
Louvre  (Villeneuve)  pietas.  In  these  French  pictures  light  and 
color  are  fused  into  more  completely  balanced  units. 

The  debt  of  the  French  color-scheme  to  Giotto  and  his  tradi¬ 
tion  is  further  illustrated  by  similarities  to  the  so-called  Giotto  at 
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Chantilly,  “Death  of  the  Virgin,”  and  to  the  Giotto  school  picture, 
“Funeral  of  St.  Bernard”  (Paris).  Individual  colors  of  these  Italian 
panels — old  rose,  blue,  delicate  green,  deep  cerise — occur  in  a  number 
of  light-colored  French  primitives  including  “Entombment,”  the 
predella  of  the  Bonson  altarpiece  and  the  Merion  “Crucifixion” 
(No.  82).  The  obvious  difference  between  these  Italian  pictures  and 
their  French  analogues  is  clearly  more  a  matter  of  color-relationship 
than  of  individual  hues. 

A  suggestion  of  the  color-effect  of  the  Greolieres  and  Bonson 
pictures  is  offered  by  Pier  Francesco  Fiorentino  in  his  San  Gimignano 
“Virgin  and  Saints,”  painted  in  1494 — that  is,  later  than  the  Gre¬ 
olieres  panels  (beg.  fifteenth  century)  and  not  long  before  the  Bon¬ 
son  altarpiece  (sixteenth  century).  In  the  side  panels  of  the  Pier 
Francesco  altarpiece,  a  flat  area  of  color  serves  as  background  to  the 
small  figures  painted  in  light  and  delicate  colors.  This  effect  recalls 
that  of  the  Bonson  and  Greolieres  ensembles,  but  the  color  is  rela¬ 
tively  heavy  and  dead,  the  execution  is  mechanical  and,  in  spite  of  the 
delicate  color  and  of  the  simplicity  and  naivete  of  the  drawing,  the 
total  form  is  of  vastly  inferior  quality  and  has  infinitely  less  charm 
than  the  French  pictures.  In  the  Greolieres  altarpiece,  both  color  and 
execution,  as  well  as  the  relationships  between  all  the  plastic  means, 
are  subtle  and  strong  without  any  heaviness  whatever.  Consequently, 
the  similarity  between  the  Greolieres,  Bonson  and  San  Gimignano 
pictures  is  only  general  and  does  not  extend  to  plastic  essentials. 

The  general  quality  which  crept  from  Italian  color  into  the  French 
can  be  better  understood  by  observations  on  Italian  pictures  of  an 
earlier  date.  The  colors  in  the  so-called  Daddi  “Nativity,  Virgin 
in  Glory,  Calvary”  (Paris)  are  dry,  drab,  mechanically  applied  and 
compartmental,  like  those  of  the  Louvre  Lorenzetti  school  “Calvary.” 
The  light  is  better  merged  with  color,  that  is,  less  easily  isolated  from 
it  than  in  the  Lorenzetti  school  panel,  but  it  is  far  from  the  perfect 
blending  of  the  two  found  in  “Entombment.”  This  may  be  verified 
by  contrasting  the  red-yellow  materials,  the  colors  of  which  are  less 
flowing,  more  compartmental,  than  in  a  similar  unit  in  “Entomb¬ 
ment.”  Its  only  points  of  contact  with  French  primitives  are  its 
bright  color-ensemble  and  its  miniature  quality,  both  of  which  are 
taken  over  by  the  French  from  the  Italian  tradition  in  general. 

The  fluidity  of  color  in  “Entombment”  recalls  that  in  Taddeo 
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Gaddi’s  “Madonna  and  Child,  with  Angels”  (Florence)  :  the  color- 
nuances  of  the  four  kneeling  figures — ivory  shot  with  yellow,  blue, 
pinkish  brown  and  green — in  relation  to  the  gold  objects  and  to  the 
red  floor  are  near  in  tone  to  each  other,  as  is  the  case  in  “Entomb¬ 
ment.”  The  similarity  is  only  general  because  in  the  Gaddi  color 
is  much  heavier,  it  lacks  the  delicacy  and  subtle  glow  of  “Entomb¬ 
ment,”  and  its  areas  are  more  sharply  defined. 

Sienese  color  is  only  superficially  related  to 
French. 

The  difference  between  light  colors  in  Duccio  and  light  colors  in 
French  pictures  is  sometimes  in  the  individual  tones  but  most  often 
in  their  relationships.  For  example,  the  tone  of  rose  in  the  right- 
hand  corner  of  Duccio’s  “Christ  Healing  the  Blind”  (London)  is 
much  employed  throughout  the  early  French  tradition;  but  Duccio 
places  that  rose  next  to  an  ivory  and  a  green,  and  the  relationship 
gives  an  effect  quite  different  from  that  of  similar  color-units  in  the 
French.  In  Duccio’s  “Annunciation”  (London),  the  pink  or  rose 
is  not  the  French  old  rose,  nor  are  the  shades  of  the  blue  and  ivory 
or  the  relations  of  these  colors  to  each  other  the  same  as  in  the 
French.  Compared  to  a  typically  French  color-ensemble,  such  as 
that  of  “Entombment”  or  of  the  Greolieres  altarpiece,  the  individual 
colors  of  Duccio  are  not  so  bright  and  have  less  intrinsic  sensuous 
appeal ;  they  are  also  heavier  and  they  lack  the  freshness  of  the 
French.  These  fundamental  differences  eliminate  Duccio  as  a  direct 
Italian  influence  upon  French  color. 

There  is  also  a  superficial  resemblance  between  the  light-colored 
French  pictures  and  those  of  the  Sienese  of  the  type  of  Francesco  di 
Giorgio’s  “St.  Dorothy”  (London),  which  latter  owes  much  to  the 
form  of  preceding  miniatures.  The  resemblance  is  confined  to  the 
generally  bright  and  charming  quality  of  the  ensemble:  the  Sienese 
colors  are  different  in  tone,  they  are  heavier,  their  relations  lack  the 
delicacy  of  the  French,  and  the  highlights  and  colored  areas  flow 
into  each  other  more  generally  than  do  those  in  French  pictures. 
The  apparent  fluidity  of  color  in  “Entombment,”  “Salome,”  and  a 
few  other  isolated  pictures  do  not  constitute  real  exceptions  to  this 
general  principle. 

The  Lorenzetti  school  picture  “Calvary”  (Paris)  has,  in  common 
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with  “Entombment,”  a  set  of  bright,  delicate  colors  which  do  not 
carry  very  well.  The  individual  colors  of  “Calvary,”  however,  are 
not  of  the  same  shade  as  those  in  “Entombment”;  they  are  more 
drab  and  dry  and  they  lack  the  sensuous  appeal  and  color-distinction 
of  the  French  composition. 

The  soft  and  gentle  color  of  Lippo  Memmi’s  “St.  Peter”  (Paris) 
is  suggested  in  the  types  of  French  painting  represented  by  the 
Greolieres  altarpiece  and  “Entombment”;  but  Memmi’s  painting  is 
heavier  and  his  color  tends  more  toward  the  compartmental  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Greolieres  altarpiece  than  toward  the  fluidity  of  “En¬ 
tombment.”  A  detailed  study  of  the  Memmi  shows  that  individual 
colors  and  color-units  differ  from  the  French,  and  that  the  similarity 
is  restricted  to  a  common  principle  of  color-composition  in  broad 
areas. 

Patterns  of  bright  colors  and  decorative  use 
of  gold  characteristic  of  the  early  Venetians 
appear  also  in  French  panels. 

A  possibility  of  early  Venetian  influence  upon  French  color  is 
suggested  by  the  common  utilization  of  bright  and  pastel  colors  in 
architectural  features,  and  of  much  gold  on  brightly  colored  bro¬ 
cades.  The  early  Venetian  panels  in  the  Louvre  2  are  patterned  sur¬ 
faces  of  considerable  decorative  value,  but  the  design  of  juxtaposed 
color-compartments  is  not  as  unified  as  in  French  patterned  pictures 
of  the  type  of  the  Greolieres  altarpiece.  The  main  point  of  contact 
with  the  French  tradition  is  with  the  bright  decorative  color-areas 
in  the  superficial  patterns  of  inferior  French  pictures — e.g.,  “Crown¬ 
ing  of  the  Virgin”  (Carpentras)  and  “Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis” 
(Paris). 


TRADITIONAL  METHODS  OF  PAINTING  FOLDS 

IN  DRAPERIES3 

Rendering  of  folds  in  very  early  forms  of  pictorial  art  is  as  a 
rule  primarily  decorative ;  from  this  common  characteristic,  each 
tradition  varies  in  the  adaptation  of  the  decorative  to  the  expressive 

2  Nos.  1280,  1281,  1282,  1283. 

3  To  be  read  in  connection  with  the  study  of  French  folds  treated  in  chap¬ 
ter  “Painting  of  Draperies,”  page  94. 
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possibilities  of  folds.  In  the  broad  color-areas  of  Egyptian  wall- 
paintings,  the  few  lines  representing  folds  are  incidental  to  the  more 
powerfully  decorative  and  expressive  qualities  of  outline  and  color. 
In  Byzantine  pictures,  the  network  of  lines  used  for  folds  constitute 
a  very  essential  feature  of  the  decorative  scheme  but  remain  at  the 
level  of  superficial  pattern.  The  linear  decorations  which  cover  the 
surface  of  Byzantine  draperies,  and  are  constructed  of  streaks  of 
light,  gold  or  color,  are  the  basis  for  the  various  plastic  treatments 
of  folds  in  European  painting.  The  comparatively  straight  linear 
character  of  Byzantine  folds  is  taken  over  by  the  Florentines, 
many  of  whom  apply  it  to  small  groups  of  vertical  folds  placed  on 
either  side  of  a  broadly  rounded,  one-piece  area.4  The  overdecora- 
tive  character  of  the  line  is  thus  remedied ;  that  is,  line  is  not  so 
entirely  isolated  as  it  is  in  the  Byzantines,  but  is  related  to  color  and 
light  to  compose  plastically  the  rounded  volume  of  individual  folds, 
which  thus  assume  a  definite  role  in  the  organization  of  space.  This 
is  a  good  instance  of  what  we  mean  by  drawing — namely,  an  object 
is  well  drawn  when  it  is  rendered  by  a  fusion  of  the  plastic  means 
that  “draws  out”  its  essential  character.  It  is  then  a  plastic  unit 
that  takes  its  place  in  the  total  design  of  the  picture. 

The  Sienese  painters  increase  the  decorative  quality  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  folds  by  lines  that  are  more  sinuous,  and  convert  the  orig¬ 
inal  Byzantine  streaks  of  light  into  broad  areas  of  fluid  highlights 
accentuated  on  the  rounded  part  of  the  fold. 

Flemish  folds,  with  their  balance  of  decorative  and  expressive 
values,  represent  a  synthesis  of  the  rigid  linear  patterns  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tines  with  the  modeling  in  light,  line  and  color  of  the  Italians.  The 
resulting  highly  patterned  drapery  is  a  series  of  predominantly  tri¬ 
angular  motifs  each  unit  of  which  adequately  represents  texture, 
solidity,  weight  and  movement. 

The  realistic  feeling  of  the  Flemish  folds  is  enhanced  in  later 
Venetian  painters  by  a  structural  use  of  color  which  endows  it 
with  more  convincing  depth  and  solidity.  The  patterns  are  less 
detailed  than  in  the  Flemings,  they  are  more  fluid  and  are  organized 
in  full,  ample  curves. 

The  early  German  painters  resort  in  general  to  the  fluid  and 

4  E.g.,  Orcagna’s  “Trinity”  and  “Angels  Adoring” — London;  Angelo  di 
Taddeo  Gaddi’s  “Coronation  of  the  Virgin” — London. 
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graceful  Sienese  style,  to  which  they  add  more  contrasts  of  color  in 
the  patterns  of  light;  later  Germans  5  use  the  angular  draperies  of 
the  Flemings  and  make  them  heavier  and  coarser. 

Early  Spanish  painters  make  a  formula  of  the  Byzantine  man¬ 
ner  :  streaks  of  line,  color  and  light  form  intricate  decorations 
upon  the  surface  but  fail  in  true  plastic  expression.  Later  Spaniards 
modify  the  Flemish  style  by  making  the  triangular  shape  more  oblong, 
so  that  the  rounded  volume  often  becomes  a  straight  tubular  unit. 

A  curious  fact  about  the  painting  of  textiles  is  that  a  number  of 
artists  in  different  traditions  are  able  to  use  tones  of  green  more  skill¬ 
fully  than  any  other  color  in  relation  to  light  and  thereby  attain  in 
green  materials,  greater  richness  of  texture  and  of  surface  color- 
forms.6 


COMPARATIVE  NOTES  ON  THE  LOUVRE 
“ENTOMBMENT.” 


IN  “Madonna  and  Saint” — a  miniature  from  “Livre  d’Heures  du 
Due  de  Berry”  (Louvre) — the  drawing  of  the  blue-robed  Ma¬ 
donna,  and  the  color  of  her  chalky-white  face  with  brownish-pink 
tinge  and  slight  green  shadows  are  close  to  the  Madonna  in  “En¬ 
tombment.”  But,  in  the  blue  drapery  in  the  miniature,  the  patterns 
of  light  are  more  pronounced  and  are  thus  closer  to  the  original 
Sienese  and  Byzantine  sources  of  derivations;  furthermore,  the  com¬ 
plexion  is  whiter  though  not  so  chalky  as  in  “Entombment,”  and  it 
lacks  the  subtle  tinge  of  pervasive  rose  which  in  the  latter  seems  to  be 
like  a  sort  of  undercurrent  in  the  tone  of  all  the  faces.  Moreover,  the 
blue  of  the  miniature  is  inferior  in  sensuous  appeal  to  that  in  “En¬ 
tombment”  and  the  colors  are  compartmental  and  not  fluid  at  all. 
The  relation  between  the  blue  of  the  drapery  and  the  white  of  the 
complexion  is  a  unit  which  occurs  constantly  in  early  French  pictures 
deriving  from  the  Italians,7  but  in  no  instance  is  it  of  the  quality  of 
“Entombment.”  This  latter  fact  reenforces  the  contention  that 

5  Master  of  the  Life  of  Mary,  Master  of  the  Lyversberg  Passion,  Master 
of  the  Holy  Kinship — Cologne. 

6  E.g.,  Master  Francke,  van  Eyck,  the  painter  of  the  Merion  “Scenes  from 
the  Life  of  Mary.” 

7  E.g.,  “Christ  on  the  Cross — Christ,  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  in  Glory” — 
Berlin. 
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color-relations,  especially  the  finer  shades  of  difference  and  similarity, 
are  all-important  in  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  French 
characteristics. 

ADDITIONAL  AND  COMPARATIVE  DATA  ON  THE 
BERLIN  “LEGEND  OF  ST.  BERTIN.” 

Note  i.  The  quality  of  the  diaphanous  materials  in  the  Ber¬ 
lin  panels  of  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  may  be  appreciated  by 
comparing  them  with  the  transparent  loin  cloth  of  Christ  in  van 
Eyck’s  “Crucifixion”  (Berlin).  This  latter,  which  is  also  very  light 
and  superbly  painted  with  a  realistic  effect,  lacks  the  filmy  transpar¬ 
ency  as  well  as  the  linear  pattern  of  light  which  contributes  so  much 
to  the  general  form  of  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin.” 

Note  2.  The  appeal  and  richness  of  the  color  of  the  flesh  is  made 
more  emphatic  by  comparison  with  the  donor  of  Petrus  Christus’ 
“Mary  and  Child  before  a  Carthusian  Monk”  (Berlin).  This 
figure  is  exquisitely  rendered  with  naturalistic  flesh-color  suffused 
with  a  certain  amount  of  pink  which  is  well  merged  with  the 
light;  it  is  a  solid,  very  real  head  and  the  literal  Flemish  ex¬ 
pression  is  rendered  in  good  plastic  terms.  This  type  of  face  is 
probably  the  model  which  inspired  those  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin.” 
The  comparison  between  the  flesh-painting  in  the  two  pictures 
establishes  the  degree  of  creative  power  of  the  painter  of  “Legend 
of  St.  Bertin.”  He  engrafts  upon  the  Flemish  original  form,  as 
represented  by  the  Petrus  Christus,  a  greater  solidity  and  depth 
of  color,  he  modifies  the  complexion  by  the  use  of  the  Sienese  green, 
and  converts  these  features  into  a  form  which  is  a  series  of  color 
compartments  dominated  by  the  ivory  tone. 

Compared  to  Memling’s  faces,  as  represented  by  his  “Portrait  of  a 
Man”  (Berlin)  those  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  are  more  solid, 
of  a  color  totally  different  from  the  reddish-pink  suffusion  of  Mem¬ 
ling’s,  and  have  less  obvious  and  superficial  linear  patterns  forming 
the  wrinkles.  In  other  words,  the  line,  light  and  color  in  Memling 
do  not  merge  as  well  into  a  definite  plastic  unit  as  in  “Legend  of  St. 
Bertin.”  Memling’s  faces  have  not  the  glow,  richness,  nor  positive 
three-dimensional  quality  of  these  two  French  panels,  and  his  patterns 
of  light  are  less  pronounced.  Moreover,  there  is  no  green  suffusion, 
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no  green  shadows  and  no  short  lines  of  contour  functioning  sometimes 
as  shadows.  Finally,  there  is  no  resemblance  to  the  carved  old-ivory 
figures  as  noted  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin.” 

Note  3.  What  the  painting  of  the  floor  signifies  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  constructive  use  of  the  plastic  means  to  effect  both  reality  in 
texture  and  charm  in  presentation,  may  be  realized  by  a  comparison 
with  Memling’s  “Madonna  and  Child”  (Berlin),  in  which  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  floor  is  but  a  literal  imitation  of  details,  with  no  penetra¬ 
tion  of  color  beyond  the  surface  of  the  checkered  pattern  and  no 
fusion  of  color  and  light  into  integrated  units.  The  painting  of 
the  floor  in  the  Petrus  Christus,  “Mary  and  Child  before  a  Carthus¬ 
ian  Monk”  (Berlin),  is  midway  between  the  Memling  and  “Legend 
of  St.  Bertin”  in  this  realization  of  convincing  textural  quality  by 
constructive  use  of  line,  light  and  color,  but  it  lacks  the  rich  pervasive 
solidity  of  the  floor  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin.” 

Note  4.  The  enamel  surface  is  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  pavements, 
gowns  and  lawns,  while  in  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  cloister  and  in 
a  few  other  sections  of  the  architecture,  the  colored  surface  is  rela¬ 
tively  laid-on  and  dull.  Another  note  of  variety  in  plastic  relation¬ 
ship  of  constructive  elements  is  the  drawing  of  still-life  objects. 
Candle-stick,  jars,  and  carved  figures  over  the  door,  are  less  convinc¬ 
ing  than  the  painting  of  textiles,  flesh,  floor,  landscape  and  architec¬ 
ture,  because  the  light  is  accentuated  in  streaks  or  spots  and  merges  in¬ 
adequately  with  the  color.  The  defection  is  relative  and  unessential ; 
the  realization  of  solidity  and  texture  in  these  objects  is  vastly  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  results  of  a  similar  technique  in  the  units  of  still-life  in  van 
der  Weyden’s  “Altarpiece  of  St.  John”  (Berlin),  but  is  far  from 
attaining  the  perfection  of  van  Eyck’s  form  from  which  it  is  derived. 

Note  5.  The  Berlin  panels  of  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  are  marvels 
of  space-composition:  a  feeling  of  inevitable  rightness  emerges  from 
the  way  the  various  masses  are  related  to  each  other,  and  from  the 
organization  of  their  colors.  Each  volume,  set  in  ample  space,  is 
subtly  and  organically  related  to  the  adjacent  objects  and  contributes 
a  definite  motif  to  the  total  design  of  the  space-composition.  The 
ingenuity  in  the  varied  arrangement  of  the  units  may  be  contrasted 
with  the  academic  and  unimaginative  accentuated  space-composition 
in  the  “Aix  Annunciation”  (Aix-en-Provence)  which  merely  dup¬ 
licates  elements  of  the  Flemish  tradition.  In  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin” 
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the  solidity  of  the  figures,  the  richness  of  the  color  and  its  suffusion 
are  each  an  achievement  of  high  plastic  value,  and  form  the  context 
of  the  ingenious  space-composition. 

DESCRIPTIVE  DETAILS  ON  THE  BONSON 

ALTARPIECE. 

Note  i.  The  significance  of  the  color-pattern  in  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  total  picture  will  become  apparent  by  a  recital  of 
the  most  important  details,  particularly  of  the  individual  colors  and 
their  relationships.  The  robe  of  the  figure  in  the  central  panel  is  ar¬ 
ranged  in  folds  of  a  delicate  bluish  lavender-gray  ground,  relieved  by 
a  pattern  of  highlights  in  streaks  of  varied  size  and  direction.  The 
bluish-gray  gown  of  the  figure  in  the  left  panel  enters  into  relations 
with  the  reddish  yellow  of  the  book  and  the  golden  yellow  of  the 
chalice  on  which  is  a  linear  pattern  of  highlights.  The  drapery  of 
the  saint  to  the  right,  which  is  a  sort  of  purplish  gray  with  red  streaks 
and  patches  on  the  folds,  partly  covers  a  whitish-ivory  underrobe,  the 
lower  portion  of  which  is  of  an  exquisite  shimmering  mother-of-pearl 
tone.  Part  of  this  effect  may  be  due  to  the  cracks  in  the  paint,  caused 
by  time  and  neglect.  The  right  side  of  the  outer  drapery  of  this  gown 
is  pervaded  with  purplish  shadows,  while  in  the  left  side  the  purplish- 
peachblow  cast  is  less  pronounced  and  is  modified  by  a  darker  tone 
tinged  with  green. 

The  panel  is  in  very  bad  condition.  It  has  many  holes  and  in 
several  figures  of  the  predella  the  paint  is  totally  gone  and  the  board 
is  exposed.  In  its  original  condition  it  must  have  been  a  marvel  of 
color,  for  even  now  its  effect  of  mother-of-pearl  enriched  with 
nuances  of  pink,  yellow,  red,  blue  and  green  carries  well  across  the 
church. 

Note  2.  The  central  panel  of  the  upper  section  of  the  altarpiece, 
“Christ  with  Madonna  and  Saints,”  is  a  symphony  in  blue,  relieved 
by  a  few  delicately  contrasting  colors;  the  figure  of  Christ  is  peach- 
blow,  the  plum-colored  gown  of  the  saint  on  the  right  is  so  perme¬ 
ated  with  light  that  it  produces  a  richness  of  color  like  that  of  an 
opened  Concord  grape ;  to  the  left,  the  Madonna  with  crossed  hands 
is  an  entire  unit  of  delicate  blue;  the  cross  is  of  a  brown  tone  which 
acquires  a  blue  cast  from  the  overtones  of  the  contiguous  areas.  The 
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halos  are  of  bright  plain  gold,  with  the  exception  of  the  halo  of 
Christ,  which  has  an  internal  pattern  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  The 
robe  of  the  angel  in  the  semilunar  upper  panel  to  the  left  is  lilac 
ivory  interspersed  with  patterns  of  light ;  it  is  set  against  a  deep  gray¬ 
ish  bluish-purple  background.  The  kneeling  Madonna  in  the  semi¬ 
lunar  panel  to  the  right  is  a  light-blue  unit,  related  to  the  brownish- 
yellow  prie-dieu,  the  yellowish-ivory  vase  of  flowers  and  the  bluish- 
white  dove. 
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FOREWORD 


The  foregoing  sections  of  the  book  embody  our  survey  of  the 
various  types  of  French  primitive  painting.  We  have  seen  the 
development  of  an  authentic  French  form,  variously  modified  by  its 
antecedents  in  other  traditions. 

In  the  Appendix  which  follows  will  be  included  analyses  of  a 
number  of  the  less  important  pictures  of  the  types  of  French 
painting  treated  in  the  book  proper.  We  shall  eliminate  from  the 
French  category  many  pictures  which  are  not  French  in  any  relevant, 
that  is  plastic,  sense,  but  which  have  been  so  designated  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  non-plastic,  adventitious  methods.  This  part  of  the  book 
will  contain  instances  of  the  universal  confusion  now  prevalent  in 
both  the  existing  classification  and  evaluation  of  paintings — the  Lon¬ 
don  Wilton  diptych  is  a  conspicuous  example — which  are  neither  es¬ 
sentially  French  nor  intrinsically  important. 


FRENCH  ITALO-MINIATURE  TRADITION 

I.  ITALO-MINIATURE  TYPE 
Pieta  1 

(Musee,  Troyes) 

This  picture,  attributed  to  Jean  Malouel,  has  no  plastic  charac¬ 
teristics  in  common  with  the  only  known  picture,  “Martyr¬ 
dom  of  St.  Denis”  (Paris),  by  that  painter  nor  with  the  Louvre  circu¬ 
lar  panel  “Dead  Christ  Upheld  by  the  Father  Eternal”  formerly 
catalogued  as  a  work  of  Malouel.  The  only  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  latter  picture — compositional  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter, 
smooth  surface  of  the  paint,  facial  types,  the  upright  Christ  droop- 
ingly  posed,  the  angels  and  their  wings,  and  the  uplifted  hand  holding 
the  cloth — all  these  are  adventitious. 

The  Troyes  pieta  is  an  inferior  example  of  the  class  of  picture 
represented  by  the  Louvre  “Entombment”  and  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord” 


1  Illustration,  page  331. 
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and  is  derived  from  the  same  miniature  and  Italian  sources.  The 
chief  compositional  element  is  a  series  of  bright  and  delicate  color- 
areas  arranged  in  compactly  placed  planes  set  against  a  decorated  gold 
background.  The  figures  are  of  the  same  type  as  those  in  the  two 
Louvre  compositions,  they  also  have  similar  general  poses  and  facial 
expressions.  There  is  also  a  similarity  in  the  type  of  drawing  and 
in  the  rhythmic  arrangement  of  arms,  hands,  legs  and  feet  in  deco¬ 
rative  patterns. 

The  Troyes  panel  differs  significantly  from  both  “Entombment” 
and  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord”  in  the  quality  of  color  and  its  manner  of 
use.  Color  is  arranged  in  broad  areas  which  are  practically  of  uni¬ 
form  tone  with  scarcely  any  modulation  by  light.  The  color  is 
dry,  without  life,  and  the  individual  tones  are  utterly  lacking  in  sen¬ 
suous  appeal.  Although  rather  bright  and  delicate,  the  colors  seem 
faded ;  even  the  vermilion  coat  of  the  saint  and  the  blue  robe  of  the 
Madonna  are  merely  painted  areas  of  bleak  color  devoid  of  sparkle 
or  glow.  The  lack  of  internal  illumination  of  color  and  the  absence 
of  highlights  make  the  general  pattern  more  compartmental  than 
in  either  of  the  other  two  pictures  of  this  type.  This  deficient  use 
of  light  explains  the  absence  of  the  charm  which,  in  “Entombment” 
and  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord,”  comes  from  variations  in  tones  related  to 
adjacent  or  superimposed  patterns  of  light.  Lack  of  sensuous  appeal 
in  the  individual  colors  and  absence  of  internal  illumination  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  carrying  power  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  “Entomb¬ 
ment”  in  spite  of  the  more  sharply  pronounced  compartmental  color- 
pattern  in  the  Troyes  pieta. 

The  expressive  use  of  color  in  the  Troyes  picture  is  as  defective 
as  the  decorative  values.  This  is  obvious  in  the  painting  of  flesh  and 
textiles,  which  are  rendered  superficially,  without  participation  of 
color  in  the  structure  of  the  materials  and  with  no  feeling  of  realism. 
Textiles  and  flesh  have  none  of  the  weight  of  similar  units  in  “Pieta 
of  Our  Lord”  nor  the  convincing  delicacy  of  those  in  “Entomb¬ 
ment”  and  they  are  more  mechanically  and  monotonously  painted. 
In  this  respect  and  in  their  smooth  surface,  they  resemble  “Dead 
Christ  Upheld  by  the  Father  Eternal,”  although  the  waxiness  of 
the  latter  is  absent  from  the  dry  and  mat  surface  of  the  Troyes 
pieta. 

The  inability  to  use  color  and  light  either  decoratively  or  ex- 
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pressively  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  flat,  relatively  two-dimensional 
character  of  the  picture.  For  example,  the  pattern  of  light  in  the 
Madonna’s  face  is  not  so  well  related  to  the  tone  of  the  flesh  as  it  is 
in  “Entombment,”  so  that  the  type  of  modeling  is  merely  an  attenu¬ 
ated  version  of  that  of  the  latter  picture,  and  the  solidity  of  mass  is 
greatly  reduced.  Again,  the  defective  modeling  of  the  body  of  Christ 
makes  it  seem  almost  two-dimensional  in  comparison  with  that  in 
“Entombment”  and  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord.”  The  decorative  value  of 
this  unit  is  thus  also  diminished  because  of  the  lack  of  light-patterns, 
modulations  of  color  and  rhythms  formed  by  ribs  and  muscles.  The 
color  of  the  flesh  is  different  from  that  in  “Entombment”  and  “Pieta 
of  Our  Lord”:  it  is  lavender  vaguely  tinged  with  rose  in  the  faces  of 
the  four  mourning  figures  and  a  poorly  illuminated  green  in  the  body 
of  the  Christ  and  such  parts  of  his  face  as  are  not  destroyed.  The 
areas  of  light  in  the  Madonna’s  face,  although  not  pronounced,  con¬ 
tribute  a  subdued,  somewhat  Italianate  pattern,  which  relieves  the 
monotony  of  the  mechanically  rendered  uniform  lavender  tones  in 
the  other  faces.  In  general,  the  flesh  has  few  and  barely  perceptible 
highlights  and  patterns  of  shadows;  the  crow’s-foot  wrinkles  in  the 
face  of  the  saint  to  the  left,  which  are  executed  like  those  in  “En¬ 
tombment”  by  short  strokes  of  light  and  shadow,  are  a  superficial 
decoration  with  scarcely  any  expressive  value. 

The  drawing,  including  the  poses  of  the  figures,  is  quite  Italian 
and  chiefly  literal  and  representative,  the  facial  expressions  being 
vivid  and  somewhat  overdone.  The  upright  Madonna  is  posed 
similarly  to  the  Madonna  in  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord,”  but  is  less  graceful 
and  more  crudely  done.  The  drawing,  poses  and  facial  expressions 
of  the  angels  and  of  the  saint  are  closely  patterned  upon  those  in 
“Pieta  of  Our  Lord,”  “Entombment”  and  “Dead  Christ  Upheld  by 
the  Father  Eternal,”  as  are  also  the  hands  with  extended  fingers 
and  the  long  and  narrow  wavy  strands  of  hair.  Other  literal  re¬ 
semblances  to  “Entombment”  and  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord”  are  the 
pattern  of  gold  stitches  on  the  angel’s  ivory-rose  garment,  the  gold 
border  of  oriental  characters  on  the  robes  of  the  Madonna  and 
saint,  the  wall-of-Troy  motif  formed  by  the  edge  of  the  transparent 
cloth  around  Christ,  and  the  pattern  made  by  the  stream  of  blood. 
The  technique  in  the  transparent  loin  cloth  is  likewise  a  crude  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  same  drapery  in  “Entombment”  and  “Pieta  of  Our 
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Lord”:  it  is  no  more  than  a  superficial  pattern  of  lines  and  high¬ 
lights,  without  any  feeling  of  the  material.  The  other  draperies  also 
are  devoid  of  textural  quality  and  are  mere  flat  areas  with  scarcely 
any  internal  patterns  defining  folds.  This  treatment  is  almost  the 
antithesis  of  the  richly  patterned  draperies  in  “Entombment”  and 
“Pieta  of  Our  Lord”  with  their  modulations  of  light  and  color,  their 
rhythmic  organization  of  well-defined  folds,  and  their  adequate  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  quality  of  the  stuffs.  The  fact  that  the  color  conveys 
little  textural  feeling  and  fails  to  cooperate  with  light  and  line  to 
effect  adequate  three-dimensional  solidity,  accentuates  the  minimized 
space  and  makes  of  the  panel  a  decorative  composition  in  which  the 
planes  are  more  flat  and  more  closely  packed  than  in  any  of  the 
other  pictures  of  the  same  type. 

The  Troyes  pieta  is  crudely  executed,  totally  without  the  finesse, 
individuality  or  quality  of  “Entombment”  or  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord”; 
its  decorative  value  is  vastly  inferior  and  its  treatment  of  subject- 
matter  makes  it  chiefly  an  uninspired  illustration.  It  has  none  of 
the  depth,  reality  and  conviction  conveyed  by  well-integrated  plastic 
units  which  make  of  the  two  Louvre  pictures  outstanding  works  of 
creative  art.  Its  crude  execution  and  its  color — in  its  simplified  and 
pronounced  compartmental  character,  its  quality  and  relationship — 
place  it  further  away  from  the  Italian  sources  than  either  “Entomb¬ 
ment”  or  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord,”  and  give  it  a  legitimate  place  in  the 
French  tradition. 

II.  ITALO-MINIATURE  TYPE  WITH  GERMAN  INFLUENCE 

Adoration — Crucifixion  2 

Adorazione — Crocefissione 
(Museo  del  Bargello,  Florence) 

This  diptych  belongs  to  the  general  category  of  French  pictures 
which  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  miniature  and  Italian  traditions, 
although  as  an  entity  it  differs  from  all  other  pictures  of  this  class. 

The  drawing  is  heavier  than  in  the  Louvre  “Entombment”  and 
“Pieta  of  Our  Lord”  or  in  the  Berlin  “Crowning  of  Mary”;  the 
colors  are  more  strictly  compartmental  and  more  vividly  contrasted, 

2  Illustrations,  pages  332,  333. 
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and  the  linear  movements  are  much  more  emphasized.  The  pre¬ 
dominance  of  decoration  and  its  treatment  in  areas  of  bright  color, 
brilliant  gold  and  brocade  ornaments,  together  with  a  waxy  surface  to 
the  paint,  ally  the  diptych  more  closely  to  the  “Altarpiece  of  Champ- 
mol”  (Dijon)  and  “Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis”  (Paris)  than  to  “En¬ 
tombment”  or  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord.”  It  is  further  away  from  the 
Italian  and  miniature  sources  than  Broederlam’s  altarpiece,  and  its 
superficial  character  is  not  so  pronounced  as  in  “Martyrdom  of  St. 
Denis”  nor  is  the  execution  so  mechanical. 

The  organization  of  figures  and  objects  follows  the  plan  of  Byzan¬ 
tine  compositions  in  compact  planes,  as  these  had  been  adapted  to 
the  delicate  and  graceful  designs  of  French  miniaturists  and  to 
the  decorative  themes  of  early  Sienese  painters.  Honore’s  “David 
Anointed  by  Samuel”  (Paris)  may  be  related  to  the  diptych  in  this 
respect  although  his  drawing  is  more  angular  and  his  color  lighter  and 
more  of  a  pastel  delicacy.  Among  Sienese  painters,  Bartolo  di  Fredi 
in  his  “Adoration  of  the  Magi”  (Siena)  approaches  very  near  to  the 
compositional  arrangement  of  the  diptych :  planes  of  bright  color  are 
similarly  grouped  in  compact  space,  and  figures  and  landscape  are 
superposed  in  an  ascending  movement  without  regard  to  literal  per¬ 
spective.  The  Sienese  form  becomes  more  delicate  in  the  diptych 
and  the  drawing  is  adapted  to  the  individual  design.  The  Sienese 
droop,  for  example,  which  is  of  the  usual  semi-angular  formation, 
contributes  to  the  rigidity  of  the  Madonna  in  “Adoration”  (left 
panel),  and  is  integrated  into  a  graceful  flowing  unit  in  the  Madonna 
of  “Crucifixion”  (right  panel).  The  adaptation  of  the  droop  is  of 
plastic  significance:  it  harmonizes  with  the  graceful  linear  patterns 
in  the  right  panel,  and  in  the  left  it  serves  both  as  a  foil  to  the 
curvilinear  elements  of  draperies  and  as  a  rhythmic  unit  in  a  se¬ 
quence  of  angular  motifs  made  by  roofs,  canopy,  pillow,  throne, 
fissured  rocks,  foot-coverings  and  horses. 

Influences  of  Sienese  painters  and  French  miniaturists  are  further 
apparent  in  the  highly  decorative  and  finely  executed  brocades.  The 
rich  quality  of  these  decorated  areas  suggests  a  comparison  with  the 
other  Bargello  diptych,  “Madonna  in  Garden — Calvary,”  in  which 
miniature  and  Italian  influences  are  likewise  dominant.  The  two 
diptychs  differ  from  each  other  in  their  organization  of  the  Italian 
and  miniature  elements,  and  in  the  proportionate  relations  of  these 
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elements  to  each  other  and  to  borrowings  from  the  Germans.  Dec¬ 
oration,  for  instance,  which  is  the  keynote  of  each  diptych,  is  deter¬ 
mined  in  “Madonna  in  Garden — Calvary”  principally  by  the  highly 
patterned  brocades  of  miniature  type  and  their  great  amount  of  gold ; 
in  “Adoration — Crucifixion”  the  emphasis  is  upon  a  composition  of 
bright  color-areas  supplemented  by  long  linear  arabesques.  The  robes 
are  treated  in  the  main  as  singly  colored  units  of  bright  blue,  rose 
and  green;  the  patterns  of  gold,  slightly  in  relief  on  a  few  of  the 
brocades  of  canopy  and  garments,  are  less  ingeniously  varied  than  in 
“Madonna  in  Garden — Calvary,”  and  appear  like  superficial  orna¬ 
ments,  not  integrated  with  the  texture  of  the  material.  Graceful 
folds,  patterned  with  fluid  areas  of  highlight,  are  present  in  both 
diptychs  and  are  adapted  to  the  design  of  each :  they  are  less  varied 
in  “Madonna  in  Garden — Calvary”  and  more  numerous  and  active 
in  the  pronounced  linear  theme  of  “Adoration — Crucifixion.”  The 
very  fluid  movement  of  the  folds  as  well  as  of  lines  on  edges  of  drap¬ 
eries,  the  curvilinear  patterns  in  beards,  hair,  rocks,  and  the  general 
grace  of  the  figures,  impart  to  “Adoration — Crucifixion”  a  complex 
series  of  flowing,  Botticelli-like  arabesques  somewhat  reminiscent  of 
the  patterns  in  the  Louvre  “Altar  Cloth  of  Narbonne.”  In  contrast, 
the  rhythms  of  “Madonna  in  Garden — Calvary”  are  comparatively 
static,  though  graceful.  The  patterns  in  the  folds  and  borders  of 
draperies  seem  to  be  a  merging  of  the  kind  of  arabesque  seen  in  the 
Bohemian  “Wittingau  Altarpiece”  (Prague)  with  that  in  the  Italian 
type  of  picture  represented  by  Lorenzo  Monaco’s  “Virgin  and  Child, 
with  Four  Saints”  (Florence).  As  is  the  case  with  the  patterns 
of  the  draperies,  the  curvilinear  rhythms  in  the  drawing  of  the  beards 
and  hair — probably  derived  from  Honore — are  related  to  the  form 
of  each  diptych:  the  undulating  rhythms  are  restrained  in  the  re¬ 
poseful  “Madonna  in  Garden — Calvary”  and  more  pronounced  in 
“Adoration — Crucifixion.”  In  other  words,  the  essence  of  French 
miniatures  and  of  German  and  Italian  forms,  present  in  the  two 
diptychs,  is  interpreted  in  each  in  accordance  with  the  general  design 
of  the  respective  plastic  expression. 

The  individuality  of  each  of  the  two  artists  is  further  manifested 
in  their  modification  of  the  Italian  method  of  painting  flesh  and  of 
drawing  faces  and  figures.  The  surface  of  the  flesh  in  “Adoration — 
Crucifixion”  is  Italian  in  its  smoothness  and  is  reminiscent  of  Broeder- 
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lam  in  its  gloss  and  waxiness.  The  faces  have  none  of  the  ridges 
noted  in  “Madonna  in  Garden — Calvary,”  and  their  complexion  is  on 
the  whole  much  brighter :  a  light  yellow-brown  suffusion  is  toned  with 
shades  of  brownish  rose  which  vary  in  the  different  faces.  A  red 
line  of  contour  around  the  feet  and  around  some  of  the  hands  and 
arms  functions  sometimes  as  shadow,  but  most  often  it  is  an  actual 
outline  of  red  as  in  some  of  the  units  in  the  Antwerp  “Nativity,” 
attributed  to  Broederlam.  The  intent  and  vivid  expressions  are 
nearer  to  the  Sienese  and  to  Broederlam’s  “Altarpiece  of  Champmol” 
in  “Adoration — Crucifixion,”  and  to  the  Germans  in  “Madonna  in 
Garden — Calvary.”  The  faces  are  rounded  and  chubby  in  the  latter, 
and  in  “Adoration — Crucifixion”  an  accentuated  foreshortening  of 
the  three-quarter  view  gives  a  bizarre  concave  outline  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  face,  and  emphasizes  the  thin,  elongated  and  pointed 
character  of  the  head,  which  is  typical  of  the  French.  German  ele¬ 
ments  are  more  pronounced  in  the  general  drawing  of  “Madonna  in 
Garden — Calvary”  than  in  that  of  “Adoration — Crucifixion.”  In 
the  latter  they  are  confined  to  a  few  isolated  features,  such  as  the 
modeling  of  the  folds,  the  grotesque  distortions  of  bearded  figures, 
and  the  drawing  of  hands  with  bent-back  fingers. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  two  diptychs  lies  perhaps  in  the 
use  of  color  which  in  “Adoration — Crucifixion”  is  greatly  inferior  in 
sensuous  quality  of  individual  units  as  well  as  in  richness  of  color- 
composition.  The  relations  between  the  large  areas  of  bright  color 
and  those  of  brilliant  gold  are  more  Italian  than  French,  they  have 
some  of  the  glare  and  tinsel  quality  of  Simone  Martini’s  “Ascent  to 
Calvary”  (Paris)  and,  while  the  colors  carry  well,  their  total  effect 
is  that  of  a  superficially  colored  banner,  while  in  “Madonna  in 
Garden — Calvary”  the  contrasts  are  relatively  subdued  and  the  sur¬ 
face  resembles  that  of  a  finely  chiseled  objet  dJ art. 
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FRENCH  PICTURES  WITH  VARIOUS  ITALIAN 

CONNECTIONS 

Crucifixion  3 

(No.  82,  Barnes  Foundation,  Merion) 

The  simplicity,  dignity  and  naivete  of  this  early  French  panel 
are  equaled  by  the  charm  of  its  decorative  pattern  made  of 
bright,  light,  delicate  and  vividly  contrasted  colors  set  upon  a  large 
expanse  of  bright  gold.  The  debt  to  the  Byzantines,  the  miniaturists 
and  the  Italians  is  as  manifest  as  the  individuality  of  the  form  and  the 
propriety  of  its  classification  as  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  French 
painting. 

The  first  claim  upon  the  attention  is  the  novelty  and  freshness  of 
the  bright  color-ensemble.  One  recognizes  the  similarity  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  tones  to  those  in  the  early  Italians,  but  the  contrasts  of  the 
colors  as  well  as  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  various  elements 
in  the  pictorial  design,  differentiate  the  total  form  from  Italian  proto¬ 
types.  Bright  and  light  colors  of  about  the  same  shade  occur  in  the 
Sienese  and  Florentines.4  The  method  of  relating  light  to  color  is 
more  like  the  Sienese  than  the  Florentine ;  that  is,  the  light  is  used 
in  large  areas  and  is  more  active  than  color  in  the  drawing.  These 
accentuated  patterns  of  light  are  an  outstanding  feature  of  “Cruci¬ 
fixion”  and  contribute  much  to  its  decorative  pattern.  They  are 
usually  of  a  tone  lighter  than  that  of  the  color  of  the  object  they 
illuminate,  and  the  two  shades,  each  rather  sharply  demarcated,  make 
patterns  of  different  shapes  and  of  contrasting  tones.  Robes,  for 
example,  are  perceived  as  juxtaposed  areas  of  color  and  of  colored 
light,  instead  of,  as  in  “Entombment”  (Paris),  surfaces  variegated  by 
subtle  transitions  from  the  color  of  the  material  to  the  tone  of  the 
lighted  area.  Inasmuch  as  a  large  part  of  the  panel  consists  of  va¬ 
riedly  colored  robes,  replete  with  folds,  their  bright  and  light  colors 
and  their  many-toned  areas  of  light  make  a  rich  decorative  pattern. 
The  garments  on  each  of  the  three  figures  around  the  crucified  Christ 
emerge  not  only  as  a  multitoned  pattern  of  colors,  but  as  a  pattern  of 
lines  which  define  the  folds.  These  folds,  varying  in  width,  length 

3  Illustration,  page  334. 

4  E.g.,  Duccio,  Lorenzetti,  Simone  Martini,  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Bernardo 
Daddi. 
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and  amplitude,  are  straight,  curvilinear,  vertical  and  oblique;  their 
depth  and  roundness  result  from  the  relation  between  a  pronounced 
highlight  and  a  dark  colorful  shadow  with  scarcely  any  indication  of 
transitional  middle  tone.  The  diversity  in  intensity  of  light  and 
shadow,  and  in  character  and  direction  of  line,  in  conjunction  with 
the  vivid  contrasts  of  color,  is  the  most  complex  factor  in  the  design. 
The  intricate  compositional  unit  constituted  by  the  three  figures  in 
the  foreground  is  effectively  related  to  the  patterned  body  of  Christ, 
the  simplified  bright  blue  cross,  and  the  plain  broad  expanse  of  bright 
gold  background.  The  character  of  the  three  main  compositional 
elements — background,  figure  on  the  cross,  figures  in  foreground — 
ranges  from  extreme  simplicity  to  high  complexity;  the  forceful  con¬ 
trast  between  these  attributes  constitutes  a  genuinely  plastic  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  drama  of  the  crucifixion. 

The  central  unit  made  by  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  flat  two- 
dimensional  blue  cross  is  no  nearer  to  any  foreign  prototype  than  is 
the  general  color-pattern  just  discussed.  The  body  is  modeled  by 
juxtaposition  of  compartmental  areas  of  light  and  dark  which  are 
organized  in  a  striking  and  unusual  pattern.  Intensification  of  the 
darker  tone  at  the  border  of  each  compartment  forms  a  network  of 
slightly  curved  lines  which  emphasize  the  linear  element  in  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  areas.  Modeling,  in  general,  is  intermediate  between  the 
Byzantine  and  the  Italian.  The  patterned  body  differs  from  that  of 
the  Byzantines  in  that  line  and  color  effect  a  more  three-dimensional 
volume,  and  are  not  chiefly  surface  decoration.  The  difference  from 
the  Italians  is  in  the  color  of  the  shadows  and  in  the  fact  that  the 
pattern  in  Christs  body  is  not  so  definitely  an  accentuation  of  areas 
corresponding  to  anatomical  location  of  muscles  or  ribs.  Its  closer 
affiliation  to  the  Byzantines  is  made  clear  by  the  relative  flatness  of 
the  body  in  comparison  with  the  greater  voluminousness  of  the  Ital¬ 
ians.  Flatness  is  even  more  pronounced  in  the  hands  and  bare  arms 
of  the  other  figures :  areas  of  light  and  shade  are  scarcely  defined,  and 
the  dark  line  of  contour  which  contrasts  with  the  relatively  uniform 
color  of  the  flesh  is  the  principal  agent  in  the  modeling. 

Drawing  is  in  the  simple,  naive,  almost  crude  manner  of  the  Italian 
primitives  but  significant  modifications  in  some  of  the  heads  make 
these  units  definitely  French.  The  faces  are  elongated,  pointed  to¬ 
ward  the  chin  or  beard,  and  particularly  in  the  profile  view  their 
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drawing  gives  the  silhouette  effect,  which  seems  to  be  a  characteristic 
in  numerous  other  French  primitives.5  The  lines  which  define  the 
contour  of  faces,  facial  features,  arms,  hands  and  most  of  the  body 
of  Christ  vary  in  breadth,  length  and  degree  of  accentuation.  In  all 
cases  they  serve  two  functions:  they  help  form  the  linear  pattern 
which  is  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  panel,  and  in  most 
instances  they  contribute  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  the  modeling  than 
do  the  contrasts  of  light  and  dark.  Part  of  the  contour  of  Christ’s 
left  hand  is  a  well-defined  line  of  reflected  light  continuous  with  the 
heavy  dark  line  which  marks  the  contour  of  the  arm  and  most  of  the 
other  portions  of  the  body. 

The  color  of  the  flesh  is  determined  by  shadows  which  are  brown, 
free  from  the  greenish  cast  prevailing  in  contemporary  Italians.  Only 
in  the  body  of  Christ  is  there  a  vague  suggestion  of  green,  and  then 
it  is  so  faint  as  not  to  alter  the  general  brown  cast  of  the  whole  body. 
The  nearest  approach  to  this  tone  of  flesh  occurs  in  some  of  the 
Byzantine  pictures  of  the  pre-Duccio  period,  in  the  Siena  Academy. 
The  shadows  in  the  faces  of  the  Madonna  and  saints  are  less  pro¬ 
nounced  than  in  the  body  of  Christ;  they  are  of  different  tones  of 
brown  and  vary  in  degree  of  accentuation.  These  various  tones  of 
the  flesh-color  contribute  much  variety  to  the  outstanding  pattern  in 
the  face  and  body  of  Christ,  to  the  less  contrasted  areas  in  the  face 
of  the  saint  at  the  left,  as  well  as  to  the  almost  uniform  surface  of 
the  more  naturalistic  complexion  of  the  Madonna.  In  short,  the 
painting  of  flesh  is  individual  and  is  more  akin  to  the  Byzantines  than 
to  the  early  Italians.  This  is  likewise  true  of  the  painting  of  the 
hair  which,  in  general,  is  in  broad  areas  of  color.  In  the  Christ, 
the  strands  of  hair  are  indicated  by  fine,  wavy  and  somewhat  inter* 
mingled  dark  lines;  in  the  other  heads  they  are  only  vaguely  sug¬ 
gested  by  modulation  of  tone  and  a  few  linear  accents.  The  bright 
blue  cross  is  of  Byzantine  origin  but  it  occurs  also  in  early  French 
miniatures. 

The  general  type  of  composition  is  Byzantine  as  adapted  by  Italian 
painters  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  their  depiction  of  religious  scenes 
projected  against  a  large  area  of  gold  background.  The  relative  flat¬ 
ness  of  the  volumes  and  their  grouping  result  in  a  compact  organiza- 

5  E.g.,  “Madonna  in  Garden — Calvary” — Florence;  “Birth  of  the  Virgin” 
— Merion. 
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tion  of  planes.  Perspective  in  the  upper  part  of  the  panel  does  not 
exist:  the  two-dimensional  blue  cross  and  the  figures  are  perceived 
as  a  multicolored  pattern  placed  flatly  against  a  bright  gold  screen. 
This  economic  use  of  space  contrasts  with  the  lower  part  of  the  com¬ 
position  in  which  the  area  of  green  and  brownish-tan  ground  recedes 
into  distance  and  terminates  against  the  gold  background. 

Aside  from  its  great  aesthetic  appeal,  the  picture  is  especially  in¬ 
teresting  because  it  shows  how  the  transformation  of  Byzantine  and 
early  Italian  forms  is  effected  by  factors  which  have  no  duplicates  in 
the  originals.  These  elements  are  distinctive  of  the  new  form  and 
became  permanent  fixtures  in  some  of  the  most  important  and  char¬ 
acteristic  phases  of  the  French  tradition.  They  are  in  this  panel  still 
in  the  embryonic  stage  but  they  are  of  vital  significance  since  they 
affect  the  very  fundamentals  of  plastic  form,  namely,  drawing,  color 
and  composition. 

Christ  on  the  Cross — Christ,  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  in  Glory  6 

Christus  am  Kreuz — Christus  als  Schmerzensmann  in  der  Glorie 

(Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin) 

In  this  diptych  Italian  characteristics  so  heavily  predominate  in 
number  over  the  French  that  discussion  of  it  in  a  treatise  on  French 
primitives  may  seem  scarcely  justifiable.  Nevertheless,  its  foreign 
elements  have  been  so  thoroughly  reconstructed  that  the  new  form 
as  a  whole  is  more  nearly  French  than  Italian. 

Though  it  has  many  features  in  common  with  Giovanni  di  Paolo’s 
“Christ  on  the  Cross”  (No.  1112  B — Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum),7 
its  final  form  is  manifestly  different.  The  common  features  em¬ 
brace  general  drawing,  painting  of  flesh,  modeling,  color,  treatment 
of  textiles  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  poses,  facial  expressions  and  certain 
compositional  factors.  The  drawing  in  the  Giovanni  has  the  grace 
and  fluidity,  the  crudity  in  execution  and  accentuated  drama,  typical 
of  the  Sienese ;  in  the  diptych  all  these  features  are  present  but  the 
drawing  is  more  light  and  delicate,  naive  instead  of  crude,  more 
clean-cut,  the  drama  is  more  subtle  and  the  execution  has  greater 
finesse. 

As  in  the  Giovanni,  the  flesh  is  patterned  with  streaks.  However, 


6  Illustrations,  page  344. 


7  Illustration,  page  343. 
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this  patterning  is  present  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  tone  is  lighter  and 
the  deep  green  shadows  are  replaced  by  brownish  tones.  The  radical 
difference  resides  in  the  vivid  chalky-white  face  of  Mary  and  the 
ivory  tone  of  the  Christ,  both  in  the  left  panel  of  the  diptych.  These 
chalky  and  ivory  tones  are  so  pronounced  and  of  such  positive  French 
character  that  they  dominate  the  Italian  features;  and  it  is  they  which 
contribute  most  to  the  French  feeling  of  the  entire  panel.  This  body 
of  Christ  lacks  the  patterns  of  light  and  dark  which  accentuate  the 
ribs  and  muscles  in  the  Giovanni  and  is  patterned  with  short  oblique- 
curvilinear  brownish  lines  representing  the  marks  of  flagellation. 
The  flesh  of  Mary  in  the  left  panel  is  modeled  with  subtle  rose  snad- 
ows  and  a  suggestion  of  greenish  brown  around  the  eyes,  in  contrast 
to  the  more  dramatically  patterned  modeling  with  darker  tones  in 
the  corresponding  unit  in  the  Giovanni.  The  modeling  of  the  figures 
in  the  right  panel  of  the  diptych  is  closer  to  the  general  style  of  Gio¬ 
vanni  di  Paolo,  with  its  patterns  of  light  and  dark,  and  streaks  and 
dots  of  highlight;  the  differences  are  that  in  the  diptych  the  patterns 
and  streaks  are  less  pronounced  and  the  shadows  are  of  a  lighter  and 
different  tone.  These  departures  in  detail  from  the  Italian  method 
are  of  plastic  significance  because  they  become  elements  in  the  new 
form  created  by  the  color  of  the  flesh  as  related  to  a  different  context. 
For  example,  the  rose-mauve  tone  of  Mary’s  face  brought  into  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  white  part  of  her  headdress  makes  a  very  effective  jux¬ 
taposition,  and  represents  a  new  and  individual  interpretation  of 
elements  that  are  basically  Italian.  The  result  is  not  exactly  French, 
but  the  cameo  quality,  the  general  lightness  and  delicacy  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  color-relations  are  French  in  tendency. 

One  of  the  most  striking  similarities  to  the  Giovanni  is  the  use 
of  ridges  or  streaks  of  slightly  raised  paint  in  the  depiction  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  objects,  including  textiles,  flesh  and  hair.  The  ridges  are 
used  in  varying  degree  of  intensity  in  the  different  objects,  and  some¬ 
times,  as  in  Mary’s  headdress  in  the  right  panel  of  the  diptych,  they 
are  used  in  curvilinear  shapes  and  in  directions  very  similar  to  the 
Giovanni.  The  ridges  are,  however,  less  pronounced  and  are  em¬ 
ployed  less  mechanically  and  in  every  instance  they  are  adapted  to 
new  and  very  distinctive  ends.  Examples  are  the  above-mentioned 
painting  of  flesh  and  the  headdress  of  Mary  in  the  right  panel. 
When  the  ridges  are  used  to  depict  such  materials  as  the  transparent 
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overmantle  of  the  kneeling  donor,  the  effect  is  more  akin  to  the  light¬ 
ness  and  delicacy  of  similar  materials  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin” 
(Berlin)  than  to  the  heaviness  and  mechanical  quality  of  the  Gio¬ 
vanni.  The  striae  in  the  latter,  less  flexibly  employed,  are  more 
nearly  technical  devices  as  in  the  Byzantines;  in  the  diptych  they 
are  constructively  plastic  and  only  incidentally  technical. 

Another  link  with  the  Sienese  is  the  vividness  of  facial  expression, 
with  portrayal  of  mental  states  such  as  intentness,  keenness,  eagerness, 
excitement.  The  distinctive  character  of  the  drawing  and  general 
execution,  already  commented  upon,  reduce  the  intensity  of  the  psy¬ 
chological  drama  and  the  feeling  of  heaviness  present  in  the  Giovanni. 
Similarity  in  literal  representation  remains,  but  more  fundamental 
differences  in  drawing  take  the  picture  out  of  the  Italian  category 
and  bring  it  nearer  the  French.  This  is  seen  most  markedly  in  the 
head  of  the  Christ,  which  in  each  panel  has  the  elongated  face  with 
sharply  pointed  chin  and  beard  that  occurs  in  several  French  pic¬ 
tures.8  This  French  feeling  exists  also  but  in  lesser  degree  in  the 
drawing  of  the  heads  of  the  other  figures,  including  those  of  the 
angels  in  the  lunette.  In  each  case  the  French  feeling  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  stand  out  from  its  Italian  context.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
head  of  the  Christ  in  the  right  panel,  the  total  unit  is  one  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  plastic  strength.  This  head,  with  its  crown  of  green  thorns 
patterned  with  lighter  green  highlights  and  the  red  spots  and  streams 
of  blood,  is  a  well-organized  plastic  unit  which  is  not  only  subtly 
and  richly  decorative  but  very  expressive  and  deeply  moving.  An¬ 
other  example  of  fine  plastic  organization  appears  in  the  hands  of 
Mary  in  the  right  panel.  The  little  finger  of  each  hand  is  separated 
and  distorted  to  make  a  pattern  with  the  other  fingers  which  are 
slightly  separated  also  and  form  another  decorative  pattern  consisting 
not  only  of  the  linear  contours  but  of  the  contrast  of  the  tones  of 
the  flesh  with  the  areas  of  blue  gown  perceptible  between  the  fingers. 
The  creative  power  here  represented  makes  the  prevalence  of  Italian 
elements  throughout  the  picture  comparatively  insignificant  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  total  plastic  form  and  its  aesthetic  appeal. 

The  color-effect,  whether  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  origins 
or  as  a  totality,  cannot  be  accurately  gauged  by  an  inventory  of  its 
constituents.  In  point  of  number  of  colors  and  individual  tones  the 

8  E.g.,  “Adoration — Crucifixion” — Florence;  the  Merion  “Crucifixion,”  No. 

82. 
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Italian  sources  are  again  in  the  ascendancy  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  general  effect  of  the  color-ensemble  is  Italian.  The  large  expanse 
of  decorated  background  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the 
color-scheme  does  not  occur  in  any  Italian  picture.  Also,  the  areas 
of  chalky  white  and  ivory  in  the  left  panel  are  of  such  positive  French 
character  that  they  more  than  offset  the  Italian  blue  of  Mary’s  gown. 
It  is  only  in  the  right  panel  that  the  Italian  colors  figure  importantly 
in  the  totality.  The  blue  of  Mary’s  gown  is  typically  Italian,  the 
ivory  rose  of  the  donor’s  robe  is  quite  close  to  that  of  the  overmantle 
of  St.  John  in  the  Giovanni  di  Paolo  “Christ  on  the  Cross”  and  to 
colors  used  by  Bernardo  Daddi  and  Taddeo  Gaddi.  The  robe  of  the 
kneeling  donor  is  modeled  somewhat  similarly  to  that  of  St.  John  in 
the  Giovanni ;  i.e.,  the  general  color-foundation  is  a  warm  ivory, 
slightly  tinged  with  rose,  and  the  actual  rose  feeling  of  the  drapery 
is  given  by  the  deeper  tone  in  the  depth  of  the  folds.  The  rose  color 
in  the  Giovanni  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  diptych  but  the 
method  of  obtaining  the  color-effect  as  above  noted  seems  similar. 
The  Italian  feeling  in  the  donor’s  robe  in  the  diptych  is  somewhat 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  delicate  colors  similar  in  tone  and  relation¬ 
ship  become  a  part  of  that  phase  of  early  French  painting  derived 
from  the  miniatures  and  the  early  Italians.  Moreover,  the  ivory 
tone  of  the  mandorla  is  nearer  to  that  of  the  French  and  this,  in 
combination  with  the  ivory-tan  foundation  of  the  decorated  back¬ 
ground,  makes  the  color-ensemble  in  this  panel  also  more  French 
than  Italian. 

The  background  of  the  diptych  with  its  gold  lines  and  white  dots 
slightly  raised  above  the  light-tan  foundation,  and  organized  in 
diamond-shaped  motifs,  is  one  of  the  very  few  geometrical  settings 
found  in  French  panels;  it  is  unique  in  color,  pattern  and  execution. 
Its  origin  is  probably  in  the  Byzantines  but  an  exact  duplicate  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  tradition.  An  approach  to  its  decorative  form 
exists  in  the  patterned  background  of  the  Pahl  altarpiece — “Christ 
on  the  Cross”  (Munich)  and  in  the  molded  squares  and  beaded  lines 
of  the  thirteenth  century  Catalonian  altar  frontal  from  Treserra, 
“Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Vincent”  (Lerida).  The  motif  in  the 
French  diptych  is  more  delicately  executed  than  that  in  the  Spanish 
panel  and  is  heavier  than  either  that  in  the  German  type  cited  or 
than  the  indented  decorations  on  the  backgrounds  of  French  minia- 
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tures.  However,  its  general  delicacy  allies  it  more  closely  to  the 
checkered  patterns  of  the  miniaturists  even  though  this  relation  is 
rather  a  matter  of  general  quality  than  of  exact  correspondence  in 
pattern,  color  or  technique. 

The  composition  of  each  panel  is  unusually  interesting  and  strong 
because  of  the  interplay  between  rhythmic  units  which,  varying  in 
shape,  size  and  direction,  still  come  to  a  perfect  equilibrium.  The 
conventional  central  unit  with  bilateral  symmetrical  masses  in  the 
left  panel  is  totally  freed  from  banality  by  the  unusual  colors,  posi¬ 
tions,  drawing  and  contrasts  in  the  masses  themselves,  and  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  them.  The  bright  blue  gown  of  Mary  flows  gracefully 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  ground  and  is  brought  very  effec¬ 
tively  in  contrast  with  her  vivid  chalky-white  ivory  face  and  scarf; 
this  figure  is  placed  against  the  gold  patterned  background ;  then 
there  is  the  brown  cross  decorated  with  the  grain  of  the  wood  and 
supporting  the  chalky-white  figure  of  Christ;  then  another  area  of 
the  decorated  background;  after  that,  the  figure  of  St.  John  in  a  sort 
of  deep  slate-mauve  gown  with  only  part  of  the  face  visible.  This 
very  striking  contrast  of  vertical  units  is  brought  into  equilibrium 
by  the  exaggerated  length  of  the  horizontal  bar  of  the  cross  and  the 
band  of  deep-green  foliage  in  the  foreground.  The  composition  of 
the  right  panel  is  just  as  rhythmically  balanced,  even  more  unusual, 
and  a  masterpiece  of  simplicity  and  harmonious  bizarrerie.  The 
three  figures,  the  mandorla,  the  decorated  background,  the  green 
foreground,  and  the  rainbow  border  around  the  lunette  enclosing  the 
choir  of  blue  angels,  form  an  unique  compositional  arrangement.  No 
symmetry  can  be  abstracted  from  its  seemingly  haphazard  placing  of 
masses,  yet  perfect  harmony  prevails.  The  ivory-white  mandorla  and 
the  Christ  against  the  patterned  background  make  a  unit  which  in¬ 
clines  in  a  curved  sequence  of  line  to  the  right  and  is  met  by  the 
fluid  figure  of  the  blue-robed  Mary  which  inclines  toward  the  left; 
the  spectator’s  eye  automatically  follows  the  two  compensatory  curves 
and  in  imagination  brings  them  to  an  equilibrium  at  the  top  of  the 
panel.  The  composition  is  a  fine  example  of  great  variety  within 
almost  extreme  simplicity  and  is  everywhere  pervaded  and  controlled 
by  the  two  important  principles  of  any  work  of  art — rhythm  and 
contrast. 
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Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis  9 

La  Derniere  Communion  et  le  Martyre  de  St.-Denis 
Malouel  and  Bellechose  (Louvre) 

A  lack  of  vitality  in  the  color  of  “Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis”  de¬ 
prives  its  bright  blues,  reds,  gold,  etc.,  of  the  effulgence  or  subtle 
glow  of  the  illuminated  manuscripts,  of  some  of  the  early  Italian 
panels,  and  of  the  Louvre  “Entombment”  and  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord,” 
to  all  of  which  it  is  broadly  related.  Its  kinship  with  the  work  of  Fra 
Angelico  and  the  early  Venetians  consists  in  the  use  of  bright  tones 
arranged  in  sharply  compartmental  units.  Also,  the  flat  patterns  of 
gold  applied  over  and  across  the  slightly  indicated  folds  of  the  orna¬ 
mented  blue  robes  in  the  Louvre  early  Venetian  panels  and  in  the 
Fra  Angelico  school  “Annunciation”  (Paris)  resemble  closely  the 
surface  of  decorated  color-units  in  “Martyrdom.  .  .  .”  These  broad 
color-areas  are  more  striking  and  more  solid  than  those  in  the  early 
Venetian  panels,  and  they  represent  a  finer  feeling  for  relations  of 
color  than  in  Fra  Angelico.  The  difference  from  these  Italian  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  compartmental  color-pattern  is  in  the  quality  of  the 
color:  the  deadness  of  the  bright  colors  in  “Martyrdom  .  .  .”  is 
emphasized  by  contrast  with  the  tinsel  of  the  Venetian  color  and 
the  glare  in  the  Fra  Angelico  school  picture.  The  color-ensemble  in 
“Martyrdom  .  .  .”  is  more  pleasing  than  the  melodramatic,  discord¬ 
ant  organization  of  the  brilliant,  shiny,  pastel  colors  in  the  Fra  An¬ 
gelico  school  panel. 

The  general  kinship  with  the  work  of  the  illuminators  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  extensive  gold  background  and  numerous  meticulously 
executed  brocades  which  enhance  the  general  decorative  design.  Still 
another  link  with  the  same  source  is  the  use  of  quasi  solid  planes  of 
bright  color — e.g.,  in  the  pyramid  of  figures  on  the  right — which 
form  an  integrated,  compartmental  mass  of  compact  planes,  about 
equal  in  three-dimensional  quality  to  those  in  illuminated  manu¬ 
scripts.  The  differences  are  that  the  colors  in  the  Malouel  although 
bright  are  not  brilliant  as  in  most  miniatures,  the  draperies  are 
wooden,  and  the  colored  areas  lack  surface  charm. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  “Martyrdom  .  .  .”  is  the  decorative 
quality  of  the  very  large  areas  of  bright  gold  in  the  background 

9  Illustration,  page  345. 
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related  to  the  embroidered  gowns.  It  is  enhanced  by  a  series  of  in¬ 
dented  linear  rays  radiating  from  above  the  head  of  God,  and  by 
the  pattern  made  by  exposed  areas  of  the  red  undercoating  from 
which  the  gold  is  worn  away.  This  latter,  accidental,  feature  acts 
as  a  decorative  adjunct  to  the  ingeniously  patterned  compartmental 
color-areas  which  function  as  planes.  These  planes  vary  from  uni¬ 
form  surfaces  of  white,  green,  red  and  tan  to  large  decorated  blue 
areas  in  the  brocades.  The  conventional  gold  motifs  on  the  various 
brocades  contribute  much  to  the  total  decorative  design,  especially 
in  the  small  sections  of  drapery  in  contact  with  gold  areas  patterned 
in  finely  indented  dots:  for  instance,  the  relation  between  the  red 
and  blue  brocades  on  the  standing  figure  to  the  left  forms  a  particu¬ 
larly  rich  unit. 

A  wide,  patterned,  gold  border  surrounding  the  blue  brocades 
emphasizes  the  color  and  shape  of  the  areas  and  converts  them  into 
active  factors  in  the  color-pattern.  The  actual  indentation  of  the 
motifs  upon  the  gold  is  executed  more  mechanically  and  crudely  than 
in  the  brocades  in  the  Bargello  diptych  “Madonna  in  Garden — Cal¬ 
vary.”  The  figure  of  God,  with  its  blue  gown  and  gold  brocade  and 
with  its  beard  modeled  with  grayish-green  highlights  and  darker  olive- 
green  shadows,  recalls  a  similar  figure  in  Broederlam’s  “Altarpiece  of 
Champmol”  (Dijon),  and  strikes  another  eloquent  note  in  the  com¬ 
position.  A  series  of  angels’  heads,  somewhat  mechanically  duplicated 
in  a  concentric  arrangement  around  the  bearded  figure,  adds  to  the 
complexity  of  the  pattern.  The  heads  are  in  red,  except  for  those  in 
the  outer  row  which  are  of  a  chalky  white  suffused  with  Sienese 
green. 

The  color-scheme  is  dominated  by  the  gold  in  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  background  and  in  the  numerous  brocades.  The  light  green,  red, 
blue,  and  ivory  yellow  of  the  garments  placed  against  the  gold  back¬ 
ground  result  inevitably  in  a  strikingly  ornamental  effect.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  lack  of  richness  in  the  individual  colors,  together  with 
the  paucity  of  real  plastic  effects,  makes  the  ornate  organization  an 
example  of  specious  and  facile  technical  trickery;  plastically,  it  is 
merely  decoration. 

The  absence  of  solid  plastic  value  is  equally  evident  in  the  painting 
of  the  figures ;  facial  expressions  are  treated  with  considerable  variety 
but  without  vivid  characterization.  The  drawing  of  the  crucified 
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figure  is  mainly  an  attenuated  version  of  the  Flemish.  The  use  of 
a  wavy  contour  to  make  a  pattern  of  the  extended  arms — employed 
so  skillfully  by  van  Eyck,  van  der  Weyden  and  Bouts — is  here  re¬ 
duced  to  mechanical  futility;  the  knobs  of  muscles  and  joints  are  not 
plastic  units  formed  by  the  relation  of  the  wavy  contours,  but  are 
mere  flabby  linear  surface  undulations.  The  brownish-ivory  body, 
with  its  waxy  surface,  its  exotic  feeling  of  alabaster  or  wood,  its 
feeble  modeling,  unite  to  deprive  the  flesh  of  any  expressive  value. 
The  color  is  unskillfully  related  to  light  and  is  applied  mechanically 
and  without  quality. 

The  color  of  the  flesh  in  the  other  figures  is  on  the  whole  French 
but  of  no  originality  or  distinction.  It  is  not  chalky  as  in  the  Louvre 
“Villeneuve  Pieta,”  nor  is  it  a  variation  of  the  peachblow  color  of  the 
Greolieres  altarpiece.  The  small  amount  of  peachblow  present  is 
closer  to  the  brownish-yellow  tone  of  Flemish  or  German  flesh¬ 
painting,  with  an  added  suggestion  of  Sienese  green.  Most  of  the 
faces,  especially  that  of  the  saint  at  the  window,  have  the  waxy  sur¬ 
face  and  banal  modeling  of  the  conventional  French  portraits  of  the 
period,  variously  but  erroneously  attributed  to  Fouquet  (Sachs  Col¬ 
lection,  New  York)  and  Simon  Marmion  (Emery  Collection, 
Cincinnati).  The  waxiness  is  probably  derived  from  Broederlam’s 
altarpiece,  in  which  this  feature  is  more  pronounced  than  in  any  other 
picture  of  any  tradition.  The  fact  that  “Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis” 
was  painted  for  the  Chartreuse  of  Champmol  twenty  years  later  than 
Broederlam’s  altarpiece  would  explain  the  obvious  influence  of  the 
latter  upon  Malouel.  Features  taken  from  other  sources  make  the 
colors  less  Italian  than  Broederlam’s  and  the  character  of  the  total 
picture  more  French.  The  closely  packed  planes  in  the  group  of 
figures  at  the  right  of  “Martyrdom  .  .  are  totally  different  from 
the  spatial  effects  in  the  Broederlam :  Malouel’s  planes  and  minimized 
space  ally  him  more  to  the  form  of  the  miniaturists  and  the  French 
tradition  in  general;  Broederlam’s  space  is,  on  the  whole,  Italian. 

The  drawing  varies  in  degree  of  conviction :  the  figure  on  the 
cross  is  posed,  not  really  dead ;  the  life  and  movement  in  the  man 
with  the  chopping-ax  are  mere  simulation.  This  feeling  of  pose  and 
the  absence  of  reality  are  shared  in  varying  degree  by  all  the  figures 
and  objects.  The  static  character  of  the  individual  parts  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  picture  as  a  whole  by  the  unredeemed  banality  of 
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the  composition :  a  central  mass  with  bilateral  balance  of  obliquely 
placed,  semipyramidal  units.  The  various  components  are  so  feebly 
executed  that  the  absence  of  an  authentic  plastic  form  is  inevitable. 
The  picture,  in  short,  is  a  mere  literal  representation  of  a  religious 
story  embedded  in  a  bright  and  rather  rich  decorative  pattern,  which 
is  neither  original  nor  strikingly  attractive. 

Dead  Christ  Upheld  by  the  Father  Eternal 10 

Le  Christ  mort  soutenu  par  le  Pere  Eternel,  .  .  .  (Louvre) 

The  inferiority  of  “Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis”  is  emphasized  by  a 
comparison  with  this  second-rate  picture  “Dead  Christ  Upheld  by 
the  Father  Eternal,”  which  was  formerly  attributed  to  Malouel 
but  is  now  catalogue  as  “French  School,  Reign  of  Charles  VI, 
1380-1422.”  Both  pictures  show  compact  planes,  decorative  utili¬ 
zation  of  gold,  similar  gamut  of  colors,  resemblance  in  the  facial 
expressions  of  Christ  and  God,  and  a  tendency  to  the  waxy  surface 
characteristic  of  Broederlam. 

“Dead  Christ  .  .  .”  shows  the  same  Italian  and  miniature  influ¬ 
ences  as  “Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis”  and  the  same  deviations  from 
these  sources  in  the  quality,  relationship,  and  style  of  application  of 
the  colors.  Both  have  an  Italian  flavor  associated  with  Flemish 
drawing;  this  is  especially  apparent  in  the  figure  of  Christ  in  each 
picture,  and  in  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  in  “Dead  Christ  .  .  .”.  In 
both  pictures  the  head  of  God  the  Father  is  drawn  much  like  the 
corresponding  unit  in  Lochner’s  “Madonna  with  the  Violet”  (Co¬ 
logne),  and  it  has  the  same  waxy  surface  and  diffuseness  of  facial 
features. 

The  drawing  of  the  hair  in  “Martyrdom  .  .  .”  and  “Dead 
Christ  .  .  .”  resembles  that  division  into  wavy  strands  already  noted 
in  the  Louvre  “Pieta  of  Our  Lord”  and  the  Berlin  “Crowning  of 
Mary,”  but  is  here  more  heavily  done.  The  figures  of  Christ,  God 
and  St.  John,  in  “Dead  Christ  .  .  .”  have  a  broad  band  of  brown 
shadow  extending  from  the  top  of  the  head,  around  the  hair,  down  to 
the  neck  in  Christ  and  God,  and  all  the  way  around  the  shoulder  in 
St.  John.  It  is  a  facile,  oft-repeated  trick  used — as  in  the  Louvre 
“King  John,  the  Good”  and  in  Lochner’s  “Madonna  with  the  Violet” 

10  Illustration,  page  346. 
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— to  increase  three-dimensional  solidity  and  make  the  figure  stand  out 
from  the  background ;  the  line  of  shadow  is  accentuated  and  remains 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  form. 

The  color  of  the  flesh  combines  the  brownish  rose  of  the  Louvre 
“Entombment”  and  the  brownish  yellow  of  “Martyrdom  of  St. 
Denis.”  Most  of  the  faces  are  suffused  with  rose  and  the  general  cast 
of  the  slight  and  subtle  shadows  is  of  a  green  or  slate  color.  The  face 
of  the  dead  Christ  makes  a  color-contrast  with  the  complexions  of  the 
surrounding  faces,  and  its  ivory  foundation,  with  marked  bluish-green 
suffusion,  emphasizes  the  yellow  tinge  in  the  rest  of  the  figure.  The 
pronounced  yellow  suffusion  of  the  body,  scarcely  appearing  in  the 
face,  may  be  due  to  old  varnish,  but  this  is  unlikely,  for  the  yellow 
suffusion  is  absent  from  the  faces  of  the  other  figures. 

The  drawing  of  the  angels  is  Italian,  but  the  pattern  of  light  on 
nose  and  chin,  while  used  by  some  of  the  Italians — Giovanni  di 
Paolo,  for  instance — is  more  often  found  in  the  early  Germans. 

The  total  form  of  “Dead  Christ  .  .  .”  resembles  closely  that  of 
Broederlam.  It  is  similar  in  waxy  surface  and  clean-cut  linear  pat¬ 
terns,  in  its  Italian  color-scheme  and  tone  of  blue,  and  in  the  rela¬ 
tively  fluid  and  concentric  arrangement  of  the  folds  in  the  drapery 
of  St.  John.  The  bearded  figures  differ  only  in  that  the  patterns  in 
the  drawing  of  the  beards  are  less  pronounced.  The  general  waxi¬ 
ness  is  not  so  marked  as  in  Broederlam  nor  so  uniform  as  in  “Mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  St.  Denis.”  Compared  with  “Entombment”  or  “Pieta  of 
Our  Lord,”  the  execution  seems  mechanical,  even  though  the  use  of 
all  the  plastic  means  is  more  varied  than  in  “Martyrdom  .  .  .”.  The 
form  of  “Dead  Christ  .  .  .”  relies  less  than  “Martyrdom  .  .  .”  upon 
large  areas  of  gold  or  of  ornamented  brocades  to  effect  facile  decora¬ 
tion.  The  color  is  not  so  drab,  the  variations  of  nuance  in  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  flesh  are  more  subtle,  and  the  planes  are  more  intricately  or¬ 
ganized.  It  is  a  finer  and  better  integrated  composition  than  “Mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  St.  Denis,”  mainly  because  its  decorative  and  expressive 
forms  are  better  constructed  plastically  and  are  more  harmoniously 
related.  As  a  picture  it  is  chiefly  an  eclectic  repetition  of  various 
features  of  the  work  of  the  Italians  as  utilized  by  Broederlam.  It 
shows  neither  imaginative  insight  nor  great  technical  skill  and  its 
connections  with  an  authentic  French  form  are  extremely  tenuous. 
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Crowning  of  the  Virgin  11 

Le  Couronnement  de  la  Vierge  (Cathedrale,  Carpentras) 

This  is  of  the  same  type  as  “Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis”  (Paris). 
Background  is  gold,  gowns  are  brightly  colored,  flesh  is  a  tone  of 
greenish  ivory  with  chalky  feeling.  The  general  color  is  Italian,  and 
the  modifications  in  its  relationships  tend  toward  the  French.  The 
composition  of  the  main  panel,  a  simple  duplication  of  units  on  each 
side  of  a  central  figure,  is  enclosed  within  a  curvilinear  rhythm 
formed  by  the  outline  of  the  throne  and  the  wings  of  the  dove.  Its 
general  drawing  is  Flemish  with  a  slight  variation  in  the  right-angled 
pattern  of  the  linear  folds.  As  in  the  Louvre  “Villeneuve  Pieta,”  an 
inner  pattern  or  frame  of  indented  dots  makes  a  border  all  around  the 
bright  gold  background.  The  picture  is  mostly  an  academic  repeti¬ 
tion  of  traditional  practices,  its  only  French  features  being  its  general 
decorative  interpretation  of  subject-matter  in  a  pattern  of  broad 
compartmental  areas,  and  a  few  minor  variations  in  a  color-scheme 
basically  Italian. 
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Altar  Cloth  of  Narbonne  12 

Parement  de  Narbonne  (Louvre) 

This  drawing  upon  silk,  done  in  monochrome  and  only  with 
line  and  tone,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  fully  plastic  painting; 
comparisons,  therefore,  are  impossible  with  pictures  in  which  line  and 
tone  are  affected  by  their  relationship  with  color. 

The  execution  of  the  altar  cloth  shows  a  utilization  on  a  large 
scale  of  the  traditional  practices  of  those  fourteenth  century  minia¬ 
turists  who  painted  in  grisaille  the  “portraits  d’encre”  and  the  mono¬ 
chrome  illustrations  in*  French  manuscripts.  It  is  related  to  the 
French  tradition  only  by  those  elements  which  indicate  a  transition 
stage  between  the  French  miniaturists,13  and  the  Sienese  and  German 

11  Illustration,  page  357. 

12  Illustration,  page  358. 

13  E.g.,  Villard  de  Honnecourt,  Honore,  Pucelle. 
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painters  whom  they  influenced,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  form  of 
typically  French  pictures  14  on  the  other. 

The  similarity  to  Villard  de  Honnecourt  lies  in  the  use  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  linear  contour  and  of  long  linear  folds  ending  in  short  hair¬ 
pin  curves.  The  modeling  by  soft  light  and  shade  and  the  graceful 
and  free-flowing  drawing  is  reminiscent  of  “Breviarum  Romanum” 
(Avignon)  and  of  Pucelle’s  “Breviaire  de  Belleville”  (Paris).  The 
profusion  and  general  gracefulness  of  the  linear  patterns  recall  Hon¬ 
ored  “David  Anointed  by  Samuel”  (Breviarum  Parisense — Paris), 
but  the  naivete  and  rigidity  which  give  to  Honore  an  essentially 
French  identity  are  lacking.  The  drawing  of  the  hair  and  beards,  in 
snail-like  circular  curls,  is  derived  from  Honore,  but  the  curlicue 
patterns  are  larger  and  practically  all  identical  in  execution ;  also  they 
occur  more  often  at  the  end  of  long,  flowing,  wavy  strands  and  with¬ 
out  the  variations  which,  in  Honore,  give  expressive  vividness  to  the 
form. 

The  characteristics  of  miniature  derivation  are  so  entangled  in  a 
mesh  of  early  Sienese  and  Bohemian  traits  that  the  French  miniature 
feeling  is  greatly  diminished.  The  general  fluidity  of  the  drawing, 
the  droop  of  contour  in  the  figure  of  the  Madonna,  and  the  folds 
with  fluid  patterns  of  light,  are  features  found  in  the  early  Sienese, 
in  the  Bohemian  and  Cologne  schools  and  in  some  of  the  French 
miniaturists.  They  persisted,  however,  in  the  German  tradition 
longer  than  in  any  other,  and  in  the  organization  in  which  they 
occur  in  the  altar  cloth,  their  tendency  is  markedly  German.  The 
patterns  of  light  on  the  folds  are  pronounced,  but  less  so  than  in  the 
early  Germans;  this  difference  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
German  folds  the  colors  of  the  lighted  areas  and  of  the  shaded  por¬ 
tions  are  often,  in  themselves,  in  contrast  to  each  other,  so  that  the 
contrasts  of  light  and  dark  involve  more  elements  than  in  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  the  altar  cloth  and  thus  are  naturally  more  accentuated. 
For  instance,  while  convex  volumes  in  both  “Laurent’s  Church  Life 
of  Jesus”  (Cologne)  and  the  “Altar  Cloth  of  Narbonne”  are 
modeled  with  shadow  on  both  sides  of  a  central  area  of  light,  the 
similarity  is  only  vague;  in  the  Cologne  painting  the  areas  of  light 
have  definite  shapes,  while  in  the  altar  cloth,  they  spread  in  very 
subtle  gradations  of  tone  from  the  most  convex  part  to  the  borders 

14  E.g.,  “Adoration — Crucifixion” — Florence ;  “Entombment” — Paris. 
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of  shadow  which  play  the  role  of  broad  dark  contours.  In  regard 
to  this  type  of  modeling,  there  also  is  a  similarity  between  the  altar 
cloth  and  the  Louvre  “Entombment,”  if  one  compares  the  leg  of  the 
kneeling  figure  in  the  foreground  of  the  latter  with  the  legs  of  the 
soldier  tormenting  Christ,  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  calvary  scene  in 
the  former.  In  both,  the  modeling  is  achieved  by  a  broad  area  of  light 
in  the  center,  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  narrow  edge  of  shadow; 
the  difference  is  that  in  “Entombment”  the  modeling  involves  the 
color  of  the  unit,  and  contours  are  not  so  pronounced  as  actual  lines. 
In  the  altar  cloth,  an  actual  line  passes  around  most  parts  of  the 
figures  and  is  used  also  in  the  folds;  in  numerous  cases,  however,  it 
blends  with  and  becomes  part  of  the  shadow. 

The  drawing  of  the  faces  is  mechanically  duplicated  in  a  number 
of  figures;  the  eyes,  for  instance,  are  practically  all  alike  with  round 
iris,  heavy  upper  lid  and  identical  expression;  in  almost  every  face 
there  is,  on  the  side  of  the  nose,  a  slight  shadow  parallel  to  the  linear 
contour  of  the  nose  and  making  of  the  ridge  a  broad,  long  and  some¬ 
what  flat  area  which  extends  from  the  bridge  to  the  tip.  This  effect, 
obtained  by  relations  of  shadow  and  light,  is  somewhat  akin  to  the 
result  achieved  from  a  use  of  highlights  in  the  faces  of  the  angels  in 
the  Louvre  “Dead  Christ  Upheld  by  the  Father  Eternal”;  it  is  also 
very  similar  in  method  and  in  mechanistic  execution  to  the  modeling 
of  the  faces  in  the  Dijon  “Altarpiece  of  Champmol,”  which  was 
painted  about  seventeen  years  later  than  the  altar  cloth. 

The  treatment  of  the  draperies  establishes  another  kinship  with 
Broederlam’s  altarpiece.  In  both,  the  decorative  character  of  the 
drawing  of  the  folds  is  a  modification  of  antecedent  Sienese  and 
German  types:  the  folds  are  not  only  fluid  on  the  two-dimensional 
surface  of  the  material,  but  they  flow  in  and  out  with  rounded  three- 
dimensional  rhythms,  which  are  often  organized  in  spirals  or  in  very 
decorative  corkscrew  patterns,  as  around  one  of  the  angels  in  the 
crucifixion  scene  of  the  altar  cloth.  This  represents  a  merging  of 
the  curvilinear  wall-of-Troy  motif  found  in  early  Bohemian  and 
Cologne  masters  15  with  the  fluid  patterns  of  the  Sienese  and  with 

15  E.g.,  “Annunciation,”  “Presentation,”  Master  of  c.1340 — Cologne;  “Bo¬ 
hemian  Votive  Picture  of  the  Archbishop  Ocko  v.  Vlasim — Prague;  “Cruci¬ 
fixion,”  Bohemian  Master  c.  1360 — No.  1833,  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum, 
Berlin. 
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the  flowing  gracefulness  of  French  miniatures.16  These  folds  con¬ 
stitute  an  individual  rather  than  a  French  trait;  however,  when  used 
later  by  Broederlam  they  modify  somewhat  the  Italian  character  of 
his  inspiration. 

The  same  monotonous  appearance  and  mechanical  execution 
in  the  drawing  of  all  textiles  and  their  patterns  affect  also  the 
execution  of  the  figures,  architectural  features,  ground,  trees  and 
flowers.  The  pattern  made  by  the  drops  of  blood,  for  instance,  re¬ 
sembles  a  beaded  tassel,  and  offers  no  variation  wherever  it  occurs. 
The  faint  shadows  defining  the  horizontal  step-like  planes  of  the 
ground  are  arranged  in  diffuse  diamond-shaped  areas,  and  the  tex¬ 
ture  and  appearance  of  the  surface  are  more  like  a  soft  quilted  spread 
than  rocks  or  solid  ground.  The  drawing  of  the  flowers  is  of  the 
linear  quality  derived  from  the  miniatures  but  their  contour  is  not 
filled  in  with  either  color  or  tone,  so  that  their  various  shapes,  like 
those  of  the  architectural  motifs,  are  chiefly  decorative  linear  patterns. 

In  spite  of  the  monotony  of  the  line  in  the  different  units,  the 
organization  in  the  sequence  of  the  linear  rhythms  conveys  a  delicate 
and  fluid  movement  throughout  the  entire  composition.  There  is 
none  of  the  rigidity  of  typically  French  pictures;  even  the  figures  that 
seem  posed  have  a  certain  looseness  and  freedom  more  indicative  of 
poised  movement  than  of  fixity  or  rigidity.  In  the  scene  “Torment¬ 
ing  Christ,”  the  drawing  of  several  of  the  figures  is  reminiscent  of 
the  Germans  in  their  grotesque  facial  expressions  and  poses.  Figures 
and  objects  although  arranged  compactly  in  groups  of  planes  are 
modeled  in  adequately  rounded  volumes  by  light  and  shadow,  plas¬ 
tically  related  to  the  linear  contour;  the  modeling  is  so  skillful  that 
lightness  and  delicacy  prevail  at  the  expense  of  weight  and  solidity. 
The  general  feeling  of  delicacy  is  heightened  by  the  miniaturelike 
execution  upon  the  finely  grained  silk.  That  the  delicacy  is  due  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  fluidity  and  lightness  which  spring  from  absence  of 
solidity  in  the  draperies,  is  well  illustrated  by  comparing  the  draperies 
with  those  in  the  Bargello  “Madonna  in  Garden — Calvary.”  The 
folds  in  both  pictures  are  patterned  with  contrasting  but  fluid  areas  of 
light  that  gradually  flow  from  the  center  of  the  fold  toward  the 
shaded  edges  in  the  manner  of  the  Cologne  and  Bohemian  painters. 

16  E.g.,  “Breviarum  Romanum” — Avignon;  “Breviaire  de  Belleville” — 
Paris. 
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The  grace  and  delicacy  of  the  Bargello  draperies  are  not  due  chiefly 
to  superficial  decorations  as  in  the  altar  cloth,  but  to  color  delicately 
though  solidly  fused  with  the  three-dimensional  quality  so  that  tex¬ 
tiles  become  real  and  convincing. 

The  composition  of  the  various  scenes  in  the  altar  cloth  forms  an 
uninterrupted  sequence  of  rhythms,  the  chief  contributing  factors 
of  which  are  the  flowing  patterns  of  light  and  line,  the  decorative 
movement  of  the  draperies  and  the  graceful  drawing  of  the  Sienese 
droop  in  some  of  the  female  figures. 

The  foregoing  study  shows  that  the  few  isolated  French  features 
of  the  “Altar  Cloth  of  Narbonne”  are  so  submerged  in  a  context  of 
Sienese  and  German  elements  that  they  do  not  combine  into  a  French 
total  form.  The  only  significance  of  the  picture  in  the  French  tradi¬ 
tion  is  that  it  derives  certain  traits,  as  above  mentioned,  from  the 
earlier  French  miniaturists  and  these  traits  reappear  in  later  panel- 
paintings  of  generally  more  pronounced  French  tendencies. 
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Status  of  Louvre  “Altarpiece  of  the  Virgin’’ 17  in  Relation  to 

So-called  “Burgundy  School” 

Since  the  Louvre  polyptych  “Altarpiece  of  the  Virgin”  was  for¬ 
merly  attributed  to  a  so-called  school  of  Burgundy,  it  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  compare  its  plastic  qualities  with  those  of  the  same  type  of 
altarpiece,  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ,”  catalogued  as  “Broed- 
erlam  School” — that  is,  Dijon  or  Burgundy  school — in  the  van  den 
Bergh  Museum  (Antwerp).18  Both  are  small  portable  altarpieces 
with  painted  shutters  and  carved  statuette  in  central  niche.  The 
Antwerp  polyptych  contains  fewer  painted  divisions  than  that  at  the 
Louvre,  each  compartment  is  slightly  larger,  and  the  size  of  the 
figures  varies  proportionately. 

A  kinship  between  the  two  altarpieces  is  recognizable  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  composition,  and  in  the  underlying  miniature  and  Italian  in¬ 
fluences  in  the  linear  drawing  and  in  the  gold  background  with  its 
stippled  pattern.  Also,  the  same  grayish  tone  appears  in  the  blue 


17  Illustrations,  pages  162,  163 


18  Illustration,  page  366. 
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areas,  and  the  drawing  of  figures  and  draperies  bears  the  same  evi¬ 
dence  of  German  influences,  with  the  tendency  toward  the  type  of 
color-and-light  modeling  characteristic  of  the  Bohemians.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  altarpieces  are  more  significant  than  the 
similarities.  The  color-scheme  of  the  Louvre  polyptych  is  more  orig¬ 
inal,  much  brighter,  more  varied  with  reds,  greens  and  yellows,  and 
is  further  away  from  the  common  Italian  origin.  The  color  of  the 
Antwerp  polyptych  is  so  dominated  by  the  grayish-blue  units  that 
it  seems  monochromatic;  the  colors  lack  the  carrying  power,  the 
solidity,  and  the  fine  relations  and  variety  characteristic  of  the  other. 
Drawing  is  plastically  expressive  and  alive  in  the  figures  of  the 
Louvre  altarpiece  and  relatively  overaccentuated  and  superficial  in 
those  of  the  Antwerp  panels.  The  figures  in  the  latter  are  less 
squatty  and  more  fluid,  the  fingers  more  clawlike  and  the  faces  are 
more  Sienese  in  drawing.  The  painting  of  the  flesh  in  each  set  of 
pictures  differs  even  more  than  the  drawing.  The  faces  in  the 
Broederlam  school  panels  have  none  of  the  ivory  tone  or  the  vague 
Sienese  green  of  the  flesh  in  the  Louvre  pictures,  nor  have  they  so 
much  variation  in  light  or  color;  they  are  all  of  a  dull  brown  tone 
variedly  tinged  with  rose  and  thus  only  slightly  modified  toward 
reddish-brown  and  brownish-lavender  complexions.  In  short,  the 
Antwerp  altarpiece  is  typical  of  school  pictures  executed  in  a  mechan¬ 
ical,  superficial  and  conventional  manner;  that  in  the  Louvre  em¬ 
bodies  a  strong,  profound  and  personal  plastic  expression. 

Similarities,  other  than  plastic,  are  to  be  found  also  between  the 
Louvre  polyptych  and  the  so-called  Dijon  school  “Altarpiece  of 
Champmol”  (Dijon)  and  “Nativity — St.  Christopher, ”  attributed  to 
Broederlam  (Antwerp).  These  resemblances,  which  are  slight  and 
adventitious,  consist  of  technical  and  illustrative  factors — namely,  the 
miniature  treatment  of  decorated  gold,  the  unit  made  by  the  Madonna 
and  couch  in  the  scene  of  “Nativity”  (Louvre  polyptych  and  Ant¬ 
werp  “Nativity”),  and  the  Brueghel-like  drawing  of  some  of  the 
figures  (“Scenes  of  the  Shepherds” — Louvre  polyptych;  St.  Joseph  in 
“Flight  into  Egypt” — Dijon  altarpiece;  figure  sitting  on  the  bank 
in  “St.  Christopher” — Antwerp).  In  other  words,  these  irrelevant 
resemblances  indicate  rather  the  nomadic  habits  of  the  medieval  artist 
who  gathers  on  his  way  the  incidental  features  of  pictures,  than  they 
do  the  characteristics  of  a  tradition  or  school  of  painting. 
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Trinity  and  Apostles  19 

Die  hi.  Dreieinigkeit,  die  vier  Evangelisten 
(Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin) 

Like  most  of  the  Franco-German  pictures,  this  small  triptych  is  a 
fusion  of  miniature  and  Italian  elements  with  the  early  Cologne  type 
of  drawing.  The  debt  to  the  miniaturists  is  in  the  detailed  technique 
and  general  delicacy,  while  the  Italian  derivation  is  apparent  in  the 
bright  color-scheme.  The  principal  German  characteristics  are  the 
squatty  figures,  the  chubby  faces  and  bulbous  foreheads  of  the  angels, 
the  clawlike  fingers,  the  fluid  modeling  of  the  folds,  and  the  parallel 
hatchings  on  the  brocades.  The  angels  have  the  rather  demure,  set 
and  somewhat  silly  expression  so  often  found  in  the  early  German 
tradition,  and  especially,  in  exaggerated  degree,  in  the  Middle  Rhine 
“Madonna  and  Child,  with  Saints”  (Berlin).  In  general,  the  heads 
in  the  triptych  are  broader  and  not  so  fluidly  modeled  as  in  the 
early  Cologne  type  of  drawing  which  crystallizes  in  the  smoothly 
rounded  plump  faces  of  Lochner.  The  German  heaviness  of  the 
bearded  figures  is  tempered  by  a  semblance  of  French  delicacy  in  the 
drawing  of  the  beards  with  curlicue  units  somewhat  like  those  in 
Honore. 

Color,  in  its  quality,  tone  and  relations,  is  the  principal  factor 
that  modifies  the  German  foundation  of  the  triptych  and  gives  it  a 
French  tendency.  The  color  is  in  different  sets  of  relationships  and 
of  greater  delicacy  than  in  the  Florentine  and  Sienese  painting  from 
which  it  is  derived ;  it  has  a  gentleness  and  richness  akin  to  that  of 
French  pictures,  and  is  totally  free  from  the  glare  of  the  Germans. 
The  flesh  is  pervaded  with  a  rosy-peachblow  tone  sufficiently  assertive 
to  give  a  French  flavor  to  the  complexion,  even  though  it  is  tempered 
with  brown  shadows  which  play  a  large  part  in  the  modeling.  The 
ivory  tone  of  the  throne  leans  toward  the  French  because  of  its  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  color-ensemble.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  execution  of 
the  brocades  is  that  of  the  German  parallel  striations,  their  rich  pat¬ 
terns  of  delicate  colors  yield  a  very  positive  miniature  quality  and 
enhance  the  decorative  charm  of  the  total  picture. 

The  drawing  and  modeling  of  the  faces  in  “Trinity  and  Apostles” 
have  the  same  Byzantine  source  as  in  the  Louvre  “Altarpiece  of  the 

19  Illustration,  page  365. 
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Virgin.”  Streaks  or  spots  of  highlights  on  the  nose  are  related  to 
the  accentuated  white  of  the  eyes  and  to  the  lighted  tips  of  the  curls. 
These  units  of  light  are  not  so  striking  as  in  the  Louvre  polyptych 
nor  do  they  result  in  such  interesting  patterns.  An  unusual  feature  in 
the  total  effect  of  the  Berlin  triptych  is  that  the  tone  of  the  gold  back¬ 
ground  is  darker  than  that  of  the  colors  and  does  not  fuse  with  them 
compositionally.  The  colored  units,  that  is,  seem  to  be  superimposed 
upon  the  gold  background  and  to  stand  away  from  it;  this  effect  is 
perhaps  partly  due  also  to  the  use  of  a  broad  line  of  contour  or  of 
colored  shadow  around  several  of  the  figures. 

Although  very  decorative,  the  whole  picture  lacks  the  finely  inte¬ 
grated  and  powerful  color-design  which  makes  the  “Altarpiece  of 
the  Virgin”  so  deeply  expressive.  It  is  inferior  to  the  latter  in  tech¬ 
nical  skill,  in  color,  drawing  and  composition. 

“Trinity  and  Apostles”  has  been  variedly  attributed  to  the  Bur¬ 
gundy  school  and  to  the  Netherlands  school.  Its  kinship  with  the 
latter  is  practically  nil  and  its  similarities  to  pictures  of  the  so-called 
Burgundy  or  Dijon  school  are  of  the  same  superficial  order  as  those 
noted  between  the  Louvre  “Altarpiece  of  the  Virgin”  and  Broeder- 
lam  or  the  so-called  Broederlam  school  pictures.  Patterned  halos, 
decorated  backgrounds  and  curlicue  hair  of  angels  in  the  Berlin  trip¬ 
tych  are  almost  identical  in  appearance  with  the  corresponding  ele¬ 
ments  in  “Resurrection,”  attributed  to  Broederlam  (Antwerp)  ;  but 
as  plastic  entities,  the  latter  represents  an  aggregate  of  Italian  and 
miniature  features,  and  the  Berlin  triptych  inclines  more  toward 
the  Franco-German  form  represented  by  the  Louvre  polyptych. 

Nativity — Death  of  the  Virgin  20 
(Johnson  Collection,  Philadelphia) 

These  two  panels,  listed  as  “Northern  French  of  about  1400,”  are  a 
mixture  of  almost  unaltered  features  taken  from  the  miniature,  Ital¬ 
ian,  Cologne  and  Austrian  traditions. 

The  general  color-scheme  is  Italian:  bright,  brilliant  colors — red, 
blue,  tan,  gray — set  off  by  a  plain  gold  background,  in  the  one,  and 
by  a  somber  landscape  in  the  other.  In  “Death  of  the  Virgin”  the 
bright  colors,  together  with  the  gold  background,  the  decorated  flat 


20  Illustrations,  page  367. 
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halos,  the  gold  pattern  of  indented  dots  upon  the  brocade  of  the  bed¬ 
covering,  and  the  motifs  of  light  upon  the  draperies,  are  practically 
coarsened  reproductions  of  features  adapted  by  the  Italians  from  the 
miniatures.  The  Johnson  panels  lack  the  fineness  of  relations,  the 
surface  quality  of  paint,  the  individuality,  and  the  plastic  conviction 
of  the  miniatures  and  easel-pictures  which  the  gold-and-color  ensem¬ 
ble  calls  to  mind.  The  Sienese  terre-verte  is  perceptible  in  some  of 
the  faces  while  in  the  others  a  superficial  brownish  hue,  related  to 
yellowish-brown  patches  of  light,  results  in  faces  of  German  type. 
The  general  drawing  includes  the  Sienese  droop,  and  the  folds  are 
altered  from  the  conventional  Sienese  style  only  by  patterns  of  color 
and  of  streaks  of  light  as  in  the  “Psautier  d’Ingeburge”  (Chantilly). 
Sienese  also  are  the  use  of  light  in  modeling,  the  posture  of  the  dead 
Virgin  and  the  drawing  and  color  of  her  robe. 

The  kneeling  Virgin  in  “Nativity”  comes,  with  almost  literal  ex¬ 
actness,  from  the  German  version  of  the  conventional  Italian  Virgin. 
Her  face,  of  somewhat  yellowish  chalky-ivory,  has  more  weight  than 
in  the  French  and  its  surface  is  of  a  different  type.  The  small,  rather 
dwarfed  figures  have  the  grotesque  facial  expressions  characteristic 
of  the  Cologne  school,  and  their  drawing  is  somewhat  as  in  the 
Cologne  panel,  “Laurent’s  Church  Life  of  Jesus.”  A  particular 
manner  of  distorting  faces,  a  bunching  together  of  the  features  under 
a  high  and  bulbous  forehead,  is  a  plagiarism  from  the  Austrian 
primitives  of  the  fifteenth  century  21  as  is  also  the  mechanical,  rather 
heavy,  coarse  and  wirelike  hair.  The  drawing  of  the  beards  is  of 
the  Master  Wilhelm  type  and  the  somber  areas  in  “Nativity”  are 
also  derived  from  the  Germans  and  Austrians. 

The  only  feature  which  the  panels  have  in  common  with  the 
French  tradition  is  the  sharply  defined  profile  of  two  of  the  bearded 
faces  in  “Death  of  the  Virgin.”  This  clean-cut  linear  drawing  of 
facial  contour  is  common  in  French  pictures,  and  even  in  its  earliest 
manifestations  as,  for  instance,  in  the  fourteenth  century  “Cruci¬ 
fixion”  (No.  82,  Merion),  it  assumes  a  form  not  found  in  any  other 
tradition.  Its  significance  as  a  French  trait  in  the  Johnson  panel  is 
materially  diminished  by  its  conjunction  in  the  same  figures  with  char- 

21  E.g.,  “Annunciation”  and  “Madonna  with  St.  Catherine,”  Master  of  the 
Holy  Cross — Vienna;  the  triptych  from  Palmatius  Church  of  Budnany — Grad 
Karlstein. 
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acteristic  Sienese  draperies  and  accentuated  whites  of  eyes.  In  this  im¬ 
mediate  context,  and  surrounded  by  so  many  other  details  typical  of 
the  miniature,  Italian  and  German  traditions,  the  French  element 
plays  a  very  small  part  in  the  form  as  a  whole.  However,  by  its  asso¬ 
ciation  with  other  features,  also  taken  from  foreign  sources  but  used 
more  creatively,  tbe  French  drawing  establishes  a  slight  connection 
between  this  panel  and  such  Franco-German  borderland  pictures  as 
the  Louvre  “Altarpiece  of  the  Virgin.” 

The  panels  are  of  little  plastic  interest  and  of  rather  mediocre 
craftsmanship.  The  drawing  of  the  folds  is  literally  representative, 
the  light  is  not  part  of  the  fabric,  it  is  so  superficially  applied  that  it 
effects  no  synthesis  with  the  adjacent  colors;  the  color-areas  them¬ 
selves  are  poorly  illuminated  and  their  surface  quality  attests  an  un¬ 
skilled  use  of  paint.  Throughout  the  panels,  the  drawing  is  heavy, 
the  color  has  little  sensuous  appeal,  the  facial  expressions  are  monoto¬ 
nous  in  their  similarity,  and  the  execution  is  mechanical  and  crude. 
The  closely  packed  figures  are  differentiated  in  space  more  by  their 
overlapping  contours  than  by  any  values  of  color.  The  panels  pos¬ 
sess  a  charm  due  to  bright  colors  and  naivete  of  presentation,  which 
means  that  they  are  decorative  illustrations. 

Virgin  and  Child  with  Desk  22 

La  Vierge  a  l’Ecritoire  (Louvre) 

This  picture,  stated  to  be  of  a  French  school  of  about  1400,  has  no 
claim  to  distinction  either  as  a  contribution  to  the  French  tradition, 
as  a  plastic  expression  or  as  a  technical  achievement.  German  traits 
are  numerous  and  obvious  while  French  ones  are  few  and  ill-defined. 
The  chubby  faces  with  their  inane  expressions  are  drawn  in  the  char¬ 
acteristic  manner  of  the  early  Cologne  painters.  The  infant’s  eyes, 
with  swollen  lids  and  oblique  downward  slant,  are  also  of  German 
descent.  The  texture  of  the  flesh  is  that  of  the  German  modification 
of  the  early  Italian  porcelainlike  surface  and  is  somewhat  reminiscent 
also  of  the  waxy  shine  of  Broederlam’s  “Altarpiece  of  Champmol” 
(Dijon).  The  fluid  folds  in  the  garments,  with  long  areas  of  soft 
highlights  and  decorative  curvilinear  edges,  are  repetitions  of  traits 
found  in  pictures  by  the  unknown  Cologne  Master  of  c.  1340  (“An- 

22  Illustration,  page  368. 
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nunciation,”  “Presentation” — Cologne).  The  absence  of  sharp  con¬ 
trasts  between  highlights  and  middle  tones  diminishes  somewhat  the 
German  character  of  the  draperies. 

The  only  features  suggestive  of  the  French  are  the  miniature 
treatment  of  details,  and  the  color.  The  color-scheme  differs  from 
that  of  the  Germans  and  tends  toward  the  French  in  the  pinkish- 
lavender  shadows  in  the  Madonna’s  headdress,  in  the  scrolls  held  by 
the  angels  and  in  the  wing  of  the  angel  to  the  right.  The  grayish- 
ivory  tone  in  parts  of  the  flesh  and  in  highlights  on  the  throne  is  not 
the  ivory  of  the  French,  although  in  the  context  of  colors  noted  it  ac¬ 
quires  a  French  feeling.  The  brocades  are  executed  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  technique  of  the  miniaturists  and  Italian  panel-painters,  but 
they  have  no  feeling  of  textile  or  solidity:  the  gold  and  dark  green 
drapery  back  of  the  throne,  for  instance,  resembles  a  transparent  ma¬ 
terial  devoid  of  substance.  The  whole  picture  is  academic,  the  com¬ 
position  of  balancing  bilateral  units  around  a  central  mass  is  con¬ 
ventional  with  no  redeeming  feature  of  interest  or  personal  inter¬ 
pretation.  Even  the  general  delicacy  of  the  execution  is  but  a  feeble 
repetition  of  various  practices  of  the  miniaturists. 


FRANCO-FLEMISH  TRADITION 

I.  FRANCO-FLEMISH  TYPE 

Soul  of  St.  Bertin  Borne  to  Heaven  23 

(National  Gallery,  London) 

The  compositional  organization  consists  of  three  patterned  units 
placed  vertically  one  above  the  other  and  alternating  with  two 
comparatively  simplified  areas. 

The  upper  unit  is  a  circular  medallion  of  yellow,  orange,  red  and 
deep  yellowish-ivory  areas  in  a  combination  of  bright  tones  somewhat 
similar  to  those  in  van  der  Weyden’s  “Last  Judgment”  (Beaune) 
and  the  Moulins  “Virgin  in  Glory.”  The  areas  are  broken  into  vari¬ 
ous  patterns  by  the  linear  rhythms  of  the  folds  and  throne  and  by 
the  sequence  of  colored  planes  in  the  aureole.  The  medallion  is  en- 

23  Illustration,  page  376.  This  panel  and  its  pendant  “Choir  of  Angels” 
are  parts  of  the  St.  Omer  altarpiece  to  which  belong  also  the  Berlin  panels, 
“Legend  of  St.  Bertin.” 
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framed  in  a  decorative  border  made  of  angels’  heads  and  wings, 
grouped  in  star-shaped  motifs  and  drawn  almost  solely  with  dots  and 
hatchings  of  yellow  highlights.  This  border  serves  as  a  link  be¬ 
tween  the  bright  pattern  of  the  upper  unit  and  the  receding  compact 
planes  of  the  dark  bluish-green  clouds  immediately  below. 

The  unit  in  the  center  of  the  panel — two  angels  and  the  saint — 
is  another  patterned  area  which  repeats,  in  more  fluid  and  swirling 
movement,  the  circular  and  angular  sequences  of  color  and  line  noted 
in  the  upper  section  of  the  panel.  Rhythmic  duplications  of  pattern 
in  the  flowing  robes  and  open  wings  are  organized  in  bilaterally  bal¬ 
anced  units  around  the  central  mass  of  figure  and  cloth.  Monotony 
is  avoided  by  varied  and  convincing  plastic  units,  superbly  painted. 
The  angels’  solidly  painted  gowns,  for  instance,  are  replete  with 
color-forms  quite  as  rich  as  those  in  the  Berlin  panels  of  the  same 
altarpiece.  The  flesh  also  is  solid ;  it  is  more  suffused  with  color 
than  in  the  Berlin  faces  and  its  ivory  foundation  is  tinged  with  a 
salmon  shade.  In  their  drawing,  the  faces  are  very  similar  to  those 
in  the  Berlin  panels:  they  are  patterned  with  pinkish-ivory  high¬ 
lights  on  the  cheeks,  and  short  dark  linear  accents  around  the  chin, 
between  the  lips  and  in  the  black  contour  of  eyelids,  nostrils  and 
eyebrows.  The  clean-cut  pattern  made  by  the  wings  and  draperies 
of  the  angels  is  reminiscent  of  Dirk  Bouts,  with  the  difference  that  in 
Bouts  the  drawing  is  more  detailed  and  realistic.24  The  total  com¬ 
positional  unit  of  the  three  figures  in  the  center  makes  a  strong  dra¬ 
matic  contrast  with  the  simplified  lower  area  of  a  well-lighted  sky. 

Various  tones  of  bluish  green  similar  to  those  in  the  sky  and  clouds 
suffuse  the  angular  pattern  of  planes  made  by  the  roof  and  dormer 
windows  in  the  lowest  section  of  the  panel.  These  architectural  fea¬ 
tures  placed  obliquely,  at  a  bizarre  angle  to  the  other  elements  of  the 
picture,  contrast  with  the  horizontal  position  of  the  central  unit,  and 
with  the  circular  shape  of  the  uppermost  section.  The  angular  ele¬ 
ment,  however,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total  composition :  it  is  re¬ 
peated  in  the  angels’  wings  and  is  echoed  in  the  Gothic  throne.  The 
accentuated  angularity  and  static  feeling  in  the  lower  section  of  the 
panel  counteract  the  emphasis  upon  the  circular  motif  in  the  upper¬ 
most  area.  The  fluid  and  moving  central  unit  combines  both  the 

24  Cf.  “Elias  in  the  Desert”  (Altarpiece  of  the  Holy  Communion)  — 
Louvain. 
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angular  and  circular  themes  and  sums  up  the  decorative  and  dra¬ 
matic  design  of  the  picture. 

In  the  placing  of  the  three  compositional  units  one  feels  the 
strength,  vigor,  subtlety,  variety,  originality  and  clean-cutness  which 
distinguish  the  two  Berlin  panels  of  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin.” 
Other  points  in  common  with  the  Berlin  pictures  are  the  pervasive 
color-suffusion,  the  extraordinarily  skillful  use  of  light  both  as  pat¬ 
tern  and  as  illumination  of  color  to  produce  various  nuances,  and  the 
solid,  rich  and  glowing  quality  of  surface  suggestive  of  the  effects 
obtained  later  by  Dutch  painters.  The  degree  of  solidity  varies  in 
different  parts  of  the  picture — for  instance,  the  Gothic  throne  in  the 
upper  section  has  not  the  conviction  and  reality  of  the  roof  and  win¬ 
dows  below.  This  variation  in  solidity — noted  also  in  the  Berlin 
panels — is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  painter  achieves  additional 
variety  and  contrast  and  enriches  his  dramatic  designs. 

Choir  of  Angels  25 

(National  Gallery,  London) 

In  disposition  of  masses  and  in  patterns  of  color  arranged  in  angu¬ 
lar  and  swirling  motifs  this  is  an  equally  unusual  and  very  appealing 
composition.  The  suffusion  of  color  is  richer  than  in  the  companion 
panel,  and  it  partakes  in  the  quality  of  the  many  brilliant  colors 
used:  old  rose,  pink  and  several  shades  of  orange  and  green  shot 
with  light.  The  setting  is  a  clear  greenish-blue  sky  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  picture,  and  a  mass  of  swirling  clouds  of  deeper  greenish- 
blue  in  the  upper  section.  The  moving  rhythms  of  the  clouds  are  a 
plastic  complement  to  the  circular  sweep  and  fluid  grace  of  the  angels’ 
robes.  Striking  contrast  and  variety  are  achieved  by  lines  in  the 
variously  placed  wings,  trumpets  and  steeple,  and  especially  by  the 
distribution  of  beautifully  arranged  planes.  The  painting  of  the 
wings  is  varied,  and  their  execution  is  original.  Each  wing  has  its 
distinctive  color  and  pattern:  a  rose-colored  wing  is  dotted  with  yel¬ 
low;  another  is  a  reddish-yellow  area  edged  with  green,  outlined  with 
a  series  of  black  hatchings  and  patterned  with  red  dots  and  short  yel¬ 
low  curved  lines;  the  feathers  of  a  blue  wing  are  interpreted  decora- 
tively  with  blue  linear  ripples  and  red  dots;  brownish-red  ripples 

25  Illustration,  page  376.  See  footnote,  page  371. 
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with  blackish  dots  serve  a  similar  purpose  on  a  corresponding  yellow¬ 
ish-rose  unit. 

Patterns  of  light  effectively  connect  the  various  parts  of  the  picture. 
The  lower  section  of  the  sky,  which  recedes  into  infinite  distance  be¬ 
hind  the  steeple  and  the  group  of  angels,  is  a  broad  expanse  of  color 
suffused  with  light.  The  light  in  the  upper  section  of  the  sky  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  highlights  on  edges  of  clouds ;  these  highlights  reenforce 
the  arrangement  in  compact  planes  of  that  part  of  the  composition 
and  contribute  to  it  a  note  of  weirdness  and  drama  suggestive  of 
Baldung  Grien  and  El  Greco.  Light  expands  into  comparatively 
broad  areas  in  the  angels’  wings  and  enters  into  rhythmic  relations 
with  the  linear  elements  of  draperies,  trumpets  and  hair.  The  linear 
pattern  of  light  in  the  drapery  of  the  lower  angel  in  the  upper  group 
is  an  adaptation  to  the  painting  of  solid  texture  of  the  technique 
used  for  transparent  materials  in  the  Berlin  panels  of  “Legend  of  St. 
Bertin”  and  in  the  Valenciennes  “St.  John  and  Donor.” 

The  solid  modeling  of  the  faces  is  achieved  with  a  warm,  glowing 
tan  tinged  with  pink  on  the  cheeks  as  in  the  Berlin  faces.  Contours 
are  sharp,  with  occasionally  an  actual  line  of  demarcation  and  a  short 
black  line  of  shadow  under  the  chin  and  in  the  corner  of  the  lips. 
The  hair  forms  a  broadly  simplified  brown  area  with  filiform  high¬ 
lights  on  individual  curls. 

Both  of  these  pictures  are  similar  to  the  Berlin  panels  in  that  they 
are  very  charming  patterned  compositions  of  iridescent  color  with 
numerous  variations  of  tones  and  rich  color-forms.  The  organiza¬ 
tion,  in  each,  is  also  essentially  one  of  planes  in  which  contrast  is 
afforded  sometimes  only  by  subtle  variations  of  tone,  sometimes  by 
daring  juxtaposition  of  bright  and  brilliant  color. 

Louis  XI  of  France26 
(National  Gallery,  London) 

Plastically  this  is  a  strong  and  individual  fusion  of  traits  common 
to  both  the  Flemish  and  French  traditions.  The  figure  is  more 
French  in  feeling  than  the  landscape.  Facial  expression  is  of  the 
Bouts  type  but  a  different  color-ensemble  in  the  figure  modifies  the 
Flemish  type:  the  contrast  between  the  white  edging  of  the  coat,  the 

26  Illustration,  page  375. 
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Choir  of  Angels — Soul  of  St.  Bertin  Borne  to  Heaven  London 
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Last  Supper  Chicago 
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dark  tones  of  the  cap  and  coat,  the  brownish  lavender  of  the  vest, 
and  deep  lavender  of  the  sleeve,  yields  a  Spanish  feeling.  In  the 
landscape,  light  blue  and  ivory,  related  to  a  light  green,  replace  the 
usual  Flemish  tans  and  browns  and  the  highlights  on  trees  are  more 
curvilinear,  somewhat  larger,  and  more  horizontal.  The  manner 
of  illuminating  color  and  the  miniature  quality  and  simplified  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  landscape  ally  the  picture  in  method  of  painting  to 
“Legend  of  St.  Bertin.”  The  picture  is  French  only  in  so  far  as  it 
has  these  qualities  of  color  illumination,  suffusion  and  dramatic  con¬ 
trasts  in  common  with  the  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  type  of  pictures. 
The  richest  note  of  the  ensemble  is  the  coral  tone  in  the  long  line  of 
continuous  buildings  in  the  deep  distance,  and  repeated  in  the  middle- 
ground,  and  in  the  castle  to  the  right. 

Seven  So-called  Amiens  School  Panels 

(Art  Institute,  Chicago) 

“Virgin  and  Child,”  “Last  Supper,”  27  “Ascension,”  “Descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,”  “St.  John  the  Baptist,”  “St.  Honorius”  and  “St. 
Hugo,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,”  listed  as  “Amiens  School”  in  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute,  have  no  features  in  common  with  the  pictures  represent¬ 
ing  that  school  in  the  Museum  at  Amiens.  The  Chicago  pictures 
are  very  skillfully  painted  and  the  compositions  in  the  seven  panels 
are  greatly  varied  in  the  use  of  all  the  plastic  means.  Most  of  the 
features  are  patterned  upon  the  Flemish  tradition  and  especially  the 
work  of  Bouts  and  van  der  Weyden.  The  general  color-scheme  is 
similar  to  the  Flemish  but  it  has  perhaps  more  of  the  generalized 
Italian  influences. 

The  pictures,  however,  deviate  from  their  Flemish  prototypes  in 
many  instances.  Some  of  these  deviations  are:  the  use  of  actual  gold 
in  “Last  Supper,”  lavender  shadows  in  the  baby’s  shirt  in  “Vir¬ 
gin  and  Child,”  gold  Gothic  architecture  with  red  inner  spaces  and 
figures  in  niches  in  “Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  brocaded  garments 
rendered  in  less  detail  than  in  the  Flemings,  more  numerous  and 
pronounced  compositional  planes,  a  pervasive  heaviness  greater  than 
in  the  Flemings  and  approaching  that  of  the  Spaniards,  and  a  wooden 
or  metallic  quality  in  the  painting  of  flesh  which,  in  color  and  tex- 


27  Illustration,  page  378. 
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ture,  resembles  that  in  “Christ  before  Pilate”  by  the  Master  of  the 
Lyversberg  Passion  (Cologne).  The  execution  of  the  trees  recalls 
the  Germans:  the  yellow  tips  of  the  leaves  tend  to  fuse  into  clumps 
forming  spots  of  loaded  pigment;  these  clumps  are  arranged  like 
flowers  on  a  bush  from  which  they  seem  to  be  detached ;  German 
heaviness  throughout  the  landscape  is  engrafted  upon  a  Flemish 
foundation.  Faces  are  much  more  patterned  than  typical  Flemish 
faces,  and  profiles  have  an  actual  line  of  contour.  On  the  whole 
the  drawing  of  the  faces  with  their  multiplicity  of  lines  forming 
elaborate  patterns  leans  toward  decoration  more  than  toward  the 
naturalism  of  the  Flemings,  and  their  intensified  expressions  of  emo¬ 
tion  are  more  in  the  manner  of  the  Italians.  The  flesh  in  some  of 
the  faces  in  “Ascension”  and  “Last  Supper”  has  a  coral  tone  added 
to  the  typical  brown  complexion  of  the  Flemings. 

The  connection  of  these  panels  with  the  French  form  is  more  a 
matter  of  tendencies  toward  the  general  characteristics  of  the  tradi¬ 
tion  than  of  features  of  positive  French  quality.  An  exception  to  this 
is  the  silhouette  effect  of  profile  faces,  which  is  typically  French 
and  seen  to  best  advantage  in  “Last  Supper.”  Tendencies  toward 
the  French  are  indicated  in  the  wooden  quality  of  the  flesh,  in  the 
profusion  of  decorative  patterns,  in  the  composition  in  terms  of 
planes,  in  the  poses  of  the  figures  which  have  more  of  the  rigidity 
of  the  French  than  of  the  Flemings,  in  the  simplified  drawing  in 
figures  and  draperies,  and  in  the  sculptured  effect  in  the  modeling 
of  some  of  the  faces,  achieved  by  patterns  of  planes  rather  than  of 
light  and  shadow  as  in  the  Flemings.  The  combination  of  these 
features  in  relation  to  the  obvious  Flemish  derivations  constitutes  the 
rather  slender,  but  nevertheless  real,  tie  of  the  panels  to  the  Franco- 
Flemish  phase  of  the  French  tradition. 

An  individual  characteristic  in  the  drawing  is  the  accentuation  of 
the  “bonnet-string”  muscles  which  become  elements  in  a  pronounced 
pattern :  the  “bonnet-string”  muscles  are  paralleled  by  a  series  of  other 
folds  in  the  flesh  of  the  neck  which  combine  with  them  in  a  triangular 
.  pattern  of  lines  and  volumes  that  radiate  from  the  hollow  of  the 
neck  as  spokes  from  the  hub  of  a  wheel.  Perhaps  the  most  distinctive 
feature  of  these  pictures  is  the  coral  tone  so  used  in  several  of  the 
figures,  in  relation  to  other  colors  and  to  patterns  of  light  and  line, 
that  it  yields  a  Franco-Spanish  sculptural  effect.  This  coral  tone  is 
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used  in  numerous  units  and  gives  a  coral  tinge  to  the  whole  com¬ 
position.  The  general  execution,  which  is  fair,  is  somewhat  of  the 
type  of  that  in  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”;  it  gives  a  good  average  quality 
to  the  painting  of  various  materials,  especially  to  the  flesh  in  some 
of  the  faces. 

St.  Anne  and  St.  Joachim28 

(Musee  Bayavel,  Carpentras) 

The  form  of  this  small  composition  is  essentially  of  Flemish  origin. 
Drawing  and  facial  types  are  based  upon  Bouts,  but  the  Flemish 
framework  is  materially  modified  by  such  general  French  character¬ 
istics  as  the  pervasive  yellowish-ivory  tones,  the  rigidity  of  the  figures, 
the  naive  presentation  of  subject-matter,  the  composition  in  contrast¬ 
ing  color-compartments,  the  simplifications  in  figures  and  landscape,29 
the  wooden  texture  of  flesh  and  draperies,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
lightness  and  delicacy  in  the  color-ensemble.  A  heaviness  in  the 
figures  and  the  dramatic  contrast  of  color,  especially  in  the  relation 
between  the  red  cuff  and  the  blue  sleeve,  are  reminiscent  of  the 
Spanish  element  in  the  Louvre  “Raising  of  Lazarus,”  attributed  to 
Froment;  this  resemblance  extends  to  the  dark-and-light  contrasts 
in  the  draperies.  The  quasi  sculptural  modeling  of  the  heads  recalls 
Froment’s  “King  Rene”  (Paris).  The  flesh  is  streaked  but  not 
ridged  and  is,  therefore,  nearer  to  the  Italian  form,  as  represented 
by  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti.  The  peculiar  distortion  in  the  exaggerated 
foreshortening  of  the  angel’s  head  is  reminiscent  of  the  so-called 
Amiens  school  “Ascension”  (Chicago).  The  drawing  is  very  linear 
especially  in  the  draperies,  and  the  whole  painting  is  coarse.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  man  who,  though  able  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
Franco-Flemish  tradition  of  his  time,  fails  to  endow  it  with  sufficient 
individuality  or  distinction. 

Miracle  of  the  True  Cross  30 

Sainte-Helene  assistant  au  Miracle  de  la  Vraie  Croix  (Louvre) 

The  differences  between  this  picture  and  the  typical  Flemish  are 
so  slight  as  to  be  negligible  except  for  the  fact  that  it  is  precisely 

28  Illustration,  page  392. 

29  The  lower  gray-green  section  of  the  sky  and  the  distant  landscape  are 
similar  in  color  and  general  effect  to  some  of  Manet’s  beach-scenes. 

30  Illustration,  page  388. 
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these  minor  variations  on  which  claims  for  French  ascription  are 
made  in  behalf  of  numerous  pictures  said  to  have  been  painted  in  the 
north  of  France.  Practically  all  the  figures  in  “Miracle  of  the  True 
Cross”  are  heavier  than  in  the  good  Flemings  and  their  execution  is 
mechanized ;  they  are  an  academic  imitation  of  Bouts’  types  with 
scarcely  any  variation  in  facial  expression  and  with  no  conviction  in 
attitude  or  movement.  The  drawing  is  literal,  not  plastic,  and  it 
lacks  reality.  The  only  part  of  the  picture  that  conveys  any  French 
feeling  is  the  group  of  small  figures  at  the  upper  left;  this  vague 
French  quality  resides  in  the  character  and  the  relations  of  the  colors, 
more  especially  the  purplish  or  mauve  areas  in  the  gowns.  The 
color-areas  in  this  group  of  small  figures,  while  compartmental,  are 
not  rigid  and  the  colors  lead  more  easily  and  gracefully  from  one 
area  to  the  other  than  in  the  rest  of  the  picture;  the  individual  shades 
in  this  compositional  unit  are  also  perhaps  more  delicate,  varied  and 
more  subtly  related  to  each  other. 

The  color-scheme  of  the  entire  picture  is  dominated  by  a  brownish- 
green  background  of  strongly  Flemish  character,  and  tempered  with 
a  diffused  light  of  general  mauve  tone  that  enlivens  the  total  color- 
effect.  The  somber  tones  of  the  background  are  further  relieved  by 
shades  of  well-lighted  red,  green,  apricot,  etc.,  in  the  garments.  The 
colors  in  the  foreground  are  so  freely  interspersed  with  both  diffused 
light  and  patterns  of  light  that  a  general  glow  pervades  the  com¬ 
position  and  transforms  areas  of  uniform  color  into  an  intermingling 
of  numerous  hues  of  the  same  color.  But  the  light  predominates  over 
the  color,  and  it  is  so  mechanically  used  that  the  color-nuances  have 
none  of  the  variety  and  richness  noted  in  the  Aix  “Salome” ;  the  grays, 
particularly,  lack  the  quality  and  sensuous  appeal  of  those  in  “Sa¬ 
lome.”  The  relative  isolation  of  light  from  color  is  especially  marked 
in  the  long  patch  of  highlight  down  the  length  of  the  nose.  The 
broad  smoothly  rounded  areas  in  the  convex  parts  of  some  of  the 
figures  are  lighted,  also  imperfectly,  by  a  method  which  engrafts  a 
German  heaviness  upon  a  Flemish  device  of  modeling.31 

The  painting  of  the  flesh,  in  general,  is  done  in  the  conventional 
Flemish  manner  with  the  usual  deep  reddish  brown.  The  nude  is 
of  the  brownish-yellow  and  smoothly  modeled  type  of  Bouts’  “Dep¬ 
osition”  (Paris)  and  the  Louvain  school  “Fallen  Angels”  (Paris). 

31  Cf.  Bouts’  “Justice  of  King  Otto” — Brussels. 
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An  exceptionally  appealing  color-unit,  in  the  hands  of  the  figure 
at  the  extreme  right,  is  a  warm  flesh  tone  mottled  with  deep  red 
into  a  rich  purplish  marbled  surface. 

Textiles  are  also  Flemish  in  their  representative  detail  and  in  tech¬ 
nique.  Brocades  are  realistic,  textures  heavy,  folds  are  linear  and 
the  painting  of  white  materials  approaches  the  solidity  of  color  in 
the  high-grade  Flemings.  An  individual  variation  of  the  Flemish 
method  appears  in  the  painting  of  the  transparent  veil.  Its  super¬ 
imposed  streaks  of  white  paint  produce  an  effect  midway  between  the 
somewhat  naturalistic  appearance  and  less  obvious  technique  in  van 
der  Goes’  “Virgin  and  the  Child  Jesus”  (Brussels),  and  the  equally 
real  but  more  decorative  veil  in  the  French  painter  of  the  Berlin 
“Legend  of  St.  Bertin.”  In  the  red  drapery  to  the  right,  the  intricate 
triangular  folds  characteristic  of  the  Flemings  are  modified  into  a 
simpler  linear  motif  which  occurs  only  occasionally  in  the  Flemings : 
a  straight  long  line  in  the  depth  of  the  fold  bifurcates  at  one  end  into 
two  short  lines;  this  type  of  fold  is  found  also  in  Fouquet’s  miniature 
“Adoration  of  the  Magi”  (Chantilly)  and  recalls  somewhat  the  more 
superficial  right-angled  folds  in  the  Carpentras  “Crowning  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin.”  A  certain  appeal  of  surface  quality  in  some  of  the  brocades  and 
jeweled  ornaments  is  due  more  to  the  meticulous  representation  of 
detail  than  to  effective  relations  of  the  plastic  means. 

Two  outstanding  differences  between  the  types  of  painting  repre¬ 
sented  by  “Miracle  of  the  True  Cross”  and  by  “Salome”  are  in  the 
drawing  and  in  the  quality  and  relations  of  color.  Drawing  on  the 
whole  is  more  finely  linear  in  the  Louvre  picture  than  in  “Salome,” 
and  the  use  of  a  raised  outline  around  the  figures  and  in  internal 
patterns  of  brocades  makes  it  also  more  Flemish.  The  differences 
in  the  color  of  the  two  pictures  are  well  illustrated  by  a  comparison 
of  the  gown  at  the  extreme  right  in  the  Louvre  picture  with  the 
similarly  colored  drapery  on  the  main  figure  in  “Salome.”  The  deep 
apricot  tone  tinged  with  purple  in  the  robe  of  the  former  picture  is 
mechanically  patterned  with  light  and  is  consequently  very  poor  in 
modulations  of  color;  in  “Salome,”  the  painting  of  the  drapery  is 
such  a  perfect  fusion  of  light  and  color  that  extraordinary  variety 
and  subtlety  in  the  nuances  of  color  impart  a  wonderful  richness 
to  the  whole  area.  In  only  two  areas  of  “Miracle  of  the  True  Cross” 
is  the  light  so  fused  with  color  that  the  units  become  solid,  real  and 
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convincing;  these  areas  are  the  ground,  and  the  green  mantle  worn 
by  the  upright  bearded  figure  in  the  center  of  the  panel  at  the  top. 

The  most  effective  plastic  achievement  in  “Miracle  of  the  True 
Cross”  is  its  dynamic  distribution  of  planes  in  an  interesting  organ¬ 
ization  of  space.  The  composition  moves  diagonally  from  the  lower 
left  corner  to  the  upper  right  and  from  the  lower  right  to  the  upper 
left.  The  appeal  of  the  arrangement  of  the  group  at  the  upper  left 
is  due  as  much  to  the  variety  in  its  spatial  relations  as  to  the  diversity 
in  the  heights  and  colors  of  the  figures.  The  repetition,  on  a  smaller 
scale  in  the  distance,  of  the  grouping  of  the  main  units  of  the  fore¬ 
ground,  is  a  type  of  composition  probably  of  Flemish  origin;  it  is 
exemplified  by  van  der  Weyden’s  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  John” 
(Frankfort)  and  “Altarpiece  of  St.  John”  (Berlin),  and  occurs  fre¬ 
quently  in  Flemish  and  Franco-Flemish  pictures.32 

The  proportions  and  pose  of  the  figures — particularly  of  the 
women — are  less  like  the  typical  Flemish  and  more  like  those  in  other 
Franco-Flemish  pictures.  The  graceful  rigidity  of  the  kneeling  fig¬ 
ures  and  the  relation  between  a  large  head  and  a  small  torso  are 
vaguely  reminiscent  of  these  features  in  “Salome.”  Other  departures 
from  Flemish  realism  toward  the  gauche  naivete  of  the  French  also 
occur  in  the  small  figures  of  the  upper  group.  The  standing  man 
at  the  right  of  this  small  group  recalls,  in  the  pose  and  drawing,  a 
similar  figure  in  “Mary  Going  to  the  Temple”  (Merion). 

The  threads  which  tie  “Miracle  of  the  True  Cross”  to  the  French 
tradition  are  slender.  Its  details  are  more  like  those  of  the  Flemings 
than  are  those  of  either  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  or  “Salome,”  and 
the  total  form  has  fewer  elements  from  traditions  other  than  the 
Flemish.  The  narrative  is  neither  individually  interpreted  nor  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  convincing  plastic  form. 

Solomon  and  Queen  of  Sheba  33 

Salomone  e  la  Regina  Saba  (Museo  del  Bargello,  Florence) 

This  is  an  example  of  the  same  Franco-Flemish  form  as  that  of  the 
Louvre  “Miracle  of  the  True  Cross” :  it  has  the  same  Flemish  type  of 

32  E.g.,  “Christ  before  Caiaphas,”  attributed  to  school  of  Marmion — Phila¬ 
delphia;  “Altarpiece  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  Calvary  with  Saints” — 
Paris;  “Mary  Going  to  the  Temple” — Merion;  and  “Tavern  Scene” — 
Merion. 

33  Illustration,  page  390. 
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figures,  color-ensemble  and  technical  proficiency ;  the  landscape  is  also 
Flemish,  with  the  conventional  sky  in  two  tones  of  blue.  Its  general 
execution  is  somewhat  heavier  than  in  “Miracle  of  the  True  Cross”; 
the  embroidered  gown  is  much  more  skillfully  done;  most  of  the 
women’s  faces  are  more  one-piece  in  effect  and  the  picture  as  a  whole 
shows  perhaps  a  greater  amount  of  the  red  and  dark  tones  used  so 
much  by  Bouts.  The  character  of  the  modeling  in  both  pictures  is 
clean-cut  in  contrast  to  the  relative  diffuseness  of  the  faces  in  the  Aix 
“Salome.” 


Christ  before  Caiaphas  34 
(Johnson  Collection,  Philadelphia) 

This  resembles  the  Louvre  “Miracle  of  the  True  Cross”  in  general 
color-scheme,  in  its  Flemish  drawing,  and  in  the  compositional  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  figures  into  larger  and  smaller  groups.  Figures  are  not 
so  well  drawn,  the  expressions  being  overdone  and  unreal — that  is, 
they  are  posed  rather  than  actually  doing  things;  color  is  not  so  well 
illuminated,  the  surface  is  less  rich  and  has  no  color-forms.  The 
general  color-scheme  is  rather  dull:  even  the  light,  bright,  delicate 
tones  in  the  gowns  of  the  small  group  of  figures  at  the  top  are  in¬ 
ferior  in  tones  and  relationships  to  a  similar  group  in  “Miracle  of 
the  True  Cross.”  The  flesh  may  be  a  trifle  less  brown  than  that 
of  typical  Flemings  but  it  is  not  French.  The  elongated  face  of  the 
figure  holding  the  thorny  stick  has  a  tendency  toward  the  French 
facial  type,  but  its  color,  light  and  general  drawing  are  more  like 
the  Flemish.  Space  is  adequately  treated  but  is  far  from  the  very 
fine  space-composition  of  the  Louvre  picture.  In  all  plastic  essentials 
the  panel  may  be  said  to  be  a  weak  replica  of  “Miracle  of  the  True 
Cross.” 

Legend  of  the  Juggler35 

La  Legende  du  Jongleur  (Louvre) 

The  form  of  this  small  picture,  formerly  attributed  to  Simon  Mar- 
mion,  leans  heavily  on  the  Flemish  tradition  and  seems  to  be  of  a  type 
midway  between  the  Berlin  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  and  the  Louvre 
“Miracle  of  the  True  Cross.”  The  flesh  of  a  brown  reddish-yellow 


34  Illustration,  page  389. 


35  Illustration,  page  391. 
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and  modeled  with  pronounced  highlights  is  an  inferior  interpretation 
of  the  manner  of  van  Eyck,  and  miniature-Flemish  painting  character¬ 
izes  the  still-life.  The  realistic  perspective  is  a  Flemish  rather  than  a 
French  attribute;  on  the  other  hand,  the  simplified  straight  folds  of 
the  red  gown  in  the  foreground  is  French  rather  than  Flemish,  the 
drawing  of  the  face  of  the  figure  on  the  cross  has  also  a  tendency 
toward  the  French,  and  the  mauve  tone  of  the  floor  is  a  French  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  Flemish  realistic  style.  As  an  entity,  the  picture  is  of 
the  miniature-Flemish  type  with  a  slight  French  tendency. 

Crowning  of  the  Virgin  36 
(No.  841,  Barnes  Foundation,  Merion) 

The  chief  interest  in  this  picture  concerns  its  deviations  from  the 
typical  Flemish  form.  It  has  been  expertized  as  a  Master  of  Mou- 
lins  but  that  attribution  has  little  if  any  objective  support.  The 
main  Flemish  features  are  the  drawing,  which  is  patterned  upon  that 
of  Bouts,  and  the  painting  of  flesh  in  the  style  of  van  der  Weyden; 
but  the  drawing  is  looser  and  more  gauche  than  in  Bouts  and  the 
flesh  is  less  skillfully  painted  than  van  der  Weyden’s.  Departures 
from  the  Flemish  form  are:  less  realistic  and  more  patterned  com¬ 
position;  flatter  modeling  and  space  treated  more  economically; 
folds,  indicated  by  actual  lines,  and  less  deep;  brocades,  which 
are  the  Master  of  Moulins  adaptation  of  the  Flemish  method, 
more  simplified ;  modeling  by  light  and  shadow  plus  linear 
contours;  plants  in  the  foreground  heavier  and  more  loosely 
drawn ;  distant  landscape  more  simplified  and  its  color  more 
like  the  Italian  green  than  the  Flemish  blue.  The  general  color- 
ensemble  is  also  unlike  the  Flemish  and  has  both  Italian  and  German 
features.  The  drapery  of  the  canopy  with  its  heavy  brown  shadows, 
and  the  angels  with  their  spots  of  accentuated  highlight  on  lips,  chin 
and  nose,  have  a  German  quality  of  color  and  heaviness.  Its  very 
slight  affiliation  with  the  Master  of  Moulins  tradition  is  the  rose  color 
and  porcelainlike  surface  in  the  flesh  of  Christ  which  is  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  “Pierre  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  Peter”  (Paris).  The  main 
differences  from  the  Master  of  Moulins  form  are  that  the  brocades 
are  more  simplified,  the  green  is  lighter  and  more  superficial,  and  the 

36  Illustration,  page  393. 


Altarpiece  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris 

82'K"  X  105%" 


Miracle  of  the  True  Cross  Paris 

2 6%"  X  2354" 

(See  page  381) 
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Christ  before  Caiaphas  Philadelphia 

193/4"  x  13" 

(See  page  385) 
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Solomon  and  Queen  of  Sheba 

(See  page  384) 
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St.  Anne  and  St.  Joachim 


(See  page  381) 
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Crowning  of  the  Virgin  Merion 

26"  X25" 

(See  page  386) 
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Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Anne  Amiens 

22^/2"  x  i61/^" 

(See  page  399) 
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draperies  are  heavier  in  execution.  The  picture  may  be  classified  as 
one  of  the  less  positive  forms  of  the  Franco-Flemish  tradition,  prob¬ 
ably  painted  in  the  borderland  between  France  and  the  Netherlands. 

Dead  Christ 37 

Le  Christ  Mort  (Gift  of  M.  Maciet — Louvre) 

This  small  panel  which  is  catalogued  as  of  the  fifteenth  century 
French  school,  has  little  to  distinguish  it  from  the  conventional 
Flemish  pictures  of  that  period  except  the  color  and  textural  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  flesh.  The  drawing  is  in  the  general  style  of  Bouts 
but  the  faces  are  somewhat  diffuse  and  are  patterned  with  small 
patches  of  light  on  the  lids,  under  the  eyes  and  nose,  and  on 
the  chin,  neck  and  fingers.  The  effect  of  the  light-pattern  is 
dramatic  but  because  it  is  achieved  by  obvious  means  it  becomes 
specious.  A  line  of  reflected  light  is  vaguely  perceptible  in  those 
contours  of  the  figure  of  Christ  which  define  both  sides  of  the 
body  and  right  arm.  Instead  of  contributing  to  the  modeling,  as 
lines  of  reflected  light  do  in  the  work  of  a  skilled  technician,  it  comes 
forward  in  this  picture  as  a  flat  border  extraneous  to  the  form. 

A  pervasive  mauve  tone  and  a  wooden  quality  in  both  flesh  and 
textiles  are  the  only  traits  that  link  the  picture  to  the  French  tradi¬ 
tion.  This  combination  of  Flemish  and  French  features,  and  the 
academic  and  unimaginative  execution,  indicate,  that  the  panel  is  of 
the  Franco-Flemish  borderland  and  painted  by  an  inferior  artist. 

Altarpiece  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  Calvary  with  Saints  38 
Retable  du  Parlement  de  Paris  .  .  .  (Louvre) 

This  large  altarpiece  is  hardly  more  than  an  academic  utilization 
of  conventional  Flemish  practices  of  the  van  der  Weyden-Bouts  type, 
with  occasional  German  heaviness.  The  only  French  tendencies  are 
found  in  the  treatment  of  part  of  the  landscape  and  in  the  color  of 
some  of  the  draperies. 

The  compositional  arrangement  of  the  background-landscape  at 
the  left  with  the  distant  hills,  architectural  features,  and  small  fig¬ 
ures  is  typically  Flemish,  but  the  purplish  suffusion  arising  from  a 
combination  of  various  shades  of  blue,  lavender,  ivory,  tan  and  cerise 

37  Illustration,  page  377.  38  Illustration,  page  387. 
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tempers  the  Flemish  framework  with  a  pervasive  French  subtlety. 
The  blue  notes  in  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  and  in  the  hills  have  a 
general  resemblance  to  similar  color-units  in  the  panels  of  the  Flem¬ 
ish  “Legend  of  St.  Ursula”  (Bruges),  although  the  blue  areas  are 
not  so  strongly  contrasted  with  the  adjacent  ivories  and  tans  as  in 
the  Bruges  pictures.  A  delicate  nuance  of  the  same  blue  persists  in 
the  landscape  proper,  extends  throughout  the  area  of  the  sky,  and 
becomes  part  of  the  lavender  tone  which  vaguely  permeates  most  of 
the  picture.  In  the  foreground,  the  purple  tone,  concentrated  in  the 
shadows  of  the  ivory-white  drapery  on  the  saint  at  the  right  of  the 
cross,  replaces  the  usual  blue  or  gray  shadows  of  the  Flemings  with 
a  color  more  often  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  French. 

The  altarpiece  is  an  example  of  rather  competent  but,  plastically, 
very  uneven  craftsmanship.  The  sharp  folds  of  the  loin  cloth  on 
Christ  are  solidly  painted  with  the  degree  of  reality  and  the  quality 
of  texture  and  surface  seen  in  the  Louvre  “Raising  of  Lazarus,” 
attributed  to  Froment.  As  a  whole,  the  color-scheme  is  monotonous 
and  with  very  little  enrichment  by  light,  although  much  light  is  used 
in  the  modeling  of  the  draperies  and  faces.  The  face  of  the  figure 
at  the  extreme  left  of  the  panel  is  modeled  with  a  pronounced  pattern 
of  light  and  shadow,  and  it  has  many  highlights  of  ivory  white.  The 
apparent  similarity  between  this  figure  and  Fouquet’s  “Charles  VII” 
(Paris)  is  confined  to  the  type  of  modeling  and  principally  to  literal 
details  of  portraits  of  the  same  man.  They  differ  in  that  the  color- 
suffusion  is  reddish  brown  in  the  Fouquet  and  a  mottled  brownish- 
yellow  with  green  shadows  in  the  altarpiece ;  furthermore,  the  face  in 
the  latter  has  fewer  wrinkles,  the  patterns  are  in  general  not  so  well 
defined,  and  while  the  total  drawing  of  the  face  is  plastically  expres¬ 
sive,  it  is  comparatively  flabby.  Some  of  the  faces  in  the  altarpiece 
have  the  Flemish  brown  color  tinged  with  a  deep  livid  greenish  cast 
reminiscent  of  the  Italians.  In  general,  they  are  heavily  painted  with 
overaccentuated  lights  related  to  brownish  shadows;  the  highlights 
vary  from  a  greenish  to  a  brownish  red,  and  occasionally  are  organized 
in  striking  patterns,  with  a  degree  of  chopped-up  character  some¬ 
what  reminiscent  of  the  above-mentioned  “Raising  of  Lazarus.” 
The  drawing,  although  strong  in  some  of  the  figures,  in  others 
tends  to  be  heavy,  as  in  the  Germans,  or  merely  literal.  The 
group  of  small  figures  in  the  middle  distance  to  the  right  are  taken 
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from  the  same  van  der  Weyden-Bouts  tradition  as  those  in  “Miracle 
of  the  True  Cross”  but  they  are  more  purely  Flemish  and  more  lit¬ 
eral  than  the  latter,  expressive  distortions  are  lacking,  their  drawing  is 
soft,  diffuse  and  mechanical.  This  lack  of  originality  and  plastic 
significance  characterizes  the  whole  picture,  from  the  weak  and  over- 
dramatic  version  of  the  Broederlam-Malouel  unit  in  the  small  medal¬ 
lion  over  the  cross,  to  the  generally  academic  interpretation  of 
Flemish  composition  and  sentimental  drama. 


II.  THE  AMIENS  SCHOOL 

The  pictures  in  the  Puy  Notre-Dame  room  in  the  Musee  de  Picar- 
die,  at  Amiens,  are  without  exception  totally  lacking  in  distinction. 
They  undoubtedly  constitute  a  definite  type  of  painting  but  the  fea¬ 
tures  they  have  in  common  are  unoriginal  and  of  extremely  indifferent 
merit.  The  most  obvious  characteristic  which  they  all  share  is  an 
overcrowded  composition  dominated  by  a  group  of  large  figures  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  picture. 

The  almost  slavish  subservience  to  the  Flemish  tradition  appears 
in  the  compositions,  in  the  poses  of  figures  and  expressions  of  faces, 
in  which  Roger  van  der  Weyden  and  Bouts  are  followed  with  ex¬ 
cessive  literalness.  Another  Flemish  influence,  harking  back  to  the 
Italians,  is  that  of  Quentin  Metsys,  to  whom  the  Amiens  school 
painters  are  deeply  indebted  in  their  use  of  color  and  in  their  drawing. 
Textiles  and  flesh  are  very  poorly  executed,  and  there  is  complete 
absence  of  surface  quality.  Even  the  effect  of  naivete,  when  present, 
is  not  a  genuine  expression,  but  a  mannerism  borrowed  from  their 
predecessors.  The  only  connection  with  the  French  tradition  is  the 
color  of  the  faces,  white  in  some,  rose  lavender  in  others;  but  this 
too  is  seen  in  pictures  of  other  traditions. 

The  exceedingly  low  order  of  value  prevalent  in  the  Amiens  school 
is  very  largely  due  to  an  atrocious  command  of  medium.  Every 
member  of  the  school  painted  superficially  and  mechanically:  they 
seem  like  house  painters  disporting  themselves  in  their  leisure  mo¬ 
ments. 
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Pour  notre  foy  militante  comtesse 

(Musee  de  Picardie,  Amiens) 

\  ■  • 

The  painting  of  the  flesh  in  this  panel  is  a  nearer  approach  to  a 

French  characteristic  than  exists  in  any  of  the  other  Amiens  school 
pictures  in  this  museum.  The  color  of  the  faces  is  ivory,  varying 
from  a  chalky-white  tone  to  a  mauve  or  lavender  tint;  this  together 
with  some  of  the  light  colors  scattered  throughout  the  picture  gives 
a  French  delicacy  to  the  basically  Italian  framework.  The  folds  of 
the  gowns  with  their  scarcely  indicated  depth  resemble  slightly  those 
in  the  Louvre  “Villeneuve  Pieta.” 

The  principal  Italian  influences  are  those  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli  and 
of  Uccello;  the  former,  in  the  drawing  of  the  Madonna  with  its 
accentuated  dots  of  light,  and  the  latter  in  the  compact  arrangement 
of  numerous  figures,  in  the  red  and  black  tones,  and  in  the  use  of 
many  spears  and  lances  placed  at  various  angles  throughout  the 
composition.  The  accentuation  of  planes  in  the  area  of  bright  colors 
at  the  top  of  the  picture  is  reminiscent  of  Lucas  van  Leyden. 

The  color  of  the  whole  panel  is  dry  but  bright  and  has  quite  a 
modern  feeling.  The  standing  man  at  the  extreme  right  of  the 
center,  with  an  elaborately  decorated  multicolored  costume,  is  some¬ 
what  grotesque,  with  exaggerated  movement;  its  effect  is  not  unlike 
that  of  figures  by  Picasso. 

The  picture  is  essentially  an  illustration,  not  an  integrated  plastic 
unit.  The  general  effect  resembles  a  large  miniature;  in  this,  as  in 
other  paintings  in  the  same  room,  the  compact  composition  and  the 
treatment  of  detail  in  gowns  are  probably  derivations  from  the  illu¬ 
minated  manuscripts. 

These  various  characteristics  indicate  that  the  picture  as  a  whole 
is  a  jumble  of  diverse  Flemish  and  Italian  influences  upon  which  a 
French  tendency  has  been  engrafted.  It  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the 
French  tradition  because  of  its  general  color-scheme,  its  ivory  tone 
of  the  flesh  and  its  chalky  surface. 
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Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Anne  39 

Scenes  de  la  vie  de  Ste.-Anne  (Musee  de  Picardie,  Amiens) 

These  two  panels  have  certain  superficial  resemblances  to  the 
Merion  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Mary” — the  masklike  faces  inte¬ 
grated  in  the  volume  of  the  head,  division  of  each  panel  into  two 
sections  by  gold-and-black  banded  columns,  distorted  perspective  of 
checkered  floor  elevated  like  a  screen,  and  a  figure  in  profile  almost 
silhouetted  against  the  background. 

The  most  striking  note  in  “Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Anne”  is 
the  surface  of  the  faces  streaked  throughout  with  fine  ridges  of  paint 
and  patterned  with  accentuated  highlights.  The  color  of  the  flesh 
ranges  from  reddish-brown  faces,  reddish-brown  complexions  with 
vague  suggestion  of  dark  green,  to  a  pronounced  chalky-white  cast. 
On  the  whole,  the  tone  of  the  flesh  is  not  so  white  as  in  numerous 
other  Amiens  school  pictures  in  the  same  room  of  this  gallery. 

These  two  panels  are  utterly  destitute  of  plastic  values,  and  are 
painted  so  crudely  that  they  seem  like  inferior  sign-paintings. 

Christ  Blessing,  and  Donors 

Le  Christ  Benissant  et  des  Donateurs  (Musee  de  Picardie,  Amiens) 

The  influences  are  chiefly  Flemish,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  the 
landscape,  the  type  of  angels  and  the  execution  of  the  trees.  The 
principal  departure  from  the  Flemings  is  in  the  feeling  of  the  flesh, 
in  which  there  are  isolated  streaks  of  light  on  the  nose,  cheeks,  lips, 
and  a  half-circle  of  light  on  the  upper  lip,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  Konrad  von  Soest.  The  wooden  texture  of  the  flesh  is  suggestive 
of  the  French,  but  it  has  none  of  the  ivory  or  peachblow. 


III.  FRANCO-FLEMISH  TYPE  WITH  ITALIAN  INFLUENCE 

Pieta 40 

(No.  85,  Barnes  Foundation,  Merion) 

In  this  small  panel  Flemish  drawing  and  Italian  bright  color,  each 
modified  in  details  and  related  to  plastic  features  present  in  early 
French  pictures,  enter  into  a  form  extremely  difficult  to  assign  to 

39  Illustration,  page  394.  40  Illustration,  page  403. 
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any  particular  tradition.  The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  gold 
background,  very  rare  in  the  Flemings,  and  by  the  compositional 
arrangement  of  the  Madonna  and  Christ,  which  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  in  Cosimo  Tura  and  Roger  van  der  Weyden  but  with  plastic 
differences.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  elements  in  the  pieta  both  support 
and  contradict  hypotheses  of  definite  classification. 

The  facial  expressions  are  in  general  similar  to  those  of  Dirk 
Bouts  and  Gerard  David,  but  the  drawing  being  somewhat  more 
loose,  the  features  are  less  well  defined  and  the  general  effect  is  more 
diffuse.  This  is  not  uncommon  in  one  of  the  types  of  French  pictures 
resulting  from  the  fusion  of  Flemish  drawing  and  Italian  color.41 
Reminiscences  of  Bouts  occur  also  in  the  light  tan  of  the  ground,  in 
the  deep  greenish-brown  hills  and  in  the  dark  green  of  foreground 
plants  with  highlights  of  brighter  green.  The  plants  are  less  detailed 
than  in  the  Flemings  and  are  somewhat  like  those  in  “St.  Catherine 
and  a  Bishop”  (Avignon).  The  principal  difference  between  the 
trees  in  the  pieta  and  those  of  the  Flemings  is  that  in  this  panel  the 
highlights  are  fewer  and  of  a  light  green  with  hardly  any  suggestion 
of  the  Flemish  golden  yellow.  The  colors  in  the  landscape  are  per¬ 
haps  better  illuminated  than  in  most  of  the  Flemings,  so  that  the 
surfaces  are  more  glowing  and  have  more  variations  in  nuances  of 
tones.  In  fact  throughout  the  picture  light  is  less  accentuated  and 
is  better  merged  with  the  color  than  in  the  Flemings. 

The  unit  of  the  Madonna  and  Christ  is  composed  in  a  manner 
closer  to  that  of  Roger  van  der  Weyden  (“Pieta” — Brussels)  than 
to  the  more  fluid  and  linearly  patterned  pieta  of  Cosimo  Tura.  The 
body  of  Christ  is  less  rigid  and  less  patterned  with  light  than  it  is 
in  the  van  der  Weyden,  the  arms  function  differently  in  the  composi¬ 
tion,  the  body  tapers  from  broad  shoulders  to  a  very  slender  waist, 
and  the  chest,  arms  and  legs  form  a  pattern  arranged  somewhat  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Moreover,  the  composition  is  more  in  planes, 
the  colors  are  quite  different  and  the  rosy  flesh  is  of  almost  uniform 
surface,  without  the  brown  shadows  of  van  der  Weyden.  In  their 
pose  and  relations  to  each  other,  the  two  figures  are  closest  of  all 
to  the  composition  of  the  French  pieta  at  Sospel,  although  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  body  of  Christ  across  the  Madonna’s  lap  is  less  rigid. 

The  bright  strawberry  red  of  the  Madonna’s  robe  and  the  deep 

41  E.g.,  the  Aix  “Salome”;  the  Merion  “Circumcision.” 
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turquoise  blue  of  her  mantle  in  relation  to  the  large  area  of  gold, 
dominate  the  color-scheme  in  spite  of  the  almost  typical  Flemish  tones 
in  the  landscape.  The  ensemble,  richer  and  more  glowing  than  in 
any  Flemish  picture,  would  be  almost  purely  Italian  if  it  were  not 
for  the  activity  of  the  large  expanse  of  rose  pink  in  the  body  of  Christ. 
The  latter  color  together  with  the  manner  of  its  use,  is  not  found  in 
Italian  paintings,  and  is  the  antithesis  of  the  livid  hues  in  which  van 
der  Weyden,  Bouts  and  David  usually  render  the  dead  Christ.  It 
has  a  pinkish  glow  but  is  so  subtly  lighted  that  the  surface  seems  of 
almost  uniform  color;  the  scarcely  perceptible  shadows  are  a  vague 
lavender  gray,  nothing  like  the  green  of  the  Italians.  The  slight 
accentuation  of  the  pink  on  the  knees  and  on  the  contour  of  one  thigh, 
and  of  the  grayish  lavender  on  part  of  the  chest  and  one  arm,  scarcely 
impair  the  uniformity  of  the  surface.  The  absence  of  anatomical 
accentuation  of  ribs  or  muscles,  and  of  linear  indications  of  creases, 
differentiate  the  appearance  of  the  body  from  the  usually  patterned 
depiction  in  the  Flemings  and  Italians.  The  face  of  Christ  is  of 
the  same  color  as  the  body;  the  slight  accentuation  of  light  spots  on 
the  eyelids,  nose,  lips  and  chin  and  their  relations  to  the  colored 
shadows  result  in  planes  of  color  which  give  a  quasi  sculptural  char¬ 
acter  to  the  head.  This  type  of  modeling  is  more  French  than  Flem¬ 
ish  or  Italian.  The  front  of  the  face  appears  somewhat  flat,  and  this 
also  is  a  French  trait.  The  flesh  with  its  rosy  glow  suffusing  a  some¬ 
what  naturalistic  complexion  tends  more  toward  French  color  than 
to  that  of  any  other  tradition.  This  color,  together  with  the  com¬ 
position  in  planes  and  the  diffuse  drawing  of  the  faces,  implants  a 
French  quality  amidst  the  Italian  color  and  the  Flemish  treatment 
of  landscape,  textiles  and  folds.  It  is  not  an  eclectic  picture  but  an 
integration  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  factors  in  a  form  of  high 
quality  and  distinct  individuality. 

St.  Catherine  and  a  Bishop  42 

Sainte-Catherine  et  un  saint  eveque  (Musee  Calvet,  Avignon) 

The  few  French  traits  in  this  picture  are  submerged  in  the  numer¬ 
ous  almost  unaltered  borrowings  from  the  conventional  Flemish, 
Italian  and  German  painting  of  the  period.  The  execution  of  the 


42  Illustration,  page  406. 
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draperies  and  brocades  is  basically  Flemish,  and  the  drawing  of  the 
man’s  head  is  chiefly  a  mixture  of  Italian,  Flemish  and  German  ele¬ 
ments. 

Several  factors  in  the  woman’s  figure  combine  to  change  it  from 
the  form  of  its  Flemish  prototypes,43  to  one  that  is  predominantly 
French.  It  has  about  the  same  degree  of  elongation  of  the  head  and 
neck  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body  as  that  in  the  woman’s 
figure  in  “Salome”  (Aix-en-Provence).  The  face  of  St.  Catherine  is 
so  subtly  modeled  with  patterns  of  light  and  shadow  that  the  general 
effect  is  that  of  a  uniform  one-piece  volume,  lighter  than  in  the  Flem¬ 
ings.  This  type  of  modeling,  the  clean-cut  linear  pattern  made  by 
the  features,  the  tendency  toward  an  ivory  tone  in  the  flesh,  together 
with  the  above-mentioned  elongation  of  the  head  give  a  decided 
French  feeling  to  this  unit.  The  flesh  seems  to  be  of  a  hard  substance 
but  with  a  surface  quality  not  entirely  like  the  texture  of  wood  or 
ivory  which  pervades  the  flesh  in  many  French  pictures. 

Another  feature  of  the  picture  that  might  be  considered  French 
is  the  rose  tone  in  the  face  of  the  Bishop ;  a  suggestion  of  orange  which 
pervades  the  rose  brings  the  color  of  the  flesh  nearer  to  that  of  the 
saint’s  face  in  “St.  John  and  Donor”  (Valenciennes)  than 
to  the  rose  suffusion  which  often  occurs  in  van  Eyck  and 
Memling  and  from  whom  the  rose  complexion  seems  to  be  de¬ 
rived.44  The  head  as  a  whole  differs  from  the  Flemings  in  the  type 
of  modeling:  essentially  Flemish  in  origin,  the  modeling  is  modified 
by  a  surface  texture  basically  Italian  though  more  closely  akin  to  that 
conventionally  used  by  the  Germans  of  the  period.  The  slight  yel¬ 
lowish-green  shadows  around  the  eyes  and  chin,  the  suggestion  of 
orange  pink  on  the  cheeks,  and  the  pink  highlights  on  the  tip  of  the 
nose,  on  the  eyelids  and  crow’s-foot  wrinkles  in  the  face  of  the  Bishop 
unite  in  a  type  of  flesh-painting  which  is  a  composite  of  Italian  and 
Flemish  practices  as  these  were  adapted  by  the  Germans.  French 
tendencies  in  this  head  are  vaguely  indicated  in  the  linear  pattern 
made  by  the  features,  and  in  the  departure  from  the  rose  complexion 
of  the  Flemings  toward  the  orange  tone  found  in  various  contexts 
in  other  pictures  connected  with  the  French  tradition. 

43  E.g.,  van  Eyck’s  “Marguerite,  Wife  of  the  Painter’’ — Bruges;  van  der 
Weyden’s  “Seven  Sacraments” — Antwerp. 

44  Cf.  “Marguerite,  Wife  of  the  Painter,”  van  Eyck — Bruges;  “Old 
Woman,”  Memling — Paris. 
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Altarpiece  of  Champmol 

Left  shutter,  63-)4"  x  $llA" 

(See  page  442) 
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Altarpiece  of  Champmol 

Right  shutter,  63^4"  x  51^" 

(See  page  442) 
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St.  Catherine  and  a  Bishop  Avignon 

26%"  x  19  J4" 

(See  page  401) 
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With  the  exceptions  just  noted,  the  form  of  “St.  Catherine  and  a 
Bishop”  contains  factors  more  typical  of  other  traditions  than  of  the 
French.  For  instance,  while  the  arrangement  of  the  immediate  fore¬ 
ground,  the  path,  the  middleground  and  the  gold  setting  recall  the 
Merion  French  pieta,  the  painting  of  the  leaves  is  coarse,  the  color 
of  the  path  is  superficial  and  the  general  execution  of  the  foliage  is 
of  the  heavy,  crude,  conventional  quality  and  mechanical  technique 
found  in  many  academic  German  paintings  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
This  is  true  also  of  the  crudely  drawn  black  linear  decorations  on 
the  gold  crown,  halo  and  staff. 

The  heavy  brocades  and  the  patterns  of  the  folds  are  Flemish  in 
effect  as  well  as  in  technique,  and  the  slight  modifications  of  the 
original  sources  constitute  individual  rather  than  French  interpreta¬ 
tions.  The  red  mantle  of  St.  Catherine,  rich  in  surface  color,  has 
its  folds  defined  by  red  angular  lines  and  dark  red  shadows.  From 
the  latter  there  emerge  series  of  regularly  spaced  red  dots  which  subtly 
graduate  the  modeling  and  soften  the  angularity  of  the  folds.  This 
technique  is  employed  for  a  similar  purpose  but  in  a  heavier  manner 
in  Memling’s  “Altarpiece  of  St.  Christopher”  (Bruges)  and  also  in 
the  Louvre  “Pierre  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  Peter”  and  “Anne  de  Beau- 
jeu  and  St.  John.”  Individual  variations  of  Flemish  methods  are 
perceptible  also  in  the  brocades.  The  unforeshortened  motifs  across 
the  folds  are  outlined  in  red,  and  the  effect  of  gold  is  achieved  by 
single  hatchings  of  light  and  dark  yellow  upon  a  greenish-tan  founda¬ 
tion,  with  dots  of  lighter  yellow  in  places.  A  novel  application  of 
the  Flemish  technique  is  found  in  the  short  parallel  strokes  of  light 
yellow  on  the  edge  of  the  shaded  side  of  the  fold ;  they  function  as 
a  line  of  reflected  light  and  contribute  to  the  roundness  of  the  unit. 
No  real  solidity,  however,  is  conveyed.  Indeed,  while  they  are  skill¬ 
fully  painted,  all  the  draperies  and  brocades  seem  as  if  they  were 
suspended  on  a  rack  and  not  as  if  they  were  enveloping  three-dimen¬ 
sional  figures. 

The  general  flatness  of  the  draperies  combined  with  a  certain 
degree  of  posed  rigidity  in  the  figures  results  in  a  naive  presentation 
of  subject-matter  more  suggestive  of  the  French  than  of  the  Flemish, 
Italian  or  German  tradition.  With  all  the  rigidity  and  pose,  each 
of  the  figures  has  a  feeling  of  life,  clearly  representative  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  expression  of  the  period,  and  due  to  the  relations  between  the 
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color-areas  which  not  only  make  highly  decorative  patterns  in  them¬ 
selves  but  are  organized  in  an  appealing  color-composition.  How¬ 
ever,  the  glare  of  the  repainted  gold  background  and  the  lack  of 
relations  between  the  pattern  of  the  right  outline  of  the  woman’s 
figure  and  that  of  the  left  outline  of  the  Bishop’s  make  of  the  picture 
a  composition  of  two  separate  units  rather  than  a  single  compositional 
entity.  On  the  whole,  “St.  Catherine  and  a  Bishop”  is  a  mechani¬ 
cally  executed  picture  with  eclectic  selections  from  various  traditions 
including  the  French.  It  represents  a  type  of  painting  done  in  the 
south  of  France  in  a  milieu  of  strong  Flemish  and  Italian  influences. 

St.  Catherine  and  the  Philosophers 

Ste.-Catherine  et  les  Philosophes  (Musee,  Dijon) 

This  small  composition,  catalogued  as  of  the  fifteenth  century 
Flemish  school,  is  somewhat  allied  to  the  type  of  Franco-Flemish 
pictures  represented  by  “Salome”  (Aix-en-Provence)  in  its  combina¬ 
tion  of  bright  colors  with  brilliant  surface — bright  red,  purplish 
lavender,  green,  yellow — contrasted  with  darker  areas.  The  paint¬ 
ing  is  crude  and  closer  to  conventional  Flemish  forms  than  is 
“Salome.” 

IV.  THE  TRADITION  OF  THE  MASTER  OF  MOULINS  45 

A  study  of  the  various  pictures  attributed  to  the  Master  of  Mou- 
lins  reveals  a  basic  difference  between  their  plastic  qualities  and 
those  of  the  triptych  “Virgin  in  Glory,”  in  the  Moulins  Cathedral. 
That  triptych  is  so  much  inferior  to  the  Louvre  and  Brussels 
pictures,  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  and  “Virgin  with  Infant 
Jesus  Adored  by  the  Angels,”  and  all  three  panels  differ  so  much 
in  plastic  essentials,  that  they  are  obviously  the  work  of  different 
individuals.  The  same  confusion  exists  in  the  classification  of  the 
numerous  pictures,  including  those  at  London,  Paris,  Autun,  Mu¬ 
nich,  Glasgow  and  Chicago,  all  of  which  have  been  attributed  to 
the  painter  of  the  Moulins  triptych.  A  number  of  these  have  suffi¬ 
cient  traits  in  common  to  make  a  somewhat  similar  general  form; 
but  in  each  picture  that  form  differs  materially  in  its  constitutive 

45  Illustrations,  pages  207,  210,  420,  421,  422,  435,  436,  437,  438. 
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essentials  and  the  works  embody  greatly  varying  degrees  of  individ- 
uality  and  plastic  value. 

The  general  form  represented  by  the  best  of  this  type — i.e.,  “St. 
Magdalen  and  Donor”  and  “Virgin  with  Infant  Jesus  Adored  by 
the  Angels”  46 — has  a  French  identity  although  it  is  built  upon  almost 
literally  reproduced  Flemish  and  Italian  elements.  It  acquires  indi¬ 
viduality  by  the  qualities  of  the  color  and  their  relationships,  by  its 
genuinely  plastic  drawing,  and  the  very  personal  methods  of  handling 
space,  of  modeling  and  of  applying  paint. 

Flemish  sources. 

Of  all  the  Flemish  influences  at  play  in  the  Master  of  Moulins 
form,  that  of  Hugo  van  der  Goes  is  the  strongest.  The  influence 
relates  principally  to  the  color  and  modeling  of  the  flesh,  to  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  an  alabasterlike  surface,  to  the  quality  of  the  reds  and  blues 
in  textiles  and  to  high  technical  ability.  These  characteristics  in  the 
Master  of  Moulins  type  result  from  modifications  of  van  der  Goes’ 
version  of  the  forms  of  van  Eyck,  van  der  Weyden  and  Dirk  Bouts. 

The  clean-cutness  of  van  Eyck  and  Bouts  is  maintained  in  van 
der  Goes’  drawing  but  the  patterns  made  by  wrinkles  are  diminished, 
and  the  relations  between  light  and  shadow  produce  an  effect  different 
from  that  in  the  previous  Flemings.  The  flesh  is  more  obviously 
permeated  with  light  than  in  the  antecedent  Flemings,  and  the  shad¬ 
ows  are  less  compartmental.  Moreover,  narrow  bands  of  reflected 
light,  used  previously  by  van  Eyck  and  Bouts,  are  emphasized  in  van 
des  Goes  and  are  more  obviously  used  to  produce  the  rounded  three- 
dimensional  character  of  the  volume.  Also,  the  texture  and  color  of 
the  flesh  are  not  so  realistic  as  in  van  Eyck ;  the  complexions  vary  from 
a  whitish  gray,  an  ashen  cast  with  lavender  tinge,  an  ivory  foundation 
with  greenish  shadows,  to  a  rosy  suffusion  with  large  areas  of  green. 
In  general,  even  when  the  patterns  of  light  and  dark  are  pronounced, 
van  der  Goes’  modeling  of  flesh  results  in  a  full-rounded  volume 
which,  by  its  oneness,  smoothness  and  alabasterlike  texture,  differs 
from  the  relatively  chopped-up  and  realistic  modeling  of  Bouts,  the 
lightness  of  van  der  Weyden  and  the  delicate  and  subtly  patterned 
masses  of  van  Eyck.  The  smoothness  of  van  der  Goes’  flesh-painting 
originates  in  his  Flemish  predecessors,  but  the  surface  quality  of  the 

46  See  pages  201,  204,  in  chapter  “Franco-Flemish  Tradition.” 
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paint,  together  with  the  heavy  firm  contour  and  the  patterns  of  light, 
give  to  the  relatively  opaque  color  the  appearance  of  an  alabaster, 
porcelain  or  glass  substance.47 

The  totality  of  these  modifications  of  the  Flemish  form  by  van 
der  Goes  reappears  in  the  type  of  pictures  represented  by  “Virgin 
with  Infant  Jesus  Adored  by  the  Angels”  and  “St.  Magdalen  and 
Donor” ;  some  of  the  features  occur  in  isolation  in  the  other  paintings 
also  ascribed  to  the  Master  of  Moulins.  Van  der  Goes’  character¬ 
istics  are  not  exactly  duplicated  in  any  of  these  pictures  but  his  form 
represents  the  foundation  upon  which  they  are  built.  On  the  whole 
his  surfaces  have  less  gloss,  waxiness,  alabaster-porcelain  quality,  and 
uniformity  than  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  and  “Virgin  with  In¬ 
fant  Jesus  Adored  by  the  Angels”;  but  in  neither  of  these  two  pic¬ 
tures  are  decoration  and  psychological  character  so  well  integrated  as 
in  the  Brussels  van  der  Goes  “Holy  Family,”  in  which  facial  expres¬ 
sions  are  lively,  vivid  and  representative  of  active  minds;  the  expres¬ 
sions  in  the  Master  of  Moulins  tradition  are  somewhat  more  stolid 
and  static,  more  set  in  restful  poses  and  less  charged  with  mental  or 
emotional  content.  Also,  van  der  Goes’  drawing  of  eyes,  with  double¬ 
curve  upper  eyelid,  is  closer  to  the  van  der  Weyden-Bouts  type;  in 
the  Master  of  Moulins  type  of  pictures,  the  eyes  are  generally  more 
like  Gerard  David’s  but  the  drawing  is  firmer  and  at  times  the  famil¬ 
iar  slant  and  wistful  expression  of  David  are  accentuated. 

The  form  of  the  Master  of  Moulins  tradition  is  indebted  in  other 
respects  to  van  der  Goes  and  to  the  Flemings  in  general.  The  natural 
bearing  of  the  figures  results  from  the  use  of  the  realistic  drawing  of 
van  Eyck,  of  the  Master  of  Flemalle  and  of  van  der  Weyden.  The 
general  cast  of  the  figures  and  their  firm  cameolike  drawing  originate 
in  the  solid  volumes  of  van  Eyck  and  van  der  Goes,  and  in  the  clean- 
cut  egg-shaped  faces  of  van  der  Weyden  and  Bouts:  faces  with  high 
rounded  foreheads,  thin  arched  eyebrows,  heavy  eyelids,  sensitively 
rounded  lips,  nose  and  chin — all  drawn  with  solid  color,  sharp  con¬ 
tour  and  narrow  bands  of  reflected  light.  The  tendency  to  detailed 
representation  of  textures  in  brocades,  rugs,  jeweled  ornaments, 
wings  and  stuffs,  and  the  smooth  glossy  surface  of  the  paint,  are  like- 

47  This  glasslike  fragility  of  structure  occurs  in  the  Italians,  e.g.,  Masac¬ 
cio’s  “Madonna  and  Child” — London;  Piero  della  Francesca’s  “Baptism  of 
Christ” — London. 
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wise  derivatives  from  van  Eyck’s  tradition.  The  painting  of  stuffs 
in  general  comes  chiefly  from  the  Flemish  tradition  although  the 
bright  color-scheme  of  the  draperies  is  derived  from  the  Italians. 
The  treatment  of  landscape  is  also  of  Flemish  derivation,  and  close 
to  Memling  and  van  der  Goes  in  the  simplified  treatment  of  distant 
hills.48 

Italian  derivations. 

The  form  of  the  Master  of  Moulins  tradition  differs  from  the 
Flemish  in  that  the  compositional  arrangements  are  usually  less  varied, 
the  palette  is  brighter  and  lighter  in  tone,  the  color-areas  are  more 
strikingly  contrasted  with  each  other  and  their  decorative  quality  is 
more  evident.  All  these  factors  point  to  an  engrafting  of  Italian  traits 
upon  the  Flemish  framework.  The  Italian  derivations  vary  in  each  of 
the  pictures  herein  discussed.  The  Byzantine-Italian  compositional 
plan  of  bilateral  duplication  of  units  is  so  modified  in  the  pictures  at 
Moulins  and  Brussels  that  a  great  degree  of  rhythmic  movement  is 
given  to  the  solid  masses.  The  bright  color-scheme  in  the  central 
panel  of  the  Moulins  triptych  is  common  in  early  Florentine  and 
Sienese  work,  and  some  of  the  delicate  colors  are  slight  modifications 
of  those  in  Lorenzo  Monaco,  Fra  Angelico  and  Simone  Martini. 
The  particular  tone  and  quality  of  orange  yellow  is  reminiscent  of 
Ghirlandaio,49  as  is  also  the  general  tendency  to  use  glittering  bright 
colors  very  strikingly  contrasted  with  dark  shades.  In  the  other 
pictures  of  the  Moulins  tradition  the  dramatic  relations  are  free  from 
Ghirlandaio’s  superficiality,  garishness,  banality  and  speciousness  but 
are  fundamentally  Italian  in  their  bright  color-scheme.  Similar 
blending  of  Italian  and  Flemish  elements  occurs  in  the  painting  of  the 
flesh:  the  cameo  quality  in  the  faces  differs  from  that  of  Bouts  in 
that  its  more  pronounced  oneness  of  volume  is  achieved  by  less  ac¬ 
centuated  patterns  of  color  and  light;  light  and  shadow  are  so  skill¬ 
fully  blended  that  the  relative  one-piece  effect  suggests  Pisanello  and 
Domenico  Veneziano. 

48  Cf.  painting  of  distant  blue  hill  in  the  Autun  “Nativity  and  Cardinal 
Rolin,”  the  Louvre  “Pierre  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  Peter”  and  “Anne  de  Beaujeu 
and  St.  John,”  the  Glasgow  “Saint  and  Donor”  and  in  the  left  shutter  of 
Bouts’  “Martyrdom  of  St.  Hippolytus,”  painted  by  van  der  Goes  (Bruges). 

49  E.g.,  “Visitation” — Paris. 
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The  particular  form  in  which  are  fused  the  above-mentioned 
modifications  of  Italian  and  Flemish  elements  has  a  number  of  quali¬ 
ties  approaching  those  of  the  French  tradition.  Figures,  heads,  hands, 
are  not  so  realistic  as  in  the  Flemings,  not  so  artificially  posed  nor 
so  graceful  as  in  some  of  the  Italians:  they  have  more  of  the  graceful 
rigidity  characteristic  of  the  French.  The  general  quality  of  the 
color  stands  between  the  superficiality  found  in  minor  Italian  painters 
(Fra  Angelico,  Ghirlandaio),  the  exotic  tinsel  gloss  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  (Konrad  Witz),  and  the  pervasive  heaviness  and  realism  of 
the  Flemings.  In  this  respect,  it  approaches  the  semistructural  solid¬ 
ity  and  decorative  quality  of  the  French.  Color-notes  which,  in¬ 
dividually,  are  duplicates  of  the  Italians,  are  set  in  such  different 
relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  linear  elements  that  the  color-com¬ 
position  as  a  whole  acquires  the  more  clean-cut  character  of  early 
French  painting.  The  sharply  compartmental  color-areas  serve  the 
familiar  French  purpose  of  defining  planes;  they  also  substitute  pat¬ 
terned  screenlike  settings  for  the  Flemish  realistic  deep  distance. 
Figures  and  settings  are  essentially  contrasting  color-compartments, 
and  their  organization  in  the  Moulins,  Paris,  and  Brussels  pictures  is 
as  much  one  of  color-areas  as  of  planes  in  minimized  space.  Certain 
rich  textural  qualities  produced  by  the  relations  between  various 
tones  of  black  and  red  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  and  “Virgin 
in  Glory”  are  found  in  other  Franco-Flemish  pictures,  as  in  “Scenes 
from  the  Life  of  Mary”  (Merion)  and  in  the  so-called  Brabant  school 
portrait  “Margaret  of  Austria”  (Paris).  There  is  also  a  general  sim¬ 
ilarity  to  the  Berlin  “Legend  of  St.  Bertin”  in  the  relations  between 
green  and  red  textiles,  even  though  the  effect  in  the  latter  is  more  uni¬ 
formly  solid  and  convincing.  The  pronounced  ivory  cast  in  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  flesh  is  fundamentally  French,  quite  distinct  from  the  usual 
reddish-brown  complexion  of  the  Flemings  and  the  more  variously 
colored  flesh  of  the  Italians.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  donor  of  “St. 
Magdalen  and  Donor,”  the  flesh  acquires  a  pervasive  peachblow  effect 
from  the  relation  of  the  general  rose  ivory  to  smaller  areas  of  rose 
lavender. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  the  form  of  the  Master  of 
Moulins  tradition  does  not  represent  a  type  of  painting  as  purely 
French  as  that  of  either  the  Greolieres  altarpiece,  “Entombment” 
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(Paris),  or  the  Louvre  “Villeneuve  Pieta”:  the  tendencies  toward 
the  French  tradition  are  too  much  compromised  by  the  Flemish  frame¬ 
work  of  the  general  form.  Within  this  category  the  individuality  of 
the  Master  of  Moulins  type  at  its  best  stands  out  with  definite  and 
very  individual  plastic  qualities. 

Specific  characteristics  of  the  Master  of 
Moulins  tradition. 

The  method  of  painting  flesh  is  a  plastic  reconstruction  of  elements 
found  in  Pisanello,  Domenico  Veneziano,  van  Eyck,  Bouts  and  espe¬ 
cially  van  der  Goes,50  but  in  final  form  it  differs  from  each  of  its 
sources  and  also  from  other  French  primitive  types.  A  deep  tone 
of  ivory  is  tempered  with  very  subtle  greenish,  bluish,  rose  or  brown¬ 
ish  tones,  and  the  whole  surface  is  permeated  with  light.  A  firm, 
clean-cut  outline  and  a  particularly  smooth  pasty  texture  of  the 
paint  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  full-rounded  volume  with  a  glossy 
surface  of  alabaster  appearance.  The  absence  of  overaccentuated 
shadows  emphasizes  the  broad  illumination  of  the  color  and  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  roundness  of  the  cameolike  modeling.  The  narrow  bands 
of  reflected  light  along  shaded  contours  form  less  obvious  patterns 
than  in  van  der  Goes  and,  without  losing  their  decorative  value,  they 
play  a  more  active  role  in  the  modeling. 

Light  is  used  in  varying  degree  of  skill,  reaching  its  fullest  value 
as  an  aid  to  expression  in  the  painting  of  flesh ;  in  the  textiles  it  is 
relatively  more  decorative  than  constructive.  The  highlights  on  the 
draperies  are  rhythmically  related  to  each  other  and  to  the  shadows, 
and  form  greatly  varied  units  of  graceful  linear  movement;  but  often 
these  areas  of  light  are  merely  superimposed  adventitious  patterns, 
instead  of  being  fused  with  the  color  to  achieve  richness  of  surface 
or  reality  of  texture. 

The  general  color-organization  acquires  an  individual  form  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  in  any  other  tradition  by  its  particular  contrasts  and 
relations  of  greens,  reds  and  yellows.  Especially  characteristic  are 
the  notes  of  cool  grass-green,  of  bright  orange-lemon  yellow,  of  jux¬ 
taposed  areas  of  rose  and  green  and,  particularly  in  “Virgin  in  Glory” 
and  vSt.  Magdalen  and  Donor,”  of  deep  black  related  to  rich  velvety 
red. 

60  See  pages  85,  278,  in  chapters  “Flesh-painting”  and  “Portraiture.” 
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The  definite,  geometrical  areas  of  bright  and  dark  colors  are 
organized  in  highly  patterned  and  richly  colorful  units  which  en¬ 
hance  the  appeal  of  the  treatment  of  space.  In  several  instances 
space-composition  is  of  that  high  order  in  which  there  is  a  flow  from 
figure  to  figure,  each  placed  at  such  intervals  from  the  others  that 
both  the  masses  and  spaces  are  integrated  in  a  total  harmonious 
space-form.  The  relations  are  generally  between  unusual  contrasts 
of  bright  and  brilliant  colors.  Hands  spread  out  in  unusual  posi¬ 
tions  are  much  in  evidence  in  the  pattern  of  the  space-composition ; 
they  often  seem  to  float  in  an  airy  spaciousness.  Their  drawing  is 
a  variation  of  the  Flemish  type :  the  thumb  and  little  finger  usually 
extend  away  from  the  other  three  fingers  which  tend  also,  at  times, 
to  be  slightly  separated. 

A  study  of  the  Franco-Flemish  pictures  which  are  said  to  have 
been  painted  by  the  Master  of  Moulins  (Autun,  Glasgow,  London, 
Munich,  etc.)  makes  it  evident  that  the  error  in  attributing  these 
to  the  unknown  painter  of  the  Moulins  triptych  is  due  to  literal 
resemblance  of  facial  types,  to  similar  position  of  hands  and  fingers, 
to  similar  pattern  of  halos  and  brocades  and  to  common  derivations 
of  compositional  arrangements.  But  attitudes,  grouping,  icono- 
graphic  detail,  cast  of  figures,  are  far  from  being  synonymous  with 
plastic  form ;  therefore  similarity  in  such  elements  is  insufficient  to 
establish  identity  of  authorship.  It  is  due  to  gross  errors  of  this  type 
that  the  “Angels”  decorating  the  ceiling  of  the  Jacques-Coeur  Palace, 
at  Bourges,  have  been  considered  as  an  influence  upon  the  Moulins 
triptych.  The  painted  ceiling  has  no  plastic  kinship  with  the  French 
tradition. 

Virgin  in  Glory 

La  Vierge  en  Gloire  (Cathedrale,  Moulins) 

This  triptych  has  few  traits  in  common  with  the  other  pictures 
attributed  to  the  Master  of  Moulins,  and  even  the  features  which 
they  all  derive  from  the  Flemish  and  Italian  traditions,  here  fall 
short  of  their  fuller  plastic  expression  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor” 
and  ‘“Virgin  with  Infant  Jesus  Adored  by  the  Angels.”  Moreover, 
the  triptych  has  fewer  French  traits  than  either  of  the  two  pictures 
mentioned;  indeed  its  connection  with  the  French  tradition  is  so  very 
tenuous  as  to  be  almost  negligible. 
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The  general  form  of  the  triptych  is  a  mixture  of  the  influences 
of  van  der  Weyden  and  Ghirlandaio;  its  execution  is  lighter  than 
that  of  Gerard  David  and  the  utilization  of  van  der  Goes’  character¬ 
istics  is  not  very  marked.  The  color-ensemble  has  practically  no 
feeling  of  the  French;  its  bright,  glary,  glittering  tones  link  it  more 
closely  with  the  Italian  than  with  any  other  tradition,  although  the 
pervasive  exotic  gloss  resembles  that  of  the  early  Germans  and  gives 
to  the  central  panel  a  superficial  decalcomania  quality.  The  colors, 
skillfully  enriched  by  light,  scintillate  and  shimmer  with  an  irides¬ 
cent  glow  which  attains  its  climax  in  the  setting  of  the  multicolored 
central  panel.51  The  patterns  of  light  vie  with  the  bright  and  bril¬ 
liant  colors  as  outstanding  features  of  the  triptych  and  contribute 
largely  to  its  decorative  value.  The  fusion  of  light  with  color  is 
accomplished  with  very  different  degree  of  skill ;  light  is  satisfactorily, 
though  not  extremely  well,  employed  in  the  painting  of  the  flesh ; 
it  is  extraordinarily  successful  in  the  red  sleeve  of  the  small  kneeling 
figure  in  the  right  panel ;  in  some  of  the  areas  it  is  so  merely  super¬ 
imposed  that  it  fails  to  illuminate  and  enrich  the  color.  No  such 
isolation  occurs  in  either  the  Brussels  or  Paris  picture ;  in  the  triptych, 
the  isolated  patterns  of  light,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  donor’s  sleeve 
in  the  right  panel,  are  mere  surface  decorations. 

The  painting  of  the  flesh  is  less  original,  less  expressive  and  nearer 
to  the  sources  of  derivation  than  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  and 
“Virgin  with  Infant  Jesus  Adored  by  the  Angels.”  As  in  these, 
there  is  no  actual  feeling  of  flesh,  but  the  departure  from  realistic 
appearance  differs,  and  it  is  not  contributory  to  genuine  plastic  con¬ 
struction.  The  pronounced  alabaster  appearance  of  the  flesh  in  “St. 
Magdalen  and  Donor”  is  absent  from  the  triptych,  although  some 
of  the  faces  have,  in  varying  degree,  a  textural  quality  somewhat 
resembling  wood,  porcelain  or  alabaster.  The  texture  of  the  flesh 
in  general  is  more  like  that  of  putty  and  its  relatively  uniform  sur¬ 
face  is  patterned  by  subtle  highlights  and  slight  bluish  shadows.  The 
color  of  the  flesh  is  not  uniform  in  all  the  figures,  the  rule  being  a 
rather  close  adherence  to  the  Flemish  or  Italian  source  from  which 
the  particular  figure  is  taken.  The  complexion  is  sometimes  white, 

51  An  effect  similar  to  this  multicolored  aureole  occurs  in  van  der  Wey¬ 
den’s  compositions  “Last  Judgment”  (Beaune)  and  “Christ,  the  Redeemer, 
between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John”  (Paris).  It  seems  to  be  a  Flemish  version 
of  the  Italian  mandorla. 
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rose  or  rose  yellow,  sometimes  naturalistic,  or  else  of  a  livid  cast 
with  marked  greenish  shadows.  None  of  these  tones  is  like  those 
in  the  Louvre  or  Brussels  pictures,  although  the  rose  or  rose  yellow 
of  the  donor’s  face,  in  the  left  panel,  recalls  the  tone  of  the  flesh  in 
the  Munich  “Cardinal  Charles  II  of  Bourbon”  and  in  some  of  the 
faces  in  “Pierre  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  Peter”  and  in  “Nativity  and 
Cardinal  Rolin.” 

The  modeling  of  the  flesh,  effected  with  light  and  shadow,  is  of 
the  Flemish  type.  It  is,  in  general,  nearer  to  David’s  manner  than 
to  that  of  van  der  Goes,  except  in  the  figure  of  the  infant.  In  this, 
the  use  of  light,  especially  of  lines  of  reflected  light  along  contours, 
is  clearly  an  influence  of  van  der  Goes.  The  modeling,  however,  is 
not  so  delicate  and  the  figure  of  the  infant  is  less  fragile  than  in 
van  der  Goes  and  also  less  solid  than  in  “Virgin  with  Infant  Jesus 
Adored  by  the  Angels.”  In  most  of  the  faces  the  patterns  of  light 
and  shadow  are  less  pronounced  than  in  van  der  Goes  and  very  much 
less  subtly  merged  than  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.”  The  line  of 
reflected  light  is  a  rather  constant  feature  of  the  modeling,  but  its 
unskillful  use  results  occasionally  in  the  effect  of  a  crease  in  the  sur¬ 
face  instead  of  in  a  contribution  to  the  roundness  of  the  volume; 
examples  of  this  occur  in  the  left  side  of  the  Madonna’s  face  and 
neck  and  in  the  left  cheek  of  the  small  kneeling  figure  in  the  right 
panel.  As  a  consequence  of  this  technique  and  the  deficient  plastic 
use  of  color,  the  figures  lack  the  three-dimensional  solidity  and  the 
firmness  of  those  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.” 

The  drawing  in  general,  while  skillfully  executed,  achieves  a  suc¬ 
cessful  illustration  rather  than  a  fully-realized  plastic  form.  It  is 
Flemish  and  Italian  in  almost  equal  parts,  with  little  originality  or 
personality,  but  with  an  extraordinary  command  of  varied  rhythmic 
effects,  and  a  great  deal  of  skill  in  the  depiction  of  free  graceful 
movements  and  intent  facial  expressions.  For  example,  the  angels 
above  the  Madonna  are  so  freely  and  lightly  drawn  that  they  seem 
to  be  actually  floating.  The  drawing  is  more  sharply  linear  than 
in  any  other  painting  of  this  category;  every  face  is  clean-cut,  with¬ 
out  a  trace  of  diffuseness.  However,  the  drawing  is  not  so  firm  nor  so 
solid  as  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor,”  though  likewise  done  without 
the  use  of  actual  line  of  contour.  The  pious  facial  expressions  are 
convincing  and  free  from  oversweetness  or  sentimentality;  but  this 
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is  merely  to  say  that  they  are  pictorially  good  illustrations,  for  in 
not  one  of  the  units  is  the  drawing  solid  in  the  sense  that  it  effects 
a  synthesis  of  all  the  plastic  means,  with  color  as  the  dominating 
element. 

The  painting  of  the  textiles,  on  the  whole,  comes  more  from  the 
Flemings  than  from  the  Italians;  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  literal 
representation  of  surface  appearances,  but  conveys  almost  none  of 
the  realistic  qualities  of  the  Flemings.  This  may  be  appreciated  by 
a  comparison  of  the  painting  of  the  ermine  fur  with  the  cuff  of  the 
donor  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.”  The  ermine  in  the  latter  is 
so  rendered  in  solid  color  that  it  gives  the  feeling  of  real  fur;  in  the 
triptych  the  color  of  the  ermine  lacks  structural  quality  and  the  areas 
of  fur  look  like  mere  painted  surfaces.  A  striking  contrast  to  this 
defective  use  of  color  is  the  garnet  bodice  of  the  small  kneeling  figure 
in  the  right  panel.  This  color,  which  conveys  the  feeling  of  rich 
velvet,  is  so  deep  and  so  much  enriched  by  light  that  its  quality  ap¬ 
proaches  that  of  Titian.  It  is  more  like  the  similar  unit  in  the  so- 
called  Brabant  school  portrait  “Margaret  of  Austria”  (Paris)  than 
like  the  garnet  bodice  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor,”  although  drawn 
and  modeled  in  the  same  general  manner  as  the  latter.  The  rich 
brocades  in  the  side  panels  of  the  triptych  resemble  tooled  Cordova 
leather,  but  are  not  so  heavy  as  those  seen  in  early  Spanish  paintings. 
The  corner  of  a  rug  in  each  of  the  side  panels  underneath  the  bro¬ 
caded  pillows  is  executed  in  a  Flemish  color-scheme,  as  in  “Virgin 
with  Infant  Jesus  Adored  by  the  Angels,”  in  flat  mosaiclike  pattern, 
but  painted  somewhat  more  heavily  than  in  the  Flemings.  With 
the  exceptions  just  noted,  the  rest  of  the  textiles  are  of  the  general 
type  of' painted  surfaces  found  in  conventional  pictures  of  all  tradi¬ 
tions,  of  some  decorative  but  of  little  or  no  expressive  value.  The 
folds  are  less  angular  than  in  van  der  Weyden,  more  like  those  in 
Bouts,  and  are,  in  the  main,  part  of  a  superficial  embellishment. 

The  treatment  of  space  is  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  French  trait 
in  the  entire  triptych.  Compartmental  areas  of  contrasting  color 
are  organized  in  planes  receding  in  minimized  space;  the  volumes 
are  arranged  compactly  against  the  patterned  screenlike  setting  typical 
of  the  French. 

The  mass-composition  of  the  central  panel  follows  the  Byzantine- 
Italian  type,  with  its  bilateral  symmetry;  the  conventional  formula 
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is  modified  by  the  unusual,  bright,  and  glittering  colors  and  by  a 
fluidity  of  curvilinear  rhythms  which  imparts  a  positive  appeal  and 
a  distinctive  character.  This  graceful  movement  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  lines  formed  by  the  sharp  contact  of  contrasting  color-areas ; 
their  rhythmic  sequence  involves  the  variegated  colors,  and  thus  a 
fluidity  and  grace  pervade  the  entire  triptych.  In  contrast  to  the 
Italian  derivation  of  the  composition  in  the  central  section,  the  figures 
in  the  side  panels  are  grouped  in  the  elongated  obliquely  placed  pyra¬ 
mid  which  is  typical  of  numerous  Flemish  pictures,  including  the 
shutters  and  their  reverse  sides  in  Gerard  David’s  “Baptism  of 
Christ”  (Bruges). 

In  conclusion,  the  Moulins  triptych  is  really  an  eclectic  picture;  it 
has  few  original  features,  and  even  these  are  only  slightly  modified 
versions  of  other  traditional  practices.  Not  one  of  its  units  embodies 
a  full  plastic  expression  of  deep  human  values:  it  is  essentially  an 
illustration,  but  one  of  high  quality.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  superb, 
masterly  executed  decoration  which  owes  its  appeal  to  the  iridescent 
colors,  arranged  in  compartments  so  varied  in  shape  and  position  in 
space  that  the  picture  emerges  as  a  magnificent  composition  of  color- 
patterns. 

Nativity  and  Cardinal  Rolin 

La  Nativite,  avec  le  Cardinal  Rolin  (Musee,  Autun) 

This  picture  lacks  the  fine  relations  of  color  and  the  rich  com- 
partmental  space-composition  of  either  “Virgin  in  Glory,”  “St.  Mag¬ 
dalen  and  Donor,”  or  “Virgin  with  Infant  Jesus  Adored  by  the 
Angels,”  and  it  is  also  inferior  to  them  in  craftsmanship. 

Its  general  form  is  made  up  of  features  taken  from  van  Eyck,  van 
der  Goes,  van  der  Weyden  and  Gerard  David.  The  head  of  the 
donor  is  a  feeble  imitation  of  van  Eyck’s  manner,  without  the  latter’s 
solidity  and  plastic  strength.  Its  overaccentuated  streaks  of  light  on 
the  nose,  eyes,  above  the  eyebrows  and  underneath  the  chin  are  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  color,  and  the  result  is  weak,  thin  and  superficial 
modeling.  The  Madonna’s  face  is  a  modification  of  the  Gerard 
David-van  der  Weyden  type,  although  different  in  color.  Its  smooth 
flesh  has  the  appearance  of  porcelain,  but  is  without  the  wood-ala¬ 
baster  texture,  the  solidity,  the  convincing  full-roundedness  of  vol¬ 
ume,  the  subtlety  of  shadow  and  light,  and  the  charm  of  the  uni- 
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Virgin  and  the  Child  Jesus  van  der  Goes  Princess  of  the  Este  Family  Pisanello 

15%"  x  io^4"  Brussels  17"  xii^"  Paris 
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Virgin  in  Glory  Master  of  Moulins 

6i^4”  x  Moulins 

( See  Daee  d.u.') 
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Nativity  and  Cardinal  Rolin  Autun 

2I^"X28" 

(See  page  418) 
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Pierre  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  Peter  Paris  Anne  de  Beaujeu  and  Paris 

29y8"x26"  St.John 

28^4"  X  20%" 

(See  page  429) 

(See  page  429) 
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formly  well-molded  surface  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor,”  although 
the  modeling  is  done  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion  with  grayish- 
green  shadows  and  narrow  areas  of  reflected  light  along  contours. 

The  complexion  of  the  Madonna’s  face  is  a  bluish-gray  ivory,  and 
a  large  bluish-gray  shadow  covers  most  of  the  left  side.  This  shadow 
is  so  pronounced  that  it  makes  a  striking  pattern  wdth  the  brightly 
illuminated  front  of  the  face.  A  portion  of  this  shadow  contains  a 
narrow  area  of  ivory  which  appears  as  an  indentation  or  crease, 
diminishes  the  roundness  of  the  volume,  and  detracts  from  its  solidity. 
The  cameo  effect  of  the  face  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  “St. 
Magdalen  and  Donor” ;  but  in  the  latter  the  solidity  and  the  tex¬ 
tural  quality  enrich  the  cameo  appearance,  while  the  head  of  the 
Autun  Madonna  is  relatively  light  and  superficial.  The  entire  body 
of  the  infant  is  suffused  with  a  brownish-rose  tone  which  converts 
the  general  ivory  foundation  of  the  flesh  into  a  surface  like  that  of 
a  china  doll ;  this  surface  is  less  fragile  in  appearance  than  that  of 
similar  figures  in  van  der  Goes’  pictures  and  less  solid  than  that  of 
the  infant  in  the  so-called  Master  of  Moulins  at  Brussels.  The 
infant  shares  with  that  in  the  latter  picture  a  rather  unusual  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  feet  and  toes.  A  grossly  overaccentuated  line  of 
reflected  light,  of  a  lurid  bluish-ivory  tone,  which  extends  all  along 
the  right  side  of  the  infant’s  body  from  the  tip  of  the  toe  to  the  shoul¬ 
der,  is  obviously  an  unskilled  imitation  of  the  flesh-painting  in  van 
der  Goes’  “Virgin  and  the  Child  Jesus”  (Brussels).  Similar  faulty 
use  of  the  line  of  reflected  light  occurs  in  the  Madonna’s  face;  it 
gives  the  effect  of  a  deep  crease  in  the  neck,  from  the  ear  to  the  point 
of  the  chin,  and  is  a  further  defect  in  modeling.  Indeed,  the  in¬ 
ability  to  integrate  light  with  line  and  color  is  flagrant  throughout 
the  entire  picture.  It  appears  again  in  the  long  streaks  of  accentu¬ 
ated  and  isolated  light  on  the  fingers  of  the  Madonna  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  angels’  faces.  These  streaks  make  patterns  but  do  not 
contribute  to  an  integrated  modeling  and  convincing  volume. 

This  superficiality  of  the  patterns  and  the  obviousness  in  the 
means  are  counterbalanced  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  appealing  con¬ 
trasts  between  the  color  of  the  flesh  of  the  various  figures.  The 
rose  complexion  of  the  man  at  the  extreme  left  is  similar  to  but  more 
lavender  in  tone  than  that  of  the  donor  in  “Pierre  de  Beaujeu  and  St. 
Peter”  (Paris).  His  hands  have  less  of  the  rosy  lavender  and  more 
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of  a  brownish-green  suffusion  with  spots  of  yellow  as  highlight,  and 
thus  become  obvious  patterns  of  isolated  light  and  shadow  which  fail 
to  impart  solidity.  The  faces  of  the  two  men  leaning  over  the  fence 
are  of  a  deep,  almost  Poussin-like,  reddish  brown,  and  they  also  are 
much  overmodeled  with  varied  nuances  of  this  color;  the  technique 
is  as  gauche  as  that  in  the  face  of  the  donor.  These  comparatively 
dark  complexions,  together  with  the  donor’s  yellowish-brown  face 
slightly  toned  with  green,  emphasize  the  chalky  whiteness  of  the 
Madonna,  and  the  brownish  rose-ivory  of  the  infant  and  of  the  cloth 
on  which  he  lies.  In  general,  the  whites  in  “St.  Magdalen  and 
Donor”  are  more  positive  and  solid  in  color  than  the  chalky  areas  in 
the  Autun  composition. 

These  plastic  defects  and  shortcomings  in  craftsmanship  affect  the 
quality  of  the  entire  painting.  Textiles  and  materials  are  vastly  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.”  Even  though  the 
latter,  with  the  exception  noted  in  the  discussion  of  that  picture,  have 
relatively  little  feeling  of  reality,  they  are  much  superior  to  the 
papery  or  cardboard  textures  in  “Nativity  .  .  .”.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  the  painting  of  stuffs  and  folds,  as  becomes  apparent 
upon  comparison  of  the  green  materials  in  each  picture,  or  of  the 
blue  sleeves  of  St.  Magdalen  in  the  Louvre  panel  with  the  light  blue 
gown  of  the  Autun  Madonna.  The  green  in  the  Louvre  picture — a 
peculiar  shade,  as  of  grass — has  distinction  in  sensuous  quality  of  the 
color  and  in  surface  quality  of  the  paint.  The  green  of  the  textiles 
in  “Nativity  .  .  .”  is  darker,  not  so  solid,  and  is  devoid  of  inner 
life.  The  blue  gown  of  the  Autun  Madonna  and  the  cloth  upon 
which  the  baby  lies  seem  like  pieces  of  painted  metal ;  while  a  metallic 
effect  occurs  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  blue  sleeves  in  the  Louvre 
picture,  in  “Nativity  .  .  .”,  the  materials  are  more  like  tin  and  more 
superficially  painted.  The  color  of  the  ermine  cape  and  red  robe 
on  the  donor  is  applied  very  much  as  in  the  corresponding  textiles  in 
“Cardinal  Charles  II  of  Bourbon”  (Munich).  However,  the  effect 
of  the  total  figure  differs  in  each  picture:  the  more  patterned  flesh 
in  the  Autun  donor  adds  to  the  decorative  value,  while  the  glossy 
surface  of  the  Munich  portrait  contributes  to  a  real  but  fragile  solid¬ 
ity  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  Clouet. 

The  folds  of  the  textiles  in  “Nativity  .  .  .”  are  more  linear  than 
those  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor,”  the  Moulins  triptych  and  the 
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Brussels  panel  attributed  to  the  Master  of  Moulins.  They  are  rela¬ 
tively  long  and  straight  in  most  of  the  draperies,  and  in  the  donor’s 
robe  the  folds  on  the  floor  are  arranged  in  angular  patterns  of  Flem¬ 
ish  type.  In  the  other  pictures  just  mentioned,  the  flowing  rhythms 
made  by  the  folds  are  less  monotonous,  and  both  their  depth  and 
linear  character  are  achieved  by  relations  of  color  and  tone  with 
adequate  support  from  linear  contour.  A  different  and  rather 
specious  method  prevails  in  “Nativity  .  .  an  actual  dark  line  of 
thick  paint  is  used  to  represent  the  depth  of  the  fold,  and  in  some 
of  the  middle  tones  there  are  series  of  fine  criss-cross  hatchings.  This 
method  of  drawing  folds,  of  probable  Flemish  origin,52  is  used  also, 
but  more  coarsely  than  in  “Nativity  .  .  .”,  in  the  Franco-Flemish 
Louvre  panel  “Anne  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  John”  and  to  some  extent  in 
“Pierre  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  Peter.”  Nowhere  in  “Nativity  .  .  .”  is 
there  that  wonderful  richness  and  that  depth  of  color-quality  which 
are  embodied  in  the  garments  of  the  small  kneeling  figure  in  the 
Moulins  triptych  and  in  the  maroon  sleeve  and  ermine  cuff  in  “St. 
Magdalen  and  Donor.” 

The  relative  isolation  of  the  line  from  the  other  elements  is  a 
rather  constant  factor  in  the  drawing  of  the  Autun  panel.  The  line 
defining  the  contour  of  faces  and  hands  is  less  merged  with  the  ad¬ 
jacent  color  in  the  modeling  of  the  mass  than  are  the  outlines  in  “St. 
Magdalen  and  Donor.”  The  contour  of  the  Madonna’s  face  from 
the  top  of  the  forehead  down  to  and  around  the  chin,  and  also  the 
definition  of  the  nose  against  the  foreshortened  cheek,  are  actual  lines 
isolated  from  their  context,  as  is  the  case  in  the  corresponding  units 
in  “Anne  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  John”  and  in  “Cardinal  Charles  II  of 
Bourbon,”  The  double  outline  in  several  sections  of  the  Autun 
panel,  including  the  hands  of  the  Madonna,  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  picture  has  been  cleaned  and  probably  unskillfully  restored. 
In  contrast  to  the  firm,  well-defined  contour  in  “St.  Magdalen  and 
Donor,”  the  lack  of  precision  in  the  Autun  picture  extends  to  the 
drawing  of  the  facial  features;  the  Madonna’s  eyes,  for  instance, 
recall  the  manner  of  Gerard  David  in  the  broken  or  uncertain  out¬ 
line  of  their  lids. 

The  similarity  in  the  position  of  the  hands  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  angels’  hair,  robes  and  collars  to  those  of  the  Moulins  triptych 

52  E.g.,  “Crucifixion,”  No.  123 — Merion. 
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and  the  Brussels  “Virgin  with  Infant  Jesus  Adored  by  the  Angels” 
is  merely  in  representation:  the  plastic  rendering  is  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  dull  old-rose  foundation  in  the  folds  of  the  angels’  robes 
is  patterned  with  bright  yellow  highlights  as  in  the  yellow  drapery 
in  the  Brussels  picture,  but  in  the  latter  the  color  is  more  substantial 
and  better  related  to  the  light.  The  hands  in  “Nativity  .  .  lack 
solidity  and  they  are  also  more  obviously  patterned  with  line  and 
light.  The  thumb  and  little  finger  are  separated  from  the  other 
fingers  as  in  other  pictures  of  this  type,  but  the  thumb  of  the  Autun 
Madonna  is  longer  and  more  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
hand.  The  plastic  constituents  of  the  hair  and  its  execution  show 
equally  important  differences.  The  coarse  mechanical  painting  of  the 
angels’  hair  in  “Nativity  .  .  .”  and  the  specious  drawing  of  the  curls 
with  their  overaccentuated  patterns  of  light  recall  the  method  of  minor 
German  painters.  The  striae  of  highlight  on  the  angels’  hair  in  the 
Brussels  picture  are  also  superimposed  on  the  surface  of  the  color; 
but  a  finer  technique  yields  more  subtle  patterns  that  are  better  in¬ 
tegrated  with  color,  and  imparts  a  general  delicacy  to  the  texture.  In 
short,  the  light  as  handled  in  the  Master  of  Moulins  tradition  at  its 
best  is  not  so  isolated  from  the  color  either  in  the  painting  of  hair, 
in  the  modeling  of  faces  and  hands,  or  in  the  drawing  of  textiles,  as 
it  is  in  several  parts  of  this  Autun  panel. 

The  landscape  setting  is  French  in  its  light  and  delicate  miniature¬ 
like  interpretation  of  the  Flemish  form.  It  resembles  the  landscape- 
background  in  “Anne  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  John”  and  “Pierre  de  Beau- 
jeu  and  St.  Peter”  in  its  general  delicacy  and  simplicity;  it  differs  in 
that  its  color-arrangement  is  less  patterned  and  the  trees  have  more  of 
the  typical  Flemish  yellow  dots  of  highlights.  The  landscape  in  this 
and  in  the  two  Louvre  pictures  just  mentioned  has  a  similar  arrange¬ 
ment  of  compositional  units,  the  same  pervasive  lightness  in  the 
execution,  and  a  distant  blue  hill  painted  as  a  flat  broad  area  of  color. 
These  are  all  traditional  practices  of  this  school,  which  the  individual 
painters  varied  and  adapted  as  well  as  their  technical  ability  per¬ 
mitted.  For  instance,  the  green  of  the  hills  in  “Pierre  de  Beaujeu 
and  St.  Peter”  is  of  a  different  quality  from  that  in  “Nativity  .  .  .” 
and  the  landscape  is  well  defined  in  all  its  parts,  in  contrast  with  the 
confusion  of  space  in  the  small  section  of  landscape  to  the  right  in 
the  Autun  panel.  Its  light  green  bushes  and  the  brownish  rocks 
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shot  with  greenish-white  highlights  lack  the  subtlety  and  firmness 
of  corresponding  features  in  “Pierre  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  Peter”; 
furthermore,  they  are  conventionally  executed,  and  the  colors,  chiefly 
decorative,  do  not  carry  at  a  distance.  As  a  result  the  landscape  is 
inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  “Pierre  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  Peter”  and 
more  nearly  like  that  in  “Anne  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  John.” 

Space-composition  is  the  best  plastic  feature  of  the  entire  picture: 
every  object  is  adequately  surrounded  with  space  and  the  relations 
between  the  objects  are  nicely  realized.  Perspective  is  comparatively 
realistic,  and  in  consequence  the  compositional  organization  is  not  so 
strikingly  one  of  planes  of  colored  areas  as  it  is  in  the  Moulins  trip¬ 
tych  and  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.” 

With  all  its  defects,  the  plastic  form  of  “Nativity  .  .  .”  is  much 
nearer  to  that  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  tradition  under  considera¬ 
tion — “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  and  “Virgin  with  Infant  Jesus 
Adored  by  the  Angels” — than  are  the  soft  and  flabby  forms  of  “Pierre 
de  Beaujeu  and  St.  Peter,”  “Anne  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  John”  and  the 
conventional  eclectic  paintings  in  Glasgow,  London  and  Chicago,  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Master  of  Moulins.  It  is,  however,  plastically  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  Louvre  and  Brussels  pictures;  its  colors  are  not  of 
the  same  individual  shades  nor  are  they  so  finely  related,  al¬ 
though  both  they  and  their  relationships  are,  on  the  whole,  good. 
While  every  part  of  the  picture  is  feelingly  executed,  and  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  figures  ring  true,  the  latter  lack  the  positive  quali¬ 
ties  of  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  and  the  Brussels  panel.  The 
ever-present  feeling  in  the  latter  two  pictures,  of  living  figures  in 
dignified  repose,  with  accurate  rendering  of  psychological  states — 
awe,  reverence,  admiration,  solemnity — is  not  equaled  in  the  unevenly 
executed  corresponding  expressions  in  “Nativity  .  .  .”.  The  very 
expressively  drawn  dog  in  “Nativity  .  .  .”  is  painted  with  an  exotic 
quality  somewhat  similar  to  the  flesh  of  the  infant  in  “Virgin 
with  Infant  Jesus  Adored  by  the  Angels”;  that  is,  as  if  it  were 
made  of  glossy  papier-mache  or  of  the  same  substance  as  the  jar  in 
“St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.”  In  contrast  to  this,  there  is  no  quality 
whatever  in  the  drawing  of  the  stiff  wooden  cow  and  in  the  badly 
modeled  hands. 

A  certain  brightness  in  the  color-scheme  of  the  picture  indicates 
Italian  sources  similar  to  those  of  the  Moulins  triptych  which  link 
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it  with  the  group  of  pictures  painted  in  France  probably  either  by 
Flemings  who  had  visited  Italy  or  by  French  painters  working  under 
the  direct  influence  of  those  Flemings. 

Cardinal  Charles  II  of  Bourbon,  Archbishop  of  Lyons 

Karl  II  von  Bourbon,  Kardinalerzbischof  von  Lyon 
(Alte  Pinakothek,  Munich) 

The  flesh  in  this  picture  is  softer  than  that  in  “St.  Magdalen  and 
Donor”  and  lacks  its  solidity,  weight  and  alabaster  texture.  The 
complexion  is  a  pronounced  rose  slightly  tinged  with  apricot,  and 
the  surface  of  the  flesh  shines  with  a  sort  of  waxy  glow.  This  com¬ 
bination  of  features  conflicts  with  the  attribution  of  this  picture  to 
the  painter  of  the  Moulins  triptych  or  of  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.” 
It  is  more  reminiscent  of  Memling  in  execution,  but  its  lightness  of 
volume  approaches  the  fragility  of  a  Clouet. 

An  inferior  quality  in  the  rendering  of  stuffs  and  architectural 
features  is  another  indication  of  different  authorship.  The  motifs 
of  the  carved  units  in  the  background  are  very  superficial  and  carry 
no  conviction ;  the  color,  as  well  as  the  patterns  or  folds  in  the  large 
white  ermine  cape,  in  the  bright  red  sleeves,  and  in  the  transparent 
material  of  the  robe,  are  mere  surface  decorations,  conveying  no  real¬ 
ity  of  texture.  The  green  brocade,  decorated  with  multicolored  pat¬ 
terns,  though  heavier  than  the  rest  of  the  stuffs,  is  likewise  superficially 
painted ;  the  motifs  are  drawn  with  short  parallel  yellow  hatchings 
and  have  no  linear  contour.  Their  technique  is  more  conventional 
and  more  purely  Flemish  than  that  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.” 
A  lack  of  harmonious  relations  between  the  color  of  the  brocade¬ 
setting  and  the  red  of  the  head-covering  causes  that  part  of  the  back¬ 
ground  to  come  forward  and  to  lose  the  fine  spatial  relation  between 
color-compartments  always  characteristic  of  the  Master  of  Moulins 
tradition  at  its  best.  Though  from  a  distance  space  seems  to  be 
well  handled  and  the  background-drapery  to  take  its  place  in 
perspective,  careful  observation  still  reveals  disturbances  of  spatial 
relations.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  positive  points  of  differentia¬ 
tion  between  the  best  representative  work  of  the  Master  of  Moulins 
tradition  and  pictures  which  merely  have  points  of  resemblance  to 
its  general  form,  is  that  the  units  of  the  former  retain  their  plastic 
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strength  upon  close  inspection,  while  the  latter,  often  convincing  at 
a  distance,  weaken  and  disintegrate  under  analysis.  Points  of  simi¬ 
larity  with  the  feebler  versions  of  the  Master  of  Moulins  form  are 
the  preponderance  of  decorative  over  expressive  qualities  in  textiles 
and  the  relative  isolation  of  linear  contour.  The  linear  contour  of 
the  face  is  isolated  from  the  color  of  the  flesh  to  about  the  same  degree 
as  in  “Pierre  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  Peter.”  In  the  Munich  portrait, 
the  outline  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of  reflected  light  which  extends 
from  the  top  of  the  bald  head  to  the  nose ;  from  the  level  of  the  nose 
down  to  the  base  of  the  chin,  the  contour  is  defined  by  an  actual  dark 
line. 

The  white  of  the  cape,  the  red  of  the  head-covering  and  of  the 
robe,  and  the  rose  complexion  of  the  flesh  with  its  enamel-like  surface, 
though  superficial,  are  organized  in  a  very  charming  pattern  with 
appealing  relations  between  the  colors.  Indeed,  the  composition  of 
the  picture  in  striking  color-areas  brings  it  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
French  tradition  than  to  the  Flemish.  The  influence  of  the  latter 
is  quite  apparent  in  the  technique,  in  the  color  of  the  flesh,  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  and  expression  of  the  figure,  and  in  the  thick  edge  of 
paint  around  the  contour  of  the  masses.  When  the  thick  line  of 
contour  is  used  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  it  effects  a  more  fully 
rounded  volume  than  is  obtained  here  or,  in  general,  by  the  Flemings. 

The  panel,  as  a  whole,  is  a  stronger  version  of  the  Master  of 
Moulins  tradition  than  are  “Pierre  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  Peter”  and 
“Anne  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  John”;  its  qualities  and  deficiencies  bring 
it  closer  to  the  form  of  the  Autun  “Nativity  and  Cardinal  Rolin.” 


Pierre  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  Peter — Anne  de  Beaujeu 

and  St.  John 

Pierre  II,  Sire  de  Beaujeu — Anne  de  France,  dame  de  Beaujeu 

(Louvre) 

These  two  pictures  reflect  the  general  characteristics  of  “St.  Mag¬ 
dalen  and  Donor”  in  a  weaker  and  softer  form.  They  differ  from 
it  in  color,  drawing,  use  of  space,  compositional  relationships  and  in 
the  painting  of  the  jeweled  ornaments. 

“Pierre  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  Peter”  is  far  superior  to  “Anne  de 
Beaujeu  and  St.  John”  in  all  plastic  essentials  and  is  much  nearer 
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to  the  form  of  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.”  The  faces  in  “Pierre 
de  Beaujeu  .  .  .”  are  modeled  with  light  and  shadow,  but  these  are 
less  subtly  fused,  and  the  heads  lack  the  clean-cut  appearance  of  those 
in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.”  The  face  of  Anne  de  Beaujeu  is  a 
smoothly  modeled  volume,  free  from  the  patterns  of  light  and  shadow 
of  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor,”  and  the  color  of  its  uniform  surface 
is  an  ivory  only  slightly  tinged  with  rose. 

The  figures  in  both  “Pierre  de  Beaujeu  .  .  .”  and  “Anne  de 
Beaujeu  .  .  .”  are  more  purely  Flemish  in  their  drawing  and  general 
conception  than  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor,”  and  the  color  of  the 
flesh,  except  that  as  above  noted  in  the  face  of  Anne,  is  a  pervasive 
rose  tone  which  is  nearer  the  characteristic  French  complexion.  The 
flesh  in  both  is  more  wooden,  less  alabasterlike  than  in  “St.  Mag¬ 
dalen  and  Donor,”  and  it  is  also  more  mechanically  painted,  with 
less  subtlety  of  color-gradations  or  richness  of  texture. 

The  contour  of  faces  and  fingers  in  “Anne  de  Beaujeu  .  .  .” 
varies  from  a  definite  narrow  line  of  contrasting  color  to  an  accen¬ 
tuation  of  the  ivory  tone  into  a  definite  white  line  corresponding  to 
the  line  of  reflected  light  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.”  This  white 
outline  in  the  face  of  Anne  de  Beaujeu  has  no  shadow  juxtaposed  to 
it  except  around  the  chin ;  the  effect  is  therefore  more  that  of  a  high¬ 
light  than  that  of  a  reflected  light.  This  linear  contour  is  diminished 
in  places  and  exaggerated  in  others  so  that  sometimes  it  is  very  ap¬ 
parent  and  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible.  Actual  lines  of  contour 
are  not  quite  so  distinct  in  the  faces  and  hands  in  “Pierre  de  Beau¬ 
jeu  .  .  .”  but  they  are  much  more  isolated  from  color  and  light  than 
are  the  sharp  contours  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.”  These  latter 
contours  have  a  precision,  a  firmness  of  touch,  quite  different  from 
the  flabby  drawing  in  the  two  pictures  under  consideration.  Another 
point  of  difference  is  that  the  line  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  is 
used  with  such  subtlety  and  variety  that  it  functions  as  shadow,  as 
reflected  light,  as  definition  of  one  colored  area  against  another,  or 
as  an  actual  narrow  line,  with  no  obvious  break  in  the  form  of  the 
plastic  unit  to  which  these  elements  contribute.  Linear  contours  in 
“Pierre  de  Beaujeu  .  .  .”  and  “Anne  de  Beaujeu  .  .  are  relatively 
emphasized  and  isolated  from  the  modeling,  and  they  thus  fail 
plastically  as  compared  with  those  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.” 
The  inferiority  of  “Pierre  de  Beaujeu  .  .  .”  to  “St.  Magdalen  and 
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Donor”  is  especially  apparent  in  the  painting  of  the  red  textiles 
which  in  the  figure  of  Pierre  de  Beaujeu  are  rendered  unconvincingly 
and  speciously  by  a  superficial  pattern  of  light  juxtaposed  to  sharp 
and  accentuated  linear  shadows.  In  “Anne  de  Beaujeu  .  .  the 
textiles  are  even  more  unreal  and  academic  than  in  “Pierre  de  Beau¬ 
jeu  .  .  In  general  style  of  folds  and  their  technique  both  pictures 
differ  from  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.”  53 

The  landscape-background  in  each  of  the  two  panels  consists  of 
well-defined  patterned  areas  of  bright  blues,  greens  and  corals,  and 
in  “Pierre  de  Beaujeu  .  .  .”  it  makes  an  exceptionally  charming  and 
well-executed  setting.  Its  general  form  is  of  the  French  type  de¬ 
rived  from  Pol  de  Limbourg’s  “Tres  Riches  Heures  du  Due  de 
Berry”  (Chantilly).  The  trees  are  painted  in  a  technique  differing 
from  the  Flemish  in  that  greenish-brown  shadows  are  used  in  rather 
broad  areas  and  with  large  highlights,  a  number  of  which  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  horizontal  layers. 

When  these  two  pictures  and  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  are 
viewed  together,  the  distinction,  the  individuality  and  the  clean-cut¬ 
ness  of  the  latter  offer  a  striking  contrast  to  the  relative  diffuseness 
and  softness  of  “Pierre  de  Beaujeu  .  .  .”,  and  to  the  academic 
banality  of  all  the  pictorial  elements  in  “Anne  de  Beaujeu  .  . 

Annunciation 

(Art  Institute,  Chicago) 

The  attribution  of  this  picture  to  the  Master  of  Moulins — prob¬ 
ably  based  on  the  literal  expression  of  the  faces  and  the  position  of 
the  hands — illustrates  again  the  prevailing  chaotic  classification  of 
French  pictures.  Plastically  it  has  none  of  the  identifying  traits  of 
the  Master  of  Moulins  tradition.  The  flesh  has  the  conventional 
brownish  complexion  and  rather  realistic  texture  of  the  Flemings. 
Its  surface  lacks  the  feeling  of  ivory,  alabaster  or  chalk,  and  it  has 
none  of  the  blue  or  greenish  shadows  nor  the  bands  of  reflected  light 
of  the  best  paintings  of  the  Master  of  Moulins  tradition. 

The  only  departure  from  conventional  Flemish  textile-painting  is 
found  in  the  shadows  of  the  angel’s  underrobe,  which  are  nearer  to 

r>3  See  page  99,  in  chapter  “Painting  of  Draperies.” 
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the  lavender  of  the  French  than  to  the  grays  and  blues  of  the  Flem¬ 
ings.  The  green  of  the  angel’s  tunic  is  darker  and  more  solid  than 
in  any  textiles  in  the  Master  of  Moulins  type  of  pictures,  and  the 
folds  are  more  linear.  Nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  the  form 
of  the  Master  of  Moulins  than  the  coarsely  painted  hair.  The  curls 
are  rendered  with  narrow  strips  of  highlights  and  have  none  of  the 
filiform  character  or  the  delicate  execution  of  the  hair  as  in  the  Mou¬ 
lins  triptych  or  the  Brussels  “Virgin  with  Infant  Jesus  Adored  by  the 
Angels.”  This  Chicago  panel  has  been  considered  to  be  a  pendant 
to  the  London  “Meeting  of  Joachim  and  Anna,”  also  attributed  to 
the  Master  of  Moulins,  but  these  two  paintings  have  even  fewer  com¬ 
mon  features  than  there  are  between  any  of  the  others  attributed  to 
the  same  tradition. 

Meeting  of  Joachim  and  Anna 

(National  Gallery,  London) 

This  so-called  Master  of  Moulins  has  none  of  the  skill  or  fineness 
of  execution,  nor  any  suggestion  of  the  quiet  dignity  of  “St.  Mag¬ 
dalen  and  Donor,”  and  the  cameo  quality  of  surface  is  totally  lacking. 
The  color-relations  and  individual  tones  are  vastly  inferior  to  those 
in  the  important  works  of  the  tradition.  All  the  bright  notes  of  red, 
green,  lilac,  blue  or  yellow  in  the  gowns  are  superficial  and  tawdry, 
like  tinsel.  The  bright  scarlet  of  the  robe  at  the  extreme  left  is  not 
paralleled  elsewhere  in  the  Master  of  Moulins  type  of  pictures.  The 
green  of  the  gown  on  the  central  figure  is  darker  than  the  green  in 
“St.  Magdalen  and  Donor,”  its  relation  to  light  is  scarcely  more 
than  decorative,  and  thus  it  is  relatively  deficient  in  textural  reality. 

The  speciously  modeled  faces  are  merely  painted  surfaces.  A 
light  pink  with  -bluish  shadows,  and  bluish  eyeballs  in  the  face  of 
the  woman,  and  a  deeper  tone  of  pink  in  the  complexion  of  the  man 
in  the  center,  form  a  combination  utterly  devoid  of  expressive  values. 
The  color  of  the  face  of  the  man  to  the  right  is  more  like  the  color 
of  the  flesh  in  the  Glasgow  “Saint  and  Donor,”  variously  attributed 
to  the  Master  of  Moulins  and  to  Hugo  van  der  Goes,  than  like 
that  in  any  other  picture  ascribed  to  the  Master  of  Moulins.  In¬ 
deed  this  face  is  essentially  a  pattern  of  wrinkles  on  a  somewhat 
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waxy  surface  without  a  trace  of  the  alabaster  quality.  The  painting 
of  the  flesh  on  the  whole  is  of  the  conventional  Flemish  type  as  is 
also  the  gauche  execution  of  the  beards. 

Contours  vary  from  the  sharp  contact  of  contrasting  color-areas  to 
an  actual  outline  of  color.  Bushes  and  plants  in  the  distance  are 
loosely  drawn,  while  those  in  the  foreground  are  defined  considerably 
more  in  detail.  There  is  no  counterpart  of  this  in  authentic  pictures 
of  the  Master  of  Moulins  tradition. 

The  lack  of  definite  plastic  realization  pervades  the  entire  painting 
from  the  figures  in  the  foreground  to  the  objects  of  the  landscape. 
The  various  attitudes  of  the  figures  are  merely  poses:  their  literally 
represented  movements  carry  no  conviction  nor  does  the  color  of  the 
ground  convey  the  feeling  of  solidity.  The  ornaments  and  brocades 
loaded  with  heavy  mechanical  representative  detail  are  mere  examples 
of  virtuosity  done  in  the  Flemish  style  and  are  greatly  inferior  to 
the  corresponding  parts  in  the  Glasgow  “Saint  and  Donor.”  The 
architectural  features,  which  are  supposedly  built  of  bricks,  are  a 
series  of  decorative  color-notes  devoid  of  any  sense  of  depth.  The 
pond  seems  even  more  artificial  than  the  buildings :  there  is  no  feeling 
of  water,  and  even  as  a  decorative  area  it  fails  in  its  relation  to  the 
color  of  the  walls  and  of  other  elements  adjacent  to  it.  Both  the 
water  and  the  brick  walls  have  the  texture  of  colored  cardboard. 

“Meeting  of  Joachim  and  Anna”  is  entitled  to  no  respect  as  a 
plastic  realization  of  subject-matter:  it  is  much  more  like  a  super¬ 
ficially  painted  chromo.  Its  single  claim  to  consideration  even  as 
decoration  lies  in  its  bright  and  luminous  pattern  of  colors,  organized 
in  varied  and  sharply  contrasting  compartmental  areas.  This  re¬ 
sembles  more  the  color-scheme  of  inferior  Italian  painters  than  the 
bright  color-patterns  of  the  French.  The  superficial  gloss  of  the 
panel  and  the  above-noted  series  of  unintegrated  characteristics  are 
a  far  cry  from  the  solid  plastic  qualities  of  “St.  Magdalen  and 
Donor,”  and  “Virgin  with  Infant  Jesus  Adored  by  the  Angels.” 
The  picture  is  obviously  the  work  of  a  craftsman  who  was  able 
to  attain  only  to  feeble  imitations  of  the  drawing  and  facial  types 
of  Bouts,  and  of  the  landscapes  of  van  der  Weyden,  Memling  and 
possibly  the  inferior  Cologne  masters. 
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Saint  and  Donor 

(Art  Gallery,  Glasgow) 

This  picture  has  few,  if  any,  characteristics  of  either  van  der  Goes, 
among  whose  works  it  is  catalogued  in  the  Glasgow  Museum,  or  of 
the  Master  of  Moulins,  to  whom  it  has  also  been  attributed. 

The  definitely  patterned  faces  are  closer  to  the  van  Eyck  type  of 
flesh-painting  than  to  the  smooth,  relatively  uniform  modeling  present 
in  the  best  examples  of  the  Master  of  Moulins  tradition,  even  when 
numerous  shadows  are  used.  Lines  and  shadows  of  wrinkles  in  the 
Glasgow  panel  are,  however,  sufficiently  integrated  plastically  to  give 
to  the  face  some  of  the  strength  imparted  by  the  more  subtle  use  of 
green  shadows  and  reflected  light  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor.” 
The  color  of  the  flesh  approaches  the  rosy-red  complexion  of  the 
Munich  “Cardinal  Charles  II  of  Bourbon,”  but  the  rosy  hue  is  over¬ 
cast  with  a  predominating  yellow  tone  which,  together  with  deep 
brown  shadows  and  conventional  Flemish  use  of  light,  effects  the 
modeling.  These  faces  are  inferior  to  that  of  the  Munich  portrait 
in  quality  of  tone,  in  the  relation  of  the  shadows  to  adjacent  colors, 
and  in  surface  charm.  The  facial  expressions  are  realistic  but  in  a 
photographic  rather  than  plastic  sense.  The  compositional  relation 
between  the  two  figures,  the  pose  of  the  hands,  as  well  as  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  eyes — a  sort  of  dull,  stolid,  almost  bovine  gaze  or  stare — 
are  vaguely  reminiscent  of  the  general  Master  of  Moulins  form,  but 
these  resemblances  are  adventitious  and  irrelevant,  for  the  units  lack 
the  conviction,  the  clean-cutness,  and  the  subtlety  of  the  latter. 

The  textiles  are  of  the  conventional  type  and,  except  for  a  certain 
similarity  of  technique  in  the  brocaded  materials,  the  painting  of 
stuffs  is  completely  out  of  the  Master  of  Moulins  tradition.  The 
green  band  around  the  head  of  the  saint  is  heavily  painted  with  thick, 
raised  surface,  and  the  execution  of  the  armor  and  other  garments 
is  likewise  heavy.  A  certain  amount  of  richness  in  the  red  of  the 
donor’s  mantle,  in  the  blue  area  of  the  saint’s  garment  and  in  the 
landscape  at  the  lower  right,  is  only  surface  deep;  it  represents  an 
attempt  at  textural  quality  rather  than  an  achievement,  and  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  full  richness  of  both  surface  and  texture  in 
similar  units  in  “St.  Magdalen  and  Donor”  and  in  the  Moulins 
triptych.  The  white  of  the  donor’s  robe  in  the  Glasgow  picture  is 
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vaguely  akin  to  the  quality  of  the  white  area  in  “Cardinal  Charles  II 
of  Bourbon”  but  not  sufficiently  to  indicate  any  basic  similarity.  The 
lighted  area  on  the  right  side  of  the  saint’s  armor  shows  that  the 
painter’s  interest  is  in  literal  reproduction  of  surfaces:  the  realistic 
metallic  surface-effect  with  reflection  of  the  donor’s  figure  is  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  light  not  organically  fused  with  the  color.  From  a  distance, 
the  various  colors  of  this  composition  change  somewhat  in  tone,  and 
their  altered  relationships  are  then  possibly  nearer  to  those  of  the 
Master  of  Moulins  form,  but  they  never  attain  to  the  union  of  deco¬ 
rative  and  expressive  qualities  so  distinctive,  for  instance,  of  “St. 
Magdalen  and  Donor.”  The  Glasgow  panel  has  none  of  the  fine 
color-relations  nor  the  patterns  which  emerge  from  a  skilled  handling 
of  space,  as  in  the  best  of  the  Master  of  Moulins  type.  The  relation 
of  the  light  green  in  the  lower  left  part  of  the  landscape  to  the  old 
rose  of  the  shield  is  the  only  note  that  recalls  the  Master  of  Moulins 
color-scheme. 

The  landscape  belongs  to  the  same  Franco-Flemish  tradition  as 
that  in  “Anne  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  John,”  “Pierre  de  Beaujeu  and 
St.  Peter”  and  “Nativity  and  Cardinal  Rolin,”  but  the  similarity  is 
chiefly  one  of  literal  arrangement  of  hills,  trees  and  clouds.  The 
bushes  and  fields  are  of  various  shades  of  cool  green,  and  the  distant 
blue  hill  is  a  simplified  vertical  plane  flatly  painted  as  in  the  Louvre 
and  Autun  panels  just  mentioned.  The  total  landscape,  however,  is 
not  really  delicate,  or  executed  in  detail.  The  clumps  of  trees  are 
not  so  clean-cut  as  in  the  Flemings  nor  so  light  as  in  the  French; 
their  highlights,  haphazardly  placed,  are  used  more  as  a  matter  of 
traditional  practice  than  as  plastic  adjuncts  to  the  realization  of 
volumes. 

On  the  whole,  the  form  of  “Saint  and  Donor”  shows  con¬ 
siderable  technical  ability.  It  is  of  neither  French  nor  Flemish 
individuality,  and  is  lacking  in  personal  distinction  and  in  real  plastic 
strength. 
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MELCHIOR  BROEDERLAM  AND  THE  SO-CALLED 

“BURGUNDY  SCHOOL” 

The  known  facts  concerning  Broederlam  are  that  he  came  to  the 
court  of  Burgundy  from  Flanders  and,  about  1391,  painted  the 
shutters  of  a  sculptured  altarpiece  (Dijon)  for  the  Chartreuse  of 
Champmol-les-Dijon.  It  is  known  also  that  the  activity  of  the 
Burgundy  court  attracted  a  number  of  Flemish  and  French  artists 
to  Dijon,  and  these  painters  are  alleged  to  have  originated  a  definite 
school  of  painting.  A  curious  fact,  however,  is  that  while  Broederlam 
was  apparently  the  first  important  artist  to  work  in  Burgundy, 
most  of  the  later  so-called  Burgundy  school  pictures  deviate  from 
the  miniature-Italian  type  of  Broederlam  toward  a  form  with  pre¬ 
dominantly  German,  Italian  or  Flemish  traits.54  One  of  these  pic¬ 
tures,  the  London  “Philip  and  Margaret  of  Burgundy,”  is  more 
closely  related  to  the  Venetians  of  the  time  of  Titian  than  to  any 
other  tradition.  Consequently  the  so-called  Burgundy  school,  when 
considered  as  a  group,  represents  a  nondescript  aggregation  of  pic¬ 
tures  with  little  or  nothing  in  common. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  what  Broederlam  brings  to  the  painting 
tradition  of  France  is  an  individual  conception  of  the  foreign  forms 
current  in  Flanders  at  his  time.  Although  Broederlam  and  Hubert 
van  Eyck  lived  at  approximately  the  same  time,  the  painting  of  the 
“Altarpiece  of  Champmol”  shows  little  indication  of  the  typically 
Flemish  form  originated  by  Hubert;  it  represents,  instead,  the  sort 
of  painting  done  in  Flanders  before  the  Flemings  attained  to  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  form  of  their  own. 

Status  of  Painting  in  Flanders,  in  Broederlam’s  Time 

Pictures  done  in  Flanders  up  to  the  fifteenth  century  are  replicas 
of  the  traditions  of  other  countries,  particularly  of  Byzantium,  Italy 
and  France.  For  instance,  the  fragments  of  frescoes  discovered  in 
the  Bruges  cathedral  (Bruges  Cathedral  Museum)  and  supposed  to 
have  been  painted  about  1274  are  the  work  of  a  painter — local  or 
foreign — who  interprets  the  drawing  of  the  Byzantines  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  contemporary  painter  of  the  frescoes  at  Pernes. 

54  E.g.,  “Trinity  and  Apostles” — Berlin;  “Philip  and  Margaret  of  Bur¬ 
gundy” — London;  “Woman  with  Bird” — Philadelphia. 
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While  the  drawing  of  the  Bruges  figures  is  more  vivid  and  expres¬ 
sive  than  that  in  the  Pernes  frescoes,  it  offers  no  promise  of  what 
developed  into  the  traditional  features  of  Flemish  art.  The  same 
lack  of  formative  traditional  tendencies  is  noted  also  in  the  Ant¬ 
werp  “Calvary,”  by  a  master  of  the  northern  Netherlands  of  c.  1363 ; 
the  picture  is  an  ensemble  of  Sienese  and  Byzantine  elements  placed 
together  much  in  the  manner  of  the  early  Bohemians  and  Germans. 
It  shows  the  Sienese  droop  in  an  exaggerated  form  and  a  mechanical 
repetition  of  patterns  set  against  a  background  of  gold  medallions 
embossed  as  in  Moorish  decorations  and  early  Spanish  paintings. 

The  fact  that  the  above-mentioned  Bruges  frescoes  and  Antwerp 
picture  were  found  on  Flemish  territory  indicates  that,  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  Byzantine  and  early  Italian  painters  worked  in 
Flanders  or  that  their  influences  had  reached  that  country. 

Another  important  factor  to  be  considered  in  establishing  the  status 
of  painting  in  Flanders  in  the  fourteenth  century  is  the  work  of  the 
miniaturists.  Illuminated  manuscripts  originated  in  the  northern 
part  of  Europe  long  before  panel-painting,  and  miniature  work 
assumed  greater  importance  in  France  than  in  any  other  country. 
The  interesting  points  in  connection  with  early  Flemish  painting  and 
Broederlam  are  that  a  great  number  of  the  illuminators  working  in 
France  were  imported  from  Flanders,  and  that,  independently  of 
their  geographical  origin,  their  work  acquires  in  the  new  milieu  cer¬ 
tain  plastic  characteristics  entitled  to  be  termed  French  in  so  far  as 
they  anticipate  later  French  traits.  Naturally,  there  ensued  a  coun¬ 
tercurrent  of  French  influence  upon  paintings  done  in  Flanders.  One 
of  these  effects — the  delicate  technique  of  the  miniaturists  applied  to 
detailed  interpretation  of  subject-matter — constitutes  the  foundation 
stone  upon  which  van  Eyck  engrafted  the  Flemish  somber  color- 
scheme  and  realistic  drawing.  By  way  of  contrast,  Broederlam’s 
altarpiece  represents  the  stage  of  painting  in  Flanders  just  preceding 
van  Eyck’s  innovations,  and  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  a  form  embodying  the  Byzantine,  Italian  and  miniature 
influences  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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Altarpiece  of  Champmol 55 

Retable  de  Champmol  (Musee,  Dijon) 

Broederlam’s  altarpiece  cannot  be  considered,  per  se,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  French  tradition:  it  merely  forecasts  some  of  the  features 
which  reappear  later  in  pictures  which  have  other  more  positive 
French  traits. 

There  is  a  plastic  relationship,  which  remains  general,  between 
French  decorative  designs  and  the  two  strikingly  ornate  panels  of 
the  “Altarpiece  of  Champmol.”  The  character  of  the  Broederlam 
design  is  determined  by  the  brightness  of  the  gold  and  color-patterns, 
and  this  is  also,  in  a  broad  sense,  a  distinctive  feature  of  a  number 
of  the  French  primitives  based  upon  the  miniature-Italian  traditions.56 
The  pervasive  ivory  tone  in  the  buildings  suggests  a  similarity  with 
the  modifications  of  that  color  used  so  much  by  the  later  French; 
but  with  them  it  has  a  wooden  or  bonelike  texture  instead  of  Broeder¬ 
lam’s  rather  uniform  cardboard  surface  and  solidity.  His  gamut  of 
pinks,  blues  and  yellows  differs  from  the  color-scheme  of  the  early 
Italians — Orcagna,  Duccio,  Simone  Martini,  Pietro  Lorenzetti — only 
in  minor  modifications  of  tones  and  in  the  relations  of  the  latter  to 
the  ivory  and  gold.  As  a  result  of  these  variations,  the  color-com¬ 
position  in  the  left  section  of  each  panel  of  the  altarpiece  represents 
a  step  from  the  Italian  tradition  toward  the  French.  Broederlam’s 
ivory  and  other  light  colors  are  not  so  solid  nor  are  they  so  finely 
related  to  each  other  and  to  the  other  plastic  elements  as  when  used 
in  French  pictures.57  For  instance,  the  blue  of  the  Madonna  in 
Broederlam’s  “Flight  into  Egypt”  (right  panel  of  the  altarpiece) 
loses  some  of  its  essentially  Italian  origin  and  acquires  a  slight  French 
quality  by  its  contrast  and  relation  to  the  white  robe  of  the  baby  and 
the  color  of  the  Madonna’s  face,  which  is  whiter  than  that  of  the 
Italians;  this  resembles  the  corresponding  unit  in  the  Louvre  “En¬ 
tombment,”  although  the  Madonna’s  face  in  the  latter  is  whiter  and 
more  chalky,  and  the  blue  of  the  gown  is  brighter,  has  more  subtle 
color  relationships,  is  entirely  free  from  waxiness  and  is  more  illumi- 

65  Illustrations,  pages  404,  405. 

56  E.g.,  “Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis” — Paris;  “Adoration — Crucifixion” — 
Florence. 

57  Cf.  “Entombment” — Paris;  “Circumcision,”  No.  869 — Merion;  “Adora¬ 
tion — Crucifixion” — Florence. 
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nated  and  diversified  by  delicate  patterns  of  light;  it  is,  therefore,  a 
more  effective  element  in  the  total  color-ensemble.  These  differences 
are  of  plastic  significance  because  they  attest  Broederlam’s  lack  of  feel¬ 
ing  for  color-relations.  In  his  work  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  the 
rightness  of  plastic  relations  which,  in  general,  is  a  distinctive  quality 
of  purely  French  pictures. 

A  great  part  of  the  decorative  effect  of  the  Dijon  panels  is  due 
to  the  use  of  much  burnished  gold,  and  to  the  technique  of  the  finely 
indented  patterns — brocades,  floor,  angels’  wings,  enframing  border — 
done  in  the  manner  of  the  French  miniaturists.58  This  technique  is 
found  also  in  the  authentically  French  panel-painting,  the  Louvre 
“Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis”  and  “Adoration — Crucifixion”  (Flor¬ 
ence).  In  the  latter  the  units  of  gold  are  proportionately  smaller 
than  in  the  Broederlam  altarpiece  and  the  gold  motifs  stand  out  less 
prominently  against  the  colored  ground. 

Another  point  of  similarity  between  Broederlam  and  the  French 
miniaturists  is  the  construction  of  the  trees  by  accentuated  planes, 
although  the  method  is  basically  the  same  as  that  of  Duccio  and 
others  of  the  Sienese.  The  difference  between  Broederlam’s  and  the 
French  miniaturists’  treatment  is  that  the  detailed  leaves  in  Broeder¬ 
lam’s  trees  are  not  smoothly  painted  but  are  in  slight  relief.  In  fact, 
his  method  of  painting  trees  in  superimposed  planes  of  dark  and  light 
green,  and  the  spatial  relations  between  the  trees  and  the  rocks  and 
other  objects  in  the  landscape  are  found  in  Duccio’s  “Madonna  in 
Majesty”  (Siena)  and  other  early  Italians.  The  waxy  texture  of 
the  dark  gray,  brown,  and  greenish-tan  landscape  gives  a  heavier  and 
more  solid  appearance  to  the  prevailingly  light-toned  rocky  landscape 
borrowed  from  the  Italians.  In  general  feeling  and  in  its  glaring, 
waxy  surface  it  resembles  the  small  area  of  rocky  ground  in  the 
Simone  Martini  at  Antwerp  (“Annunciation — Deposition — Cruci¬ 
fixion”)  but  has  a  more  solid  appearance.  Broederlam’s  modification 
of  this  Italian  feature  seems  to  be  a  novelty  in  fourteenth  century 
painting  and  anticipates  the  color-schemes  of  the  landscapes  in 
Uccello  and  in  the  Flemings.  The  landscape  in  the  right  panel  is 
a  fine  piece  of  painting  as  well  as  an  exceptionally  rhythmic  design. 

58  A  similar  method  of  execution  in  the  small  Antwerp  compositions 
ascribed  to  Broederlam,  “Nativity”  and  “Resurrection,”  is  one  of  the  feeble 
connections  between  these  panels  and  the  work  of  Broederlam. 
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The  fundamentally  Italian  color-scheme  of  Broederlam  is  consid¬ 
erably  modified  by  the  character  of  his  flesh-painting.  The  green 
and  pink  patterns  of  the  Sienese  are  replaced  by  a  rose-ivory  suffusion 
with  a  suggestion  of  lavender  in  the  shadows.  Its  tendency  toward 
the  whiter  color  as  well  as  its  very  slight  suggestion  of  peachblow 
tone  seems  to  be  a  new  note  in  panel-painting.  The  waxy  surface, 
very  perceptible  in  the  painting  of  the  flesh,  and  the  glare  of  the  color 
extend  over  the  entire  panels.  These  characteristics  are  taken  from 
such  Italian  painters  as  Simone  Martini  59  and  occur  also,  to  a  less 
extent,  in  the  contemporary  French  painting  “Adoration — Cruci¬ 
fixion”  and  in  the  later  inferior  French  pictures  “Martyrdom  of  St. 
Denis”  and  “Dead  Christ  Upheld  by  the  Father  Eternal”  (Paris). 

Broederlam’s  drawing  of  draperies  embodies  elements  taken  from 
the  French  miniaturists  and  from  the  Italians.  The  draperies  are 
graceful  and  flowing,  and  much  patterned  with  folds  in  which  light 
functions  in  the  modeling  somewhat  as  in  the  Sienese,  but  in  smaller 
areas  and  with  less  accentuation.  His  combination  of  miniature, 
Florentine  and  Sienese  elements  results  in  a  type  of  folds  which  lose 
the  linear  monotony  of  the  Italians  and  acquire  a  sort  of  flowing, 
tubular  shape.  This  treatment  of  folds  is  basically  the  same  as  in 
the  thirteenth  century  French  illuminated  manuscript  “Breviarum 
Romanum”  (Avignon)  and  in  the  Louvre  “Altar  Cloth  of  Nar- 
bonne.” 

Broederlam’s  drawing  in  general,  and  particularly  in  “Annuncia¬ 
tion”  (left  panel),  is  almost  a  duplication  of  that  in  the  Uffizi 
“Annunciation”  by  Martini  and  Memmi.  On  the  whole,  the  painted 
panels  of  the  “Altarpiece  of  Champmol”  are  a  repetitive  use  of  the 
composition,  color  and  drawing  of  the  Italians  and  especially  those 
who  were  influenced  by  the  French  miniaturists.  Considered  plas¬ 
tically,  they  are  not  French,  neither  are  they  purely  Italian  nor  Flem¬ 
ish,  but  are  chiefly  the  work  of  an  eclectic  who  was  a  skillful  painter 
but  an  inferior  artist.  Although  the  resulting  form  is  not  in  itself 
an  innovation,  it  is  used  by  subsequent  painters  as  a  basis  for  new 
creations  of  characteristically  French  quality.  For  example,  certain 
features  of  Broederlam’s  flesh-painting,  his  tendency  to  delicate  colors, 
the  great  amount  of  ivory  on  which  his  highly  decorative  scheme  is 

59  Cf.  “Annunciation — Deposition — Crucifixion”— -Antwerp. 
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founded,  the  use  of  planes  in  the  drawing  of  trees,  the  Sienese  poses, 
etc. — all  these  traits,  individually  or  in  groups,  recur  in  later  authen¬ 
tically  French  paintings.  One  can  readily  understand  that  this  altar- 
piece,  painted  in  France  and  located  in  an  important  convent,  would 
influence  the  local  as  well  as  the  nomad  painters. 


ITALO-FRENCH  TYPE 
Three  Saints 

Trois  figures  de  saints  (Musee  Massena,  Nice) 

This  is  perhaps  nearer  to  the  type  of  the  Greolieres  altarpiece 
than  any  other  picture,  but  it  is  much  cruder  and  is  less  solidly 
painted.  Its  bright  colors,  of  similar  lightness  and  delicacy,  are  not  so 
subtly  related  and  do  not  carry  so  well ;  they  are  less  appealing  in  tone 
and  the  pattern  of  their  ensemble  lacks  the  decorative  charm  of  the 
Greolieres  panels.  The  ivory  peachblow  of  the  flesh  is  differentiated 
from  that  of  the  Greolieres  picture  by  a  mauve  tone  which  makes  the 
faces  appear  livid.  Each  of  the  faces,  defined  chiefly  by  a  broad  area 
of  light,  has  the  same  mechanical  distribution  of  a  brownish-red  area 
on  the  cheek ;  their  modeling  lacks  the  relative  one-piece  effect  of  the 
Greolieres  painting,  the  faces  are  more  diffuse  and  more  patterned 
by  the  brownish-red  units  or  shadows.  The  hands  are  modeled  with 
areas  of  peachblow  and  pronounced  brownish  shadows.  The  picture 
has  none  of  the  distinction  of  the  Greolieres  altarpiece  either  in  ideas, 
decorative  quality  or  plastic  value. 


VARIANT  OF  “VILLENEUVE  PIETA”  TYPE 

Christ,  St.  Agricola  and  a  Donor  60 

Le  Christ,  St.  Agricole  et  un  Donateur  (Louvre) 

The  obvious  and  extensive  restoration  of  this  picture  precludes 
an  analysis  that  would  yield  an  adequate  conception  of  its  real 
place  in  the  French  tradition.  It  seems  to  be  allied  to  the  type  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Louvre  “Villeneuve  Pieta.”  The  principal  difference 
between  the  two  pictures  is  that  the  composition  of  the  “Villeneuve 
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Pieta”  is  relatively  flat  and  its  space  minimized,  while  in  this  panel  the 
relations  between  every  object  and  their  intervals  establish  a  very  strik¬ 
ing  composition  in  deep  space.  The  disposition  of  the  masses  is  more 
novel  than  in  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta”  and  the  contrast  between  them 
is  more  dramatic.  The  increased  drama  consists  not  only  in  contrasts 
of  light  and  dark  areas  but  in  the  variety  of  the  truly  wonder¬ 
ful  spatial  relations.  Drama  also  arises  from  contrasts  of  simple 
rhythms;  for  example,  the  vertical  rhythm  made  by  the  two  figures 
on  the  left  is  echoed  by  and  contrasted  with  the  mauve  column  at 
the  right  which  has  a  streak  of  light  extending  its  whole  length ; 
these  two  units  in  turn  are  related  to  the  light-toned  figure  of  Christ 
in  the  center,  and  effect  another  contrast  with  this  unit  which  is  the 
focal  element  of  the  composition.  The  body  of  the  Christ  is  of  a 
chalky  ivory,  tinged  with  peachblow  and  slightly  toned  with  green ; 
his  face  is  still  more  chalky  and  slightly  lighter  in  tone,  while  the 
faces  of  the  other  figures  are  of  about  the  same  color  as  Christ’s  body. 
All  of  the  faces  are  patterned  with  large  shadows  of  blackish  blue 
and  with  lines  representing  wrinkles.  The  face  of  the  donor  is  mod¬ 
eled  much  like  the  one  in  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta”  but  is  not  so  sculp¬ 
tural,  is  a  little  lighter  in  color  and  has  more  dark  blue  shadows. 
The  small  landscape  at  the  left  is  decidedly  Franco-Flemish  in  its 
color  and  relationships.  By  discounting  the  many  restored  parts, 
painted  with  banal  academic  literalism,  one  can  perceive  the  sim¬ 
plicity,  dignity,  grandeur  and  majesty  which  this  altarpiece  shares  in 
common  with  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta.” 


THE  BREA  SCHOOL 
Altarpiece  of  St.  Margaret 61 

Retable  de  Ste.-Marguerite — Jacques  Durandi  (Cathedrale,  Frejus) 

This  altarpiece  has  no  French  characteristics,  its  sole  interest 
here  being  that  it  was  one  of  the  principal  formative  influences 
upon  Louis  Brea  and  his  school.  It  represents  a  repetitive  use  of  the 
Italian,  chiefly  Umbrian,  tradition,  executed  with  great  technical  skill. 
The  only  novel  feature  is  the  decorative  halo  around  the  central  fig¬ 
ure:  it  has  a  red  outside  contour  and  an  inner  contour  of  red  semi- 
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Christ,  St.  Agricola  and  a  Donor  Paris 
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(See  page  445) 


Altarpiece  of  St.  Michael 
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Altarpiece  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  Nice 
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circles  on  a  gold  background ;  between  these  two  contours  are  red  stars 
and  dots.  The  halos  around  the  other  figures  are  also  of  stars  and 
dots.  Figures  are  graceful  but  posed ;  motifs  on  brocade  seem  sten¬ 
ciled  on  the  surface  and  are  in  slight  relief;  the  dragon  is  heavily 
painted,  it  is  lifeless  and  looks  more  like  a  piece  of  brocade;  colors  are 
drab,  dull,  uninteresting,  and  the  paint  is  dry.  The  illustration  and 
decoration  are  practically  destitute  of  any  real  plastic  value. 

Virgin  of  Misericorde  62 

La  Vierge  de  Misericorde — Jean  Miralhet  (Musee  Massena,  Nice) 

The  fact  that  this  picture  seems  to  be  one  of  the  sources  of 
Louis  Brea’s  form  is  the  principal  reason  for  the  discussion  of  it 
here.  Like  the  majority  of  the  Brea  school  pictures,  it  is  chiefly  a 
rehash  of  foreign  elements,  mostly  Italian.  The  painting  of  the  flesh 
is  the  single  feature  which  shows  any  real  plastic  quality,  and  is 
almost  the  only  French  element. 

The  color  in  some  of  the  faces  in  the  predella  is  a  peachblow  of 
about  the  same  tone  as  in  other  pictures  painted  in  the  region  of 
Nice;  in  the  scene  “Noli  me  Tangere”  the  faces  are  of  lavender  ivory 
and  in  the  body  of  Christ,  in  the  central  panel  of  the  predella,  the 
prevailing  tone  is  green.  The  green  is  pervasive  and  not  localized 
in  areas  as  in  Sienese  flesh;  in  the  body  of  Christ  and  in  the  small 
figures  of  the  large  central  panel,  it  is  modulated  by  subtle  tones  of 
lavender  gray  and  lavender  ivory. 

These  variations,  together  with  the  ridged  surface  and  the  textural 
quality,  lend  a  French  feeling  to  the  flesh  even  though  all  these  in¬ 
dividual  features  are  modified  Italian  traits.  White  streaks  divide 
the  faces  into  diminutive  compartments  of  dull  white  ivory;  the  re¬ 
sulting  pattern  and  the  exotic  color  give  the  effect  of  a  decorated 
metallic  or  plaster  surface.  In  the  body  of  Christ,  streaks  of  white 
paint  form  a  pattern  of  the  ribs  and,  together  with  the  tone  of  green, 
embellish  a  surface  resembling  plaster  or  stucco.  This  use  of  streaks 
is  a  modification  of  a  constant  device  of  Giovanni  di  Paolo,  although 
the  small  horseshoe-shaped  streak  of  light  on  the  upper  lip  of  some 
of  the  small  figures  is  more  reminiscent  of  Konrad  von  Soest.  Other 
Sienese  factors  are  the  accentuated  whites  of  the  eyes  and  the  drawing 
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of  the  two  saints  in  the  right  panel,  these  two  figures  differ  from 
Memmi’s  types  chiefly  in  the  lavender  tone,  tending  toward  peach- 
blow,  of  the  flesh.  The  most  individual  feature  of  the  whole  painting 
is  the  drawing  of  the  eyes.  The  upper  lid  is  defined  by  a  dark  brown¬ 
ish  line  and  one  of  lavender  gray  applied  by  single  brush  strokes;  the 
brownish  shadow  under  the  eye  is  followed  by  a  highlight  similar  in 
color  to  that  on  the  upper  lid  and  following  the  horizontal  curve  of 
the  eye;  the  iris  is  brownish  gray  and  a  single  dot  of  black  represents 
the  pupil. 

“Virgin  of  Misericorde,”  like  many  Brea  school  pictures,  offers 
varied  and  well-ordered1  compositional  units  nicely  arranged  in 
planes,  but  mostly  taken  bodily  from  Italian  works.  The  drawing 
is  in  general  crude  and  the  execution  mechanical ;  nevertheless,  the 
picture  does  convey,  though  chiefly  as  illustration,  some  of  the 
feeling  of  the  subject-matter.  Plastic  expression  in  the  full  sense 
is  absent  although  there  is  a  feeling  of  naivete  and  a  certain  amount 
of  imagination  in  the  units  discussed.  These  notes  refer  only  to  the 
predella,  to  the  right  panel  and  to  the  group  of  small  figures  in  the 
large  central  panel,  all  of  which  are  in  their  original  state.  The 
rest  of  the  picture  has  been  incongruously  repainted  in  the  academic 
style  of  Perugino. 


Life  of  St.  Margaret  and  Figures  of  Saints  63 

La  vie  de  Ste.-Marguerite  et  Figures  de  Saints 
(Musee  Massena,  Nice) 

The  painting  of  these  pictures,  ascribed  to  Louis  Brea,  offers  a  great 
contrast  to  that  of  the  Cimiez  pieta  which  is  known  to  be  by  Brea: 
the  latter  picture  is  a  creation  and  these  are  an  eclectic  mixture  of 
many  of  the  elements  that  recur  so  frequently  in  pictures  of  the  Brea 
school  style.  The  general  character  of  the  panels  is  much  like  Dur- 
andi  but  the  drawing  is  stronger  and  the  color  more  solid.  As  in  the 
Sospel  pieta  and  the  small  figures  in  Miralhet’s  “Virgin  of  Miseri¬ 
corde,  ”  ridges  or  streaks  of  paint  appear  in  numerous  parts  of  the  flesh¬ 
painting,  in  some  of  the  saints’  faces  and  in  the  arms  and  legs  of  some 
of  the  figures  in  the  predella.  The  streaks  in  the  angels’  faces  are  very 
pronounced  and  are  associated  with  accentuated  highlights  on  lips, 
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nose,  eyelids.  The  predella  is  an  assortment  of  Italian  cliches;  the 
presence  of  much  red  related  to  black  or  very  dark  tones  indicates  an 
Uccello  influence;  this  is  tempered  by  the  brown  and  tan  colors  in  the 
landscape  which  give  an  Umbrian  character  to  the  entire  color-scheme. 
The  figures  in  both  parts  of  the  predella  resemble  those  in  “Dance  of 
Death,”  at  Le  Bar,  in  color  and  general  feeling,  but  the  drawing  is  not 
so  skillful  nor  so  archaic.  The  drawing  of  the  saints’  figures  in  the 
upper  panels  is  of  better  grade,  their  poses  have  the  grace  and  dignity 
characteristic  of  the  Cimiez  pieta  and  their  compositional  setting 
varies  in  each  panel.  The  difference  in  quality  between  the  painting 
of  these  single  figures  and  the  small  figures  in  the  predella  sug¬ 
gests  that  perhaps  the  upper  fragments  of  the  altarpiece  were  done  by 
Louis  Brea  and  the  two  portions  of  the  predella  by  his  pupils.  These 
various  panels,  skillfully  executed  in  parts,  have  hardly  any  distinc¬ 
tive  French  trait. 


Our  Lady  of  Comfort 64 

Notre-Dame-de-Secours  (Eglise  paroissiale,  Puget-Theniers) 

This  is  perhaps  the  strongest  of  the  Brea  school  pictures  with  the 
exception  of  the  Cimiez  pieta,  with  which  it  has  a  number  of  points 
in  common.  The  draperies  in  each  have  similar  richness  and  depth 
of  color,  and  the  solidity  and  textural  feeling  in  the  painting  of  the 
flesh  in  the  figure  of  Mary  are  like  those  qualities  in  the  Cimiez 
Madonna.  The  surface  of  the  paint  in  the  ivory-white  parts,  such 
as  books,  paper,  lilies,  fichu  on  Mary,  is  streaked  with  ridges,  like 
some  of  the  areas  in  the  Cimiez  and  Sospel  pietas.  The  color-ensem¬ 
ble  is  more  somber  than  that  of  the  Cimiez  altarpiece,  and  the  figures 
are  less  skillfully  drawn;  the  form  as  a  whole  has  more  unaltered 
Italian*  traits  and  is  closer  in  style  to  the  work  of  Durandi.  Italian 
influences  are  pervasive;  the  landscape,  for  instance,  is  a  mixture  of 
features  taken  from  the  Milanese  and  Umbrian  schools;  the  long 
straight  folds  have  the  roundness  and  amplitude  of  the  Italian,  the 
execution  of  the  textiles  and  brocades  is  Italian,  as  is  also  the  quality 
of  the  surface  of  the  paint.  With  the  exceptions  of  the  figure  of  the 
donor  and  of  that  of  St.  Jacobus,  which  are  basically  Flemish,  the 
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graceful  poses  and  sentimental  facial  expressions  are  of  almost  the 
pure  Umbrian  type.65 

As  in  a  number  of  other  Brea  school  pictures,  the  Italian  general 
feeling  is  somewhat  tempered  by  tendencies  toward  features  found  in 
French  pictures,  notably,  here,  in  the  yellowish-ivory  face  of  Mary 
and  in  the  chopped-up  type  of  modeling  of  the  donor’s  face.  The 
latter  is  reminiscent  of  the  donor  in  the  Louvre  “Villeneuve  Pieta” 
but,  in  the  Puget-Theniers  face,  the  planes  are  less  sharply  defined 
and  lines  play  very  little  part  in  the  modeling.  The  decorated  border 
on  the  dark  red  cloak  of  St.  Jacobus  is  a  pattern  of  interlaced  thin 
yellow  lines  forming  an  arabesque,  somewhat  similar  in  motif  to  that 
on  the  background  of  the  Sospel  pieta.  As  in  the  “Altarpiece  of  St. 
Magdalen”  at  Contes,  the  generally  brownish  color-scheme  derived 
from  the  Italians  also  embodies  a  structural  quality  in  the  color  of  the 
gowns  and  landscape.  Unlike  the  Contes  panels,  this  altarpiece  has  a 
positive  French  tendency  in  the  combination  of  the  elements  above 
noted.  Its  form  may  be  said  to  represent  the  apotheosis  of  the  Brea 
school  painting — an  eclectic  mixture  of  traditional  practices,  mostly 
Italian,  and  painted  with  very  competent  execution. 

Dance  of  Death  66 

La  Danse  Macabre  (Eglise  paroissiale,  Le  Bar) 

The  form  of  this  picture  is  allied  to  that  of  the  Brea  school  by 
its  color  and  general  derivations.  The  drawing,  mostly  Italian  and 
Flemish,  is  archaic  rather  than  gauche,  and  the  color-scheme  of  dark 
greens  and  reds  is  much  like  Uccello  but  is  tempered  with  Flemish 
tans.  The  color  of  the  flesh  is  a  dark  tan-ivory.  The  composition 
of  the  picture  is  of  the  color-compartment  type,  with  vivid  con¬ 
trasts  between  dark  and  bright  areas.  Space  between  the  figures  is 
well  realized  but  not  accentuated ;  the  organization  of  the  figures  is 
in  compact  planes;  an  actual  line  around  the  contour  of  faces,  gowns 
and  facial  features,  together  with  a  relative  absence  in  the  flesh  of 
internal  patterns  of  shadow,  results  in  comparatively  flat  units  related 
to  each  other  in  various  angular  planes.  The  color-pattern,  its  ar¬ 
rangement  in  planes,  the  linear  drawing,  the  distortions  of  the 

65  Cf.  Perugino’s  “St.  Ercolano” — Perugia. 
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women’s  figures,  are  French  in  tendency;  the  lively  rhythm  of  the 
figures,  and  the  naivete  given  by  the  archaic  drawing,  constitute  the 
charm  of  the  picture. 

Altarpiece  of  St.  Michael 67 

Retable  de  St.-Michel  (Musee  Massena,  Nice) 

The  usual  heavy  leanings  of  the  Brea  school  upon  the  Italians 
prevail  in  this  altarpiece.  The  sky  and  landscape  are  the  typical 
Brea  school  version  of  the  Umbrian  tradition.  The  background  in 
most  of  the  panels  is  the  dull  grayish-indigo  common  to  numerous 
pictures  found  in  the  region  of  Nice.  The  face  of  the  central  figure 
has  a  suggestion  of  peachblow  but  duller  in  tone  and  of  a  surface 
like  papier-mache;  in  its  heavy  modeling,  done  with  blackish 
shadows,  there  is  a  certain  kinship  with  the  Flemish  “Portrait  of  a 
Young  Man”  attributed  to  the  Master  of  Flemalle  in  the  Kaiser 
Friedrich  Museum.  Some  of  the  figures  are  treated  in  the  Spanish 
manner;  i.e.,  with  faces  modeled  by  blackish  shadows  related  to 
streaks  of  light  on  nose,  lip,  chin;  with  facial  features  and  hands 
outlined  in  black;  and  with  heavy  color  and  many  shades  of  red 
in  the  garments.  The  predella  is  a  succession  of  individually  well- 
executed  figures,  which,  however,  remain  isolated  instead  of  being 
interrelated  in  a  continuous  rhythmic  movement. 

Altarpiece  of  St.  John  the  Baptist68 

Retable  de  St.-Jean-Baptiste  (Musee  Massena,  Nice) 

The  attribution  of  these  panels  to  Durandi  is  obviously  erroneous. 
The  altarpiece,  originating  in  the  region  of  Nice,  contains  more 
German  elements  than  are  generally  used  in  other  Brea  school  pic¬ 
tures.  The  form  of  the  predella  is  German  in  its  color-scheme  and 
in  the  drawing  of  the  figures  with  accentuated  spots  of  highlight 
on  eyelids,  nose,  lips,  and  with  tendency  to  caricature  in  facial  ex¬ 
pressions  and  attitudes.  The  deep  and  bright  colors  of  figures  and 
objects,  in  this  predella,  in  relation  to  the  dark  background,  and 
the  general  color-scheme  of  deep  brown  and  tan  in  the  landscape, 
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yield  a  color-combination  much  like  that  of  the  Augsburg  school,69 
with  possibly  greater  use  of  red  in  the  garments. 

Comparison  of  this  picture  with  the  Greolieres  altarpiece  indicates 
the  contrast  between  the  resourcefulness  of  the  Greolieres  artist  and 
the  poverty-stricken  imagination  of  the  Nice  painter.  The  large, 
bright  area  in  one  of  the  gowns  in  the  so-called  Durandi  is  a  mere 
expanse  of  isolated  color;  it  lacks  the  effective  plastic  function  of  the 
corresponding  area  in  the  Greolieres  panel.  Although  this  red  occurs 
repeatedly  throughout  the  Durandi  panels  it  fails  to  enter  into  com¬ 
positional  relationship  with  the  adjacent  colors.  The  few  other  colors 
— a  dull,  dark,  grayish  blue,  a  drab  spinach-green,  and  a  faded  pink 
— are  likewise  mechanically  repeated  with  no  variations  in  nuance, 
tone  or  quality.  The  figures  in  the  main  section  and  upper  part  of  the 
altarpiece  are  repetitions  of  Italian  forms  scarcely  modified  by  the 
crudely  rendered  peachblow  tone  in  some  of  the  faces  and  the  screen¬ 
like  setting  of  dull  indigo.  Th  sentimental  character  of  their  poses 
and  facial  expressions  is  accentuated  and  their  execution  lacks  distinc¬ 
tion  in  both  color  and  drawing.  This  Italian  section  of  the  altar- 
piece  in  connection  with  the  German  predella  makes  an  incongruous 
mixture  of  disparate  elements. 

Altarpiece  of  St.  Bernard 

Retable  de  St.-Bernard  (Musee  Massena,  Nice) 

These  four  panels — St.  Crispin  and  St.  Crispinian ;  St.  Lucy  and 
St.  Apolline;  Tobias  and  the  Angel  Raphael;  Martyr  Saint — are 
heavy,  crude,  coarsely  painted  examples  of  the  Brea  school,  linked 
to  the  French  tradition  only  by  the  presence  of  peachblow  tone 
in  some  of  the  faces.  The  drawing  throughout  the  pictures  is  in¬ 
expressibly  bad :  e.g.,  in  “St.  Lucy  and  St.  Apolline”  the  whole  con¬ 
tour  of  a  hand,  as  well  as  the  intervals  between  the  fingers,  are 
defined  by  actual  lines  which  are  mere  laid-on  streaks;  they  remain 
isolated  and  contribute  nothing  of  expressive  value.  In  the  same 
panel,  the  heavy  line  defining  lids  and  eyebrows  is  a  mechanical 
repetition  of  the  narrow  bands  of  color  forming  the  stripes  on  one 
of  the  gowns.  The  face  of  the  figure  to  the  left  in  “St.  Crispin 

69  Cf.  Augsburg  panels  Nos.  785,  786,  787,  788 — Barnes  Foundation, 
Merion. 
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and  St.  Crispinian”  is  a  compartmental  pattern  made  by  an  area  of 
ivory  white  related  to  greenish-black  shadows  that  cover  the  upper 
lip,  chin,  part  of  the  right  cheek  and  forehead;  the  effect  is  that  of 
a  crude  interpretation  of  the  ringlike  formation  noted  in  the  face 
of  the  Louvre  “King  Rene.”  Facial  expressions  are  literally  repro¬ 
duced  from  the  Italians. 


THE  SPANISH  TRADITION  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF 

FRANCE 


OF  the  foreign  influences  upon  French  painting,  that  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  is  the  least  active.  Its  effect  is  vaguely  present  in  “Legend 
of  St.  Bertin”  (Berlin),  and  though  it  is  more  pervasive  in  the  Louvre 
“Villeneuve  Pieta”  and’ the  Sospel  and  Cimiez  pietas,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  competing  Italian  and  Flemish  influences  in  these  are  integrally 
united  with  it  in  a  total  form  distinctively  French.  Nowhere  do  we 
find  a  definite  and  distinctive  Franco-Spanish  form. 

A  number  of  pictures  which  have  been  classified  either  as  of  the 
south  of  France  or  as  of  the  Avignon  school  are  in  reality  mere  prod¬ 
ucts  of  Spain,  with  the  admixture  of  few  if  any  French  elements. 
Their  classification  seems  to  be  based  on  iconographic  or  historical 
data,  such  as  the  presence  of  particular  Avignon  buildings,  of  a  nar¬ 
rative  in  which  a  pope  plays  a  part,  or  of  flying  angels  gathering  the 
blood  of  the  crucified  Christ.70 

Among  these  pictures,  the  following  foreign  traditions  are  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Spanish:  the  Sienese  in  “Christ  on  the  Cross”  (Ber¬ 
lin),  “Sanctification  of  a  Woman”  (Merion)  and  “Crucifixion” 
(Philadelphia)  ;  the  Italo-Flemish  in  “The  Virgin”  (London)  ;  the 
Flemish  in  “Carrying  of  the  Cross”  and  “Pieta”  (gift  of  M.  Larcade 
— Paris)  ;  the  eclectic  form  of  Frangois  Brea  in  “Figure  of  Saint,” 

70  The  prevailing  chaos  in  classification  is  illustrated  by  the  group  of  pic¬ 
tures  herein  discussed — e.g.,  the  Berlin  “Christ  on  the  Cross”  is  catalogued 
as  “French,”  the  Philadelphia  “Crucifixion”  as  “South  of  France,”  the  two 
Louvre  pendants,  “Carrying  of  the  Cross”  and  “Pieta”  (gift  of  M.  Larcade) 
as  “French  School,  fifteenth  century”;  the  Merion  panel,  “Sanctification  of  a 
Woman,”  was  catalogued  in  the  1927  exhibition  of  French  primitives  in  New 
York  as  of  the  “Avignon  School,  fourteenth  century”;  and  “The  Virgin”  in 
London  is  classified  as  “French  School,  fifteenth  century.” 
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“Female  Saint”  and  “Christ  Coming  Out  of  the  Tomb”  (Nice) 
is  an  amalgamation  of  the  Spanish  with  the  Umbrian. 

The  Berlin  “Christ  on  the  Cross”  and  the  Philadelphia 
“Crucifixion”  71  have  a  strong  general  similarity:  Italian  composi¬ 
tion,  drawing  and  modeling  are  perceptible  in  each,  through  an  over¬ 
load  of  Spanish  characteristics.  The  gold  part  of  the  background 
is  contiguous  to  heavily  painted  buildings,  which  divide  each  picture 
in  two  horizontal  sections  and  transform  the  graceful  Italian  pyra¬ 
midal  composition  into  heavier,  horizontal  rhythms.  The  Sienese 
vivid  facial  expressions  and  poses  are  exaggerated  to  the  point  of 
melodrama.  The  Sienese  drawing  and  modeling  by  highlights  and 
green  shadows  are  submerged  in  typically  Spanish  broad  heavy  con¬ 
tour,  coarse  execution  and  dramatic  color-scheme  accentuated  by 
notes  of  vivid  red. 

The  Philadelphia  panel  is  perhaps  nearer  to  the  Sienese  form  in 
painting  of  flesh,  pattern  of  folds,  almond-shaped  eyes,  patterned 
faces  and  linear  contour.  It  lacks  Italian  fluidity,  and  the  textural 
quality  of  the  various  materials  is  lost  in  the  heavy  Spanish  execu¬ 
tion,  crude  and  mechanically  monotonous.  The  rounded  modeling 
of  the  turrets  with  broad  vertical  areas  of  light  and  dark,  and  the 
juxtaposition  of  flat  strips  of  light  and  dark  on  the  horizontal  ledges 
of  the  rampart,  are  similar  in  technique  to  the  corresponding  features 
in  “Sanctification  of  a  Woman” ;  the  method  is  rather  typical  of 
Spanish  painting.72  The  heavy  wall-of-Troy  pattern  on  the  edge  of 
the  Madonna’s  robe  is  an  exact  replica  of  the  swirling  border  of  the 
saint’s  cloak  in  “Sanctification  of  a  Woman.” 

The  Berlin  panel  is  more  fluid  in  composition  and  more  rhythmi¬ 
cally  linear;  but  its  heavily  embossed  halos,  goblets,  and  nails,  and 
its  large  area  of  vivid  red  in  a  generally  dramatic  color-scheme,  are 
more  positively  Spanish.  Its  drawing,  especially  in  the  body  of 
Christ,  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  the  broad,  loose,  drooping  style 
of  the  fourteenth  century  Germans  73  and  the  Byzantine  and  early 
Sienese  conventional  patterns  of  light  on  ribs,  legs  and  arms.  The 
patterns  of  light  on  the  draperies  are  likewise  accentuated  and  their 
fluid  drawing  combines  German  and  Sienese  elements.  Neither  the 

71  Illustrations,  page  461. 

72  Cf.  Spanish  primitives,  Nos.  444,  872 — Barnes  Foundation,  Merion. 

73  E.g.,  “Laurent’s  Church  Life  of  Jesus” — Cologne. 
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Sanctification  of  a  Woman 

32%"  X  22^4" 

(See  page  463) 
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Carrying  of  the  Cross  Paris  Pieta  Paris 

9^4"  X  9 V\  9^4"  X  9 yA" 

(See  page  463) 
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Crucifixion  Philadelphia  Christ  on  the  Cross  Berlin 

46"  X  25^"  39K"x28" 

(See  page  458)  (See  page  458) 


The  Virgin  London 

13 Va"  x  9 Ya" 

(See  page  464) 
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atypical  drawing  nor  the  interplay  of  various  influences  detract  from 
the  plastic  unity  of  the  composition.  The  organization  of  color- 
contrasts  is  more  moving,  more  original  and  more  Spanish  than  that 
in  the  Philadelphia  panel,  and  the  large  expanse  of  red,  the  keynote 
of  the  color-ensemble,  is  nearer  to  the  usual  Spanish  tone.  The 
rhythms  are  more  varied  and  more  graceful ;  they  move  throughout 
the  composition,  from  the  cross  and  halo  of  Christ  to  his  arms  and 
legs,  to  the  wings  and  draperies  of  the  angels,  and  down  to  the  folds 
of  garments  on  the  Madonna  and  saint.  These  rhythmic  movements 
seem  to  radiate  from  the  figure  of  Christ,  and  his  legs,  naively  dis¬ 
torted  into  an  almost  continuous  curve,  link  together  the  two  hori¬ 
zontal  sections  of  the  composition. 

The  Berlin  and  Philadelphia  pictures,  as  well  as  the  Merion 
“Sanctification  of  a  Woman”  74  represent  only  minor  variations  of 
the  Spanish-Sienese  combination.  The  last-mentioned  picture  most 
nearly  approaches  the  French  in  the  combination  of  gray  ivory,  light 
blue  and  bright  red,  but  these  are  practically  duplicates,  more  heavily 
painted,  of  Duccio’s  tones.  They  differ  from  the  French  colors  in 
shade,  quality,  surface,  and  interrelationships.  In  short,  the  color  is 
merely  another  Sienese  trait  and,  like  the  light-and-shadow  pattern  in 
some  of  the  faces,  differs  from  its  source  only  in  its  Spanish  execution. 
What  French  character  is  suggested  is  dissipated  by  the  thick  and 
opaque  paint,  the  elaborate  and  heavy  decorations  on  gold  background 
and  halo,  the  heavy  linear  drawing  and  the  use  of  blackish  shadows  on 
the  ground.  Most  of  these  features,  and  also  the  manner  of  enrich¬ 
ment  of  some  of  the  textiles  by  color-forms,  appear  in  Jaime  Cirera’s 
“Quo  Vadis  Domine?”,  a  Catalonian  fifteenth  century  painting, 
at  Vich. 

The  Louvre  “Carrying  of  the  Cross”  and  “Pieta”  (gift  of 
M.  Larcade)  75  are  mediocre  paintings  of  nondescript  character. 
They  are  a  hodge-podge  of  elements  taken  bodily  from  various  tradi¬ 
tions,  quite  without  any  plan  of  organization.  In  general,  the  draw¬ 
ing  is  Flemish  with  characteristic  Spanish  coarseness  and  emotional 
overemphasis.  To  this  is  added  a  vague  Italian  tendency  in  the 
modeling  of  faces.  The  figure  at  the  foot  of  the  Christ  in  “Pieta” 
is  also  Italian  in  drawing  but  the  heaviness  of  a  broad  line  of  con¬ 
tour  dispels  any  feeling  of  Italian  lightness.  Draperies  are  an  un- 

74  Illustration,  page  459.  75  Illustrations,  page  460. 
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integrated  mixture  of  Italian,  Flemish,  German  and  Spanish  ele¬ 
ments,  and  the  striated  brocades  are  heavy  as  in  the  Spaniards 
and  late  Cologne  painters.  The  grotesque  and  grimacing  figures 
at  the  right  in  “Carrying  of  the  Cross”  are  taken  from  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Faces  are  much  patterned  with  heavy  lines,  shadows  and 
lights,  with  an  occasional  accentuation  of  highlight  on  nose  and  lips. 
The  marbled  brownish-yellow  flesh  of  Christ  in  “Carrying  of  the 
Cross”  is  patterned  with  irregularly  arranged  wounds  and  scars; 
similar  decorative  scars  and  streaks  of  blood  in  the  Christ  in  “Pieta” 
take  on  a  linear,  oblique  character  and  make  a  harmonious  pattern 
on  the  whitish  and  bonelike  ivory  tone  of  the  flesh.  This  color  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  French  but  its  association  with  a  decorative 
pattern  of  German  derivation  results  in  a  type  of  flesh-painting  re¬ 
mote  from  the  French.  Heavy  color  nuanced  with  light  in  parts  of 
the  landscape  produces  a  semblance  of  solidity  in  the  objects,  with 
considerable  variation  in  surface-tones.  In  each  of  the  panels,  planes 
are  numerous  and  compact  but  not  well  defined  in  shape  or  clean- 
cut  in  arrangement,  their  multicolored  pattern  set  against  a  bright 
gold  background  results  in  an  appealing  decoration,  and  the  rendering 
of  the  subject-matter  is  illustration  of  a  sort;  but  the  decoration  is 
facile  and  repetitive  and  the  illustration  is  chiefly  literal  and  melo¬ 
dramatic  representation.  In  neither  panel  is  to  be  found  even  a  trace 
of  genuine  plastic  expression  or  of  distinction  in  color,  drawing  or 
composition.  Factors  taken  from  the  various  traditions  are  mostly 
unaltered  repetitions  thrown  together  in  a  disorderly,  eclectic  jumble. 

The  London  picture,  “The  Virgin,”  76  is  of  unredeemed  banality 
in  its  rehash  of  academic  cliches  taken  from  the  Flemings,  Italians  and 
Spaniards;  it  has  no  legitimate  place  in  the  tradition  of  French 
painting.  The  naturalistic  complexion  has  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
Italians;  the  meticulously  executed  ornaments  are  of  obvious  Flemish 
origin,  and  the  heavy  and  elaborate  pattern  of  the  large  halo  deeply 
indented  on  the  gold  background  gives  a  final  Spanish  character  to 
the  whole.  It  has  no  French  traits  whatsoever. 

Frangois  Brea’s  “Christ  Coming  Out  of  the  Tomb”  (Nice) 
and  the  other  two  Nice  panels,  “Female  Saint”  and  “Figure  of 
Saint,”  also  ascribed  to  him,  are  mere  repetitions  of  the  Brea  school 
types  in  which  the  Umbrian  form  is  given  a  Spanish  character  by 

76  Illustration,  page  462. 
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heavier  color,  blackish-brown  shadows  and  heavy  black  lines  of 
contour. 
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King  John,  the  Good  77 

Portrait  du  Roi  Jean  (Louvre) 

This  exceptionally  strong  representation  of  character  in  portrai¬ 
ture  has  no  specific  link  with  the  French  tradition.  The  surface 
texture,  especially  in  the  face  and  collar,  is  more  like  that  of  heavily 
painted  Italian  frescoes.  The  colors  are  few,  not  very  varied  in  tone, 
and  there  is  no  feeling  for  the  quality  of  paint.  The  effect  of  quiet 
but  strong  color  is  due  to  the  vivid  and  dramatic  contrast  between  the 
brownish-tan  face  vaguely  tinged  with  pink,  the  darker  brown-yellow 
hair,  the  ivory-white  collar,  the  deep  black  coat  streaked  with  green, 
and  the  dull  light-toned  gold  background.  The  area  of  the  coat 
looks  as  if  the  paint  had  been  applied  with  a  rough  wire  brush ;  wide 
ribbonlike  brush  strokes  with  raised  ridges  resemble  the  rough  tech¬ 
nique  of  van  Gogh.  These  brush  strokes,  together  with  the  broad 
brown  line  of  contour  around  the  head,  between  the  face  and  the  hair, 
between  the  locks  of  hair,  and  around  the  neck,  form  a  linear  pattern 
which,  contrasted  with  the  relatively  uniform  and  smooth  painting  of 
the  face  and  collar,  contribute  most  to  the  decorative  pattern.  The 
line  of  contour  defining  the  parts  is  a  facile  method  of  obtaining 
solidity  and  is  evidence  of  inferior  craftsmanship.  Another  defect  of 
the  same  order  is  the  failure  to  obtain  a  consistent  and  convincing 
three-dimensional  solidity  by  skillful  use  of  light  and  shadow;  for 
example,  the  side  or  wing  of  the  nose  does  not  seem  to  be  rounded  out 
but  rather  to  be  caved  in.  The  appeal  of  the  picture,  aside  from  the 
decorative  linear  and  color  elements  mentioned,  is  due  more  to  literal 
representation  than  to  well-executed  plastic  creation  or  to  ingenuity 
in  the  use  of  the  means. 

Pierre  de  Luxembourg  78 

(Musee  Calvet,  Avignon) 

This  portrait  is  Italian  in  its  drawing,  use  of  accentuated  highlights 
and  ridged  surface  of  the  paint  in  flesh  and  garments.  The  face  is 

77  Illustration,  page  469.  78  Illustration,  page  467. 
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so  heavily  painted  that  it  is  in  relief,  and  the  black  contour  of  the 
floral  motif  of  the  gold  background  is  also  raised  in  about  the  same 
degree.  The  flesh  of  the  small  figure  on  the  crucifix  is  very  much 
ridged :  a  streak  of  light  extends  down  the  length  of  the  right  arm,  and 
the  whole  right  side  of  the  body  is  a  large  area  of  highlight  composed 
of  small  streaks  of  light.  The  folds  of  drapery  are  more  Italian 
than  Flemish  but  have  a  character  of  their  own :  the  shadows  in  some 
of  the  folds  of  the  red  garment  are  well-defined  flat  areas  of  darker 
red,  and  their  surface  is  granulated.  The  nearest  approach  to  this 
type  of  execution  in  a  French  picture  is  the  folds  in  the  Louvre  “Ville- 
neuve  Pieta,”  but  the  latter  are  chiefly  darker  areas  within  lighter 
areas  and  have  no  depth.  The  heavy  general  execution  is  obviously  a 
Spanish  trait;  the  gold  background,  resembling  Cordova  leather,  is  of 
the  heavy  type  used  by  early  Spanish  painters,  so  that  the  panel 
emerges  predominantly  as  a  mixture  of  Italian  and  Spanish  elements. 
The  only  factor  which  gives  the  picture  its  very  slight  connection  with 
the  French  tradition  is  the  flatly  painted,  wide,  colored  border  around 
the  background  which  plays  a  part  in  the  patterned  composition. 

Woman  with  Bird  79 
(Johnson  Collection,  Philadelphia) 

This  is  an  exceptional  fifteenth  century  Franco-Flemish  portrait 
in  which  the  use  of  all  the  plastic  elements  is  adapted  to  a  highly 
complex  and  very  decorative  design.  The  bright  and  brilliant 
colors  are  arranged  compartmentally  in  a  pattern  in  which  the  many 
fluid  curvilinear  lines  play  an  important  part.  Each  compartment 
itself  contains  internal  patterns — floral  miniaturelike  ornaments  on 
the  headdress  and  garment,  patterns  of  light  and  of  bright  colors  on 
the  face.  The  drawing  is  Flemish  but  gains  in  decorative  value  by 
accentuated  lines  and  their  formation  into  patterns — e.g.,  the  mouth 
and  the  eyes  are  shaped  like  a  cupid’s  bow  and  the  diffusely  drawn 
face,  which  seems  to  be  suspended  in  front  of  the  head  like  a  mask, 
is  essentially  an  ornamental  pattern  of  lines.  An  actual  line,  with 
a  curvilinear  tendency,  extends  around  the  face,  features  and  hands. 
The  flesh  is  treated  as  decoratively  as  are  the  garments:  areas  of 
bright  red  are  interspersed  with  lighter  rose  which  tints  the  pattern 

79  Illustration,  page  469. 
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Philip  and  Margaret  of  Burgundy  London 

9"x  6"  each  panel 
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King  John,  the  Good  Paris  Woman  with  Bird  Philadelphia 

35>)4"xi6^"  ii"x7M" 

(See  page  465)  (See  page  466) 


St.  Jerome  Paris 

2iK"xi6/8" 

(See  page  471) 
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of  light.  The  face  thus  becomes  a  decorative  unit  which  plays  an 
equal  compositional  part  with  the  brightly  colored  bird,  the  ornate 
sleeves  and  headdress,  in  the  total  decorative  design. 

Philip  and  Margaret  of  Burgundy  80 

(National  Gallery,  London) 

The  expression  and  manner  of  execution  of  the  woman’s  portrait 
is  reminiscent  of  the  Louvre  so-called  Brabant  school  “Margaret  of 
Austria,”  but  the  similarity  of  their  ensembles  is  diminished  by  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  backgrounds  and  in  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  the  figures. 
In  the  Louvre  portrait,  figure  and  background  are  close  in  color  to 
each  other,  while  in  this  London  panel  a  background  of  bright  brown 
decorated  with  various  coats  of  arms  sets  off  the  figure.  The  small 
rich  red  note  in  the  lining  of  the  woman’s  headdress,  just  under  the 
chin,  recalls  the?  beautifully  painted  sleeve  of  “Margaret  of  Austria.” 
In  general,  color  in  the  London  panel  is  a  more  integral  part  of  the 
structure  of  both  flesh  and  garments  and  the  painting  of  textiles  is 
much  heavier.  The  brocades  are  executed  in  simplified  Flemish  tech¬ 
nique  like  the  king’s  garment  in  “Salome”  (Aix-en-Provence)  :  a  red 
line  upon  a  relatively  flat  yellowish-tan  background  defines  the  pattern 
of  the  motif,  and  the  brocade  effect  is  obtained  by  fine  yellow  hatch¬ 
ings.  The  drawing  of  both  faces  is  quite  diffuse  but  less  so  than  in 
“Margaret  of  Austria”;  this  is  due  chiefly  to  the  sharp  definition  of 
contour  against  the  contrasting  color  of  the  background.  A  marked 
difference  from  the  Louvre  portrait  is  the  quality  of  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  flesh  which  here  has  almost  the  structural  color  of  Tin¬ 
toretto  or  Titian,  except  for  the  isolated  streak  of  red  on  the  lips. 
Another  resemblance  to  the  Venetians  is  in  the  top  of  the  woman’s 
headdress  with  its  old  rose  permeated  with  vague  light  green,  the 
surface  of  which  is  enriched  by  color-forms;  but  here  as  in  the  face, 
color  is  not  quite  as  structural  as  in  the  Venetians. 

Saint  Jerome81 
(Louvre) 

A  deep  greenish-blue  shadow  covering  the  left  cheek  and  neck  and, 
less  intensely,  the  whole  upper  lip,  is  placed  upon  a  pinkish-yellow 

80  Illustrations,  page  468.  81  Illustration,  page  470. 
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ivory  face  greatly  enriched  by  subtle  color-forms  of  greens,  blues, 
grays  and  pinks.  The  general  effect  of  this  face  is  livid  and  cool 
with  a  tendency  to  a  green  suffusion.  The  face  has  also,  though  in 
lesser  degree,  the  compartmental  sculptured  appearance  noted  in  the 
face  of  the  donor  in  the  Louvre  “Villeneuve  Pieta”;  in  each  case,  the 
sculptured  effect  and  the  colored  shadows  contribute  to  the  decorative 
value  and  reenforce  the  expression  of  the  character  of  the  subject. 
Apart  from  these  attractive  and  novel  color-effects  the  picture  has 
the  uninteresting  wooden  surface  of  the  conventional  French  painting 
of  the  period. 


THE  FOUQUET  MINIATURES  82 
(Musee  Conde,  Chantilly;  and  Louvre) 

The  principal  difference  between  Fouquet’s  portraits  and  his 
miniatures  is  that  in  the  latter  a  greater  variety  of  color  is  used 
and  the  illustrative  feature  is  more  in  evidence.  As  in  the  portraits, 
the  decorative  quality  dominates  the  expressive  element,  and  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  color,  line,  light  and  space  contribute  to  this  general  purpose. 
While  they  are  superb  illustrations,  they  show  little  imagination 
except  in  the  fertility  of  resources  in  making  the  contributions  of 
preceding  artists  serve  the  end  of  more  decorative  designs. 

The  two  Louvre  miniatures,  “Battle  of  Cannes”  and  “Crowning 
of  Alexander,”  are  chiefly  decorative  reorganizations  of  features  taken 
with  scarcely  any  modification  from  the  work  of  Pol  de  Limbourg 
and  from  Italian  miniatures.83  Their  sole  distinctive  feature  is  the 
accentuated  fine  gold  hatchings  on  the  draperies,  making  highlights 
on  the  folds  and  arranged  in  patterns  which  contribute  to  the  total 
decorative  design.  In  another  Louvre  miniature,  “St.  Margaret” 
(“Livre  d’Heures  d’Etienne  Chevalier”),  the  ivory  and  light  green, 
in  both  tone  and  relationship,  are  almost  duplications  of  Limbourg. 
The  forty  Chantilly  miniatures  from  “Livre  d’Heures  d’Etienne 
Chevalier”  also  follow  closely  the  Limbourg  type  in  general  drawing 
and  facial  expressions,  but  the  figures  in  Limbourg  are  more  posed 
with  a  certain  grace  resulting  from  a  French  rendering  of  the 
Sienese  style.  The  Fouquet  miniatures  are  more  mechanically  exe- 

82  See  also  chapter  “Jean  Fouquet,”  page  291. 

83  The  volutes  in  the  elaborate  margin  decorations  are  of  Italian  deriva¬ 
tion  and  heavier  than  the  typically  French  ivy-leaf  motifs. 
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cuted,  and  they  lack  the  conviction  of  those  of  Limbourg  or  of  the 
best  of  the  Italians.  The  bright  colors  are  seldom  uniformly  well 
organized :  a  frequently  repeated  note,  consisting  of  various  shades 
of  blue,  green,  pink  and  ivory-white,  often  forms  in  itself  an  inter¬ 
esting  pattern  of  well-related  colors,  but  Fouquet’s  favorite  reddish- 
orange  yellow  introduced  in  this  combination  destroys  the  unity  of 
the  ensemble  and  gives  it  a  garish  effect.  His  use  of  line  is  more 
ingenious  and  enters  into  a  larger  number  of  varied  and  successful 
plastic  effects.  Outlines  are  usually  sharp;  sometimes  an  actual  line 
defines  the  contour  in  flowing,  delicate  curves,  sometimes  it  cuts  out 
the  figure  from  the  background  as  does  the  strip  of  lead  in  stained 
glass.  Linear  contours  enter  into  elaborate  and  appealing  patterns 
by  their  relations  to  internal  linear  elements,  particularly  in  evidence 
in  figures  that  are  distorted  with  a  grotesque  effect  suggesting  the 
later  painters,  Bosch  and  Brueghel.  This  effective  use  of  line  is 
equaled  by  a  skilled  and  varied  treatment  of  space ;  indeed,  in  this 
respect  Fouquet  rivals  Uccello.  For  instance,  space-composition  in 
“St.  John  at  Patmos”  is  delicate,  airy  and  clean-cut;  in  “Christ 
Carrying  the  Cross,”  the  organization  of  figures  and  objects  in 
landscape  is  very  compact,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  still  life  in 
the  lower  right-hand  corner  suggests  Chardin  in  its  subtlety  and 
delicacy.  In  those  of  the  miniatures  which  include  a  great  number 
of  units,  the  figures  and  objects  are  compactly  arranged  in  well- 
ordered  groups,  so  appropriately  related  to  each  other  that  the  total 
composition  does  not  appear  overloaded.  As  a  result  of  skillful 
drawing  and  composition,  his  miniatures  are  illustrations  of  high 
order  in  which  realism,  humor,  delicacy  are  conveyed  in  charming 
decorative  designs. 

Close  adherence  to  sources  of  derivations  is  as  marked  in  Fouquet’s 
miniatures  as  in  his  portraits.  His  figures  are  sometimes  of  the  van 
Eyck  type,  with  linear  patterns  made  *by  facial  features  and  wrinkles ; 
sometimes  they  are  rendered  in  the  style  of  Domenico  Veneziano, 
with  only  slight  modification  of  the  one-piece  effect  of  modeling.  In 
the  Chantilly  miniature,  “Lapidation  of  St.  Etienne,”  84  the  pattern 
made  by  some  of  the  figures  in  the  central  group  together  with  their 
poses  is  very  reminiscent  of  the  drawing  in  Lorenzo  Monaco’s  “Ado¬ 
ration  of  the  Magi”  (Florence),  and  the  execution  of  the  two  large 


84  Illustration,  page  308. 
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standing  figures  in  the  foreground  is  close  to  the  Flemish  form. 
Again,  the  compositional  pattern  of  light  and  line  in  “Annunciation” 
— another  miniature  of  the  Chantilly  series — is  obviously  a  duplica¬ 
tion  of  that  in  van  Eyck’s  “Madonna  in  Church”  (Berlin).  In 
Fouquet’s  miniatures,  as  in  his  portraits,  the  borrowed  elements  are 
adapted  to  fine  and  individual  decorative  designs. 

NICOLAS  FROMENT 

Active  1461-1482 

OF  the  various  pictures  that  have  been  attributed  to  Froment, 
“Burning  Bush”  (Aix-en-Provence),  the  Uffizi  “Resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Lazarus”  and  the  Louvre  diptych  “King  Rene — Jeanne 
de  Laval”  85  seem  to  be  the  only  ones  supported  by  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  of  authenticity.  Although  both  the  Aix  and  Uffizi  triptychs  are 
well-organized  entities,  they  have  very  few  plastic  features  in  common 
and  neither  picture  is  an  individual  creation :  each  represents  a  differ¬ 
ent  eclectic  use  of  academic  practices  of  Flemish,  Italian  and  German 
painters.  Froment  added  nothing  that  is  either  creative  or  definitely 
French,  except  that  occasionally  in  the  modeling  of  faces  he  obtains  a 
form  which  has  individuality  as  well  as  French  character. 

Froment  took  more  features  from  the  Flemish  tradition  than  from 
the  German  or  Italian:  the  pose  of  figure,  attitude  of  head,  facial 
expression,  patterned  type  of  modeling,  general  color-scheme  and 
composition,  draperies  and  folds,  miniature  style  of  landscape,  tech¬ 
nique — all  these  adhere  closely  to  the  forms  of  van  der  Weyden  and 
Bouts.  The  departures  from  the  Flemish  prototypes  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  above-noted  modeling,  tend  toward  qualities  that  are 
typical  of  the  Italian,  German  and  Spanish  traditions  but  do  not 
essentially  alter  the  Flemish  nature  of  the  form.  The  landscape  in 
“Burning  Bush,”  for  instance,  is  fundamentally  Flemish,  even 
though  it  is  more  somber  than  in  the  Flemings  and  when  viewed 
at  a  distance  the  browns  are  less  noticeable  and  more  evenly  merged 
with  the  greens.  Again,  some  of  the  faces  are  more  ivory  in  color, 
although  most  of  them  have  the  usual  reddish-brown  complexion  of 
the  Flemings;  the  figure  of  the  angel  retains  its  typically  Flemish 
character,  but  its  wings  are  simplified  in  broad  areas,  have  no  indica- 

85  Illustrations,  pages  479,  480,  481. 
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tion  of  individual  feathers  and  seem  to  be  made  of  wood.  The  dis¬ 
tant  landscape  is  more  Italian  than  Flemish,  especially  because  the 
surface  of  the  whole  picture  has  the  dull  and  superficial  waxiness  of 
the  inferior  Italians.  This  pervasive  Italian  influence  is  tempered 
with  German  elements  in  the  heavy  painting  of  the  sheep  and  bro¬ 
cades  and  somewhat  in  the  facial  expression  of  the  shepherd. 

The  Uffizi  picture  shows  more  unaltered  Flemish  influences  and 
more  German  traits,  as  well  as  fewer  Italian  features,  than  “Burning 
Bush.”  Practically  all  the  facial  expressions  are  of  intensified  emo¬ 
tional  states,  amounting  often  to  the  gross  caricature  typical  of  the 
Germans,  and  achieved,  here,  by  the  accentuated  patterns  of  the 
facial  features,  as  for  instance  of  the  pronounced  outlines  of  the  eye¬ 
lids  where  the  double  curve  of  the  Flemings  is  much  exaggerated. 
Similar  overemphasis  occurs  in  the  poses  of  the  figures  and  in  details 
such  as  the  tears  of  St.  Magdalen  which  have  the  literal  appearance 
of  large  drops.  It  is  this  consistent  overaccentuation,  leading  inevi¬ 
tably  more  to  caricature  than  to  deep  and  real  expression,  which 
makes  this  element  of  the  picture  markedly  German.  The  reverse 
side  of  the  left  panel  offers  additional  evidence  of  German  influence 
in  the  facial  expressions,  the  stolid,  wooden  feeling  of  the  figures, 
and  their  banal  academic  execution  and  surface  painting.  The  gen¬ 
eral  effect  of  the  triptych  is  not  so  heavy  as  in  the  Germans,  but  is 
more  like  that  of  the  school  pictures  of  the  van  der  Weyden  tradi¬ 
tion  ;  indeed,  this  latter  influence  competes  strongly  with  the  German 
in  all  parts  of  the  panels.  The  figure  at  the  extreme  upper  left  of 
the  central  panel  is  almost  a  literal  replica  of  one  in  Bouts’  “Justice 
of  King  Otto”  (Brussels).  Italian  influence  appears  only  in  the 
brightness  of  color  in  some  of  the  gowns,  and  even  that  is  rendered 
in  the  unpleasant  yellows  and  greens  which  result  from  the  inferior 
Germans’  corruption  of  Italian  color.  The  surface  of  the  picture 
is  extraordinarily  dry  and  arid,  utterly  without  charm,  and  totally 
different  from  the  dull  waxiness  of  “Burning  Bush.” 

The  general  drawing  in  the  Uffizi  triptych  is  skillful  but  the  fig¬ 
ures  seem  forced  into  exaggerated  poses,  not  well  rendered  as  natural 
movements,  either  active  or  poised.  The  facial  expressions  are  vivid 
and  considerably  varied  in  detail  but  the  color  is  so  isolated  from  the 
linear  drawing  that  the  two  elements  remain  quite  unintegrated  and 
the  effect  is  mere  representation.  This  photographic  and  chiefly 
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linear  literalism  pervades  the  entire  triptych  so  that  in  not  any  of  its 
units  is  there  conviction  of  realism  either  in  depiction  of  mental 
states  or  of  essential  nature  of  materials  in  textiles,  still-life  objects 
and  landscape.  All  of  these  are  merely  detail  representations.  The 
figure  of  Lazarus  seems  made  of  a  leathery  papier-mache  substance; 
its  sole  distinction  is  the  decorative  pattern  made  by  lines,  light, 
shadow,  muscles.  Although  thin,  facile  and  obvious  in  execution  and 
without  conviction  of  real  and  deep  inner  life,  this  particular  figure 
is  a  striking  unit  of  great  decorative  value.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  picture,  illustration  and  decoration  usurp  the  place  of  full  plastic 
expression. 

The  general  drawing  in  “Burning  Bush”  is  more  effective  in 
rendering  the  character  of  figures  and  objects,  but  it  is  executed  in 
the  cliches  of  academic  painting.  The  sheep  and  dog  are  alive  but 
seem  as  if  made  of  wood.  The  facial  expressions  of  the  shepherd  and 
the  angel  are  intent,  even  dramatic,  although  not  overdone,  as  in 
the  drawing  of  the  Uffizi  picture.  The  figures  are  more  solidly 
drawn  in  that  color  enters  more  into  their  structure;  while  in  the 
Uffizi  panels  the  figures  and  objects  as  well  as  the  facial  expressions 
are  practically  mere  linear  effects,  and  their  representative  values  are 
more  photographic  than  plastic. 

The  modeling  of  the  faces  in  the  Aix  picture  is  basically  Flemish, 
even  in  those  aspects  which  depart  from  the  conventional  form.  The 
only  significant  change  in  this  respect,  and  indeed  the  sole  individual 
note  in  the  picture,  is  the  modeling  of  the  donor’s  face,  in  the  left 
panel.  No  exact  parallel  to  it  exists  in  either  Flemish  or  Italian 
painting  of  an  earlier  date,  although  it  is  foreshadowed  in  both  of 
these  foreign  traditions.  The  compartmental  face,  in  less  marked 
form,  occurs  in  the  work  of  van  der  Weyden  and  also  in  the  early 
Sienese,  and  it  would  seem  that  it  is  upon  elements  of  both  of  these 
that  Froment  engrafted  the  factors  which  make  the  face  of  the  donor 
in  “Burning  Bush”  and  also  that  of  “King  Rene”  (Louvre),  dis¬ 
tinctive.  For  the  areas  of  accentuated  light  of  the  Flemings  and 
Sienese,  he  substituted  semicircular  strips  of  ivory  white,  thus  giving 
the  face  a  more  linear  and  a  more  compartmentally  patterned  form. 
The  distribution  of  these  strips  of  light  on  various  parts  of  the  face, 
making  a  circle  around  the  eyes  and  around  the  mouth  from  the 
upper  lip  to  the  lower  part  of  the  chin,  is  not  a  mere  variation  of 
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the  Flemish  and  Italian  methods  of  placing  highlights:  these  circular 
strips  are  located  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  plastic  de¬ 
sign  regardless  of  the  natural  incidence  of  light  and  shadow,  and 
achieve  a  sculptural  effect.  This  is  a  note  of  genuine  French  quality 
and  is  seen  in  its  most  pronounced  form  in  the  face  of  the  donor  in 
the  Louvre  “Villeneuve  Pieta.”  The  reddish-brown  face  of  the  shep¬ 
herd  is  less  compartmental,  the  few  strips  of  ivory  form  angular  areas 
instead  of  semicircular  ones,  the  surface  is  so  impregnated  with  Italian 
feeling  and  the  facial  expression  is  so  near  to  that  of  the  Germans, 
that  the  unit  as  a  whole  is  not  French.  The  modeling  of  the  other 
faces  in  “Burning  Bush”  is  equally  eclectic,  following  the  Flemish 
method  of  using  light-and-shadow  patterns  in  men’s  faces  and  a  rela¬ 
tively  one-piece  effect  in  the  faces  of  the  women.  A  possible  slight 
deviation  from  the  Flemish  stjde  is  the  somewhat  more  chalky  ivory 
flesh  tone  in  the  women. 

The  only  similarity  of  the  Uffizi  Froment  to  “Burning  Bush”  is 
the  patterned  character  of  some  of  the  faces,  especially  that  of  Laz¬ 
arus.  The  compartments  in  the  latter  are  more  speciously  formed 
by  internal  patterns  of  streaks  of  light;  the  faces  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  right  panel  are  made  quasi  compartmental  by  patterns  of 
shadow  around  the  mouth  and  on  the  cheeks.  None  of  these  has  the 
color-relations,  textural  feeling  or  surface  quality  of  the  donor’s  face 
in  “Burning  Bush”  or  of  that  in  the  “Villeneuve  Pieta.” 

No  distinction  or  individuality  appears  in  the  painting  of  the  tex¬ 
tiles  in  either  the  Aix  or  Uffizi  pictures.  Their  surface  is  dry  and 
arid  and  the  execution  is  in  the  academic  manner  seen  in  bad  pictures 
of  all  traditions;  the  general  style,  the  degree  of  solidity  and  the 
patterns  of  folds  are  Flemish,  with  features  taken  from  the  inferior 
contemporary  Italians  and  Germans  as  represented  by  Ghirlandaio 
and  the  school  of  the  Master  of  the  Lyversberg  Passion.  The  dra¬ 
peries  have  no  feeling  of  actual  materials ;  on  the  whole  they  are  less 
heavy  than  in  the  Germans,  and  closer  to  those  of  the  Flemish  fol¬ 
lowers  of  van  der  Weyden.  The  brocades  are  either  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  stenciled  type,  as  in  the  Uffizi  picture,  or  are  coarsely  executed  in 
the  Flemish-German  manner  by  dashes  of  yellow  upon  a  dark  brown 
foundation,  as  in  “Burning  Bush.” 

The  landscape  in  both  of  Froment’s  triptychs  is  fundamentally 
Flemish,  altered  somewhat  in  color  by  Italian  influences  and  made 
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heavy  in  much  the  manner  of  the  Germans.  Like  the  other  features, 
the  landscape  is  a  good  literal  representation  without  feeling  of  reality 
in  trees,  rocks,  ground  or  buildings.  In  the  Uffizi  picture,  the  land¬ 
scape  is  of  the  miniature  type  with  considerable  representation  of 
details;  its  special  appeal  is  due  to  the  charming  color-pattern  and 
the  effective  spatial  relations  between  the  objects.  The  landscape  in 
the  left  panel  of  this  triptych  is  similar  to  that  in  “Burning  Bush” 
in  the  use  of  rose  tan  and  gray  green  but  is  lighter,  less  solidly  painted 
and  lacking  in  the  waxy  and  unreal  surface  quality  of  the  Aix  picture. 
In  each,  the  rainbow  effect  of  the  setting  sun  adds  to  the  general 
decorative  effect. 

A  study  of  these  two  pictures  shows  that  while  Froment  was 
French,  his  paintings  have  scarcely  any  characteristics  that  entitle 
them  to  be  classified  in  the  French  tradition.  He  was  evidently  an 
eclectic  painter  endowed  with  sufficient  skill  as  a  craftsman  and 
enough  feeling  for  pictorial  relationships  to  produce  paintings  that 
have  some  claim  to  artistic  status.  Each  picture  is  a  well-organized 
composition  that  has  some  special  feature  which  holds  the  attention 
because  of  the  ability  to  use  one  or  more  of  the  plastic  means  with 
distinction.  The  chief  attractions  in  his  Uffizi  “Resurrection  of  Laz¬ 
arus”  are  the  striking  linear  patterns  that  result  in  effective  illustra¬ 
tion  and  the  spatial  relations  that  make  an  effective  composition  of 
closely  packed  volumes  in  the  foreground  and  of  objects  in  perspective 
and  deep  distance  in  the  landscapes.  The  mass-composition  in  “Burn¬ 
ing  Bush”  is  likewise  an  attractive  feature  particularly  because  of  the 
important  part  played  by  the  unusual  unit  of  the  large  and  dark 
circular  bush,  placed  against  a  well-illuminated  landscape  and  sky. 
This  dramatic  contrast  is  repeated  in  a  minor  degree  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  central  panel  by  the  light  and  dark  areas  of  the  sheep, 
figures  and  rocks,  and  in  the  side  panels  by  the  variously  colored  fig¬ 
ures  and  objects.  In  each  side  panel,  the  contrasts  are  enhanced  by 
background-draperies  striped  in  deep,  rich  and  strong  black  and  red. 
Without  these  dramatic  notes  of  contrasting  colors  and  lighted  areas 
the  color-ensemble  of  the  entire  triptych  would  be  drab  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  would  be  without  distinction.  The  Uffizi  panels  are  equally 
lacking  in  composite  color-value,  the  only  note  of  real  individuality 
in  that  respect  being  the  color-pattern  of  the  landscape  in  the  right 
panel. 
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Paris  7"  x  5 /z"  Paris 

(See  page  276)  (See  page  277) 
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Burning  Bush  Froment 

120*4"  x  l6ll4"  Aix-en-Provence 
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Resurrection  of  Lazarus  Froment 

69"  x  52^4"  center  panel — 69"  x.26"  each  shutter  Florence 

(See  page  474) 
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Even  with  the  pictorial  qualities  mentioned,  neither  picture  reveals 
sufficient  imaginative  insight  or  creative  ability  to  be  considered  an 
important  work  of  art.  They  embody  chiefly  a  skilled  repetition  of 
technical  practices  worn  thin  by  constant  use.  The  general  eclectic 
and  academic  character  of  Froment’s  work  suggests  that  its  sole 
French  feature,  that  of  the  compartmental  and  sculptural  type  of 
modeling,  was  probably  taken  from  the  form  of  a  French  artist;  it 
is  so  isolated  in  a  context  of  practically  unaltered  foreign  traits  that 
the  total  form  remains  outside  of  the  French  tradition. 

Raising  of  Lazarus 86 

La  Resurrection  de  Lazare  et  un  Donateur  (Louvre) 

The  obvious  differences  between  this  painting,  attributed  to  Nicolas 
Froment,  and  the  two  pictures,  “Burning  Bush”  and  the  Uffizi 
“Resurrection  of  Lazarus,”  known  to  have  been  painted  by  him, 
indicate  either  an  exceptional  skill  in  eclecticism  on  Froment’s  part 
or  another  authorship.  The  problem  of  attribution  is  made  more 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  Louvre  picture  bears  marks  of  restora¬ 
tion  so  extensive  that  they  amount  to  complete  repainting  of  many 
of  its  parts.  It  has  no  points  in  common  with  the  Aix  picture  and 
it  is  similar  to  the  authentic  Froment  at  Florence  only  in  the  well- 
realized  space-composition  and  in  the  general  tendency  of  the  drawing 
toward  caricature. 

Both  the  Louvre  and  Uffizi  pictures  lean  heavily  on  the  Flemish 
and  German  traditions,  although  in  the  Louvre  panel  the  German 
influences  are  emphasized,  and  in  the  Uffizi  picture  the  German  traits 
are  incidental  to  the  more  extensive  and  more  closely  followed  Flem¬ 
ish  characteristics.  The  Louvre  picture  is  much  more  heavily 
painted,  its  color  is  more  solid  and  the  contrasts  between  light  and 
dark  areas  are  more  numerous  and  more  pronounced.  These  dra¬ 
matic  contrasts  give  the  faces  a  distinction  and  a  character  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  Spanish  tradition.  If  the  heaviness,  color  solidity,  and 
dramatic  color-contrasts  are  abstracted,  the  general  framework  of 
the  picture  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Uffizi  triptych. 

The  most  striking  difference  between  the  two  pictures  is  in  the 
painting  of  flesh,  especially  as  related  to  the  modeling  of  faces,  which 


80  Illustration,  page  482. 
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in  the  Louvre  panel  is  close  to  the  Cologne  type.  The  color  is  a 
more  integral  part  of  the  solidly  constructed  flesh  than  in  the  UfHzi 
triptych  and  its  more  dramatic  contrasts  make  the  units  richer  and 
more  convincing.  The  contrasts  of  color  in  the  flesh  function  plas¬ 
tically  as  contrasts  between  light  and  dark  although  the  dark  may 
be  a  red  or  green  and  the  light  a  yellowish  ivory.  The  very  pro¬ 
nounced  units  of  light  are  arranged  in  rather  large  geometrical  areas, 
and  they  give  a  type  of  modeling  which  is  an  intensification  of  the 
light-and-shadow  pattern  seen  in  Bouts’  “Deposition”  (Paris)  plus  a 
quasi  compartmental  character.  This  intensification  of  the  dramatic 
contrasts  of  color,  light  and  shadow  is  very  similar  to  the  Spanish 
interpretation  of  the  Flemish  form ;  the  effect  is  quite  different  from 
the  compartmental  character  achieved  by  circular  bands  of  light  in 
the  donor’s  face  in  “Burning  Bush”  and  is  far  away  from  the  model¬ 
ing,  chiefly  by  linear  patterns,  in  the  Uffizi  triptych.  The  general 
textural  feeling  of  the  flesh  in  the  Uffizi  figure  of  Lazarus  is  that  of 
leathery  papier-mache;  in  the  corresponding  figure  in  the  Louvre 
picture,  it  is  like  solid  bone  and  its  color  has  a  more  naturalistic  tend¬ 
ency.  The  surface  quality  of  the  other  figures  in  the  latter  picture 
is  more  like  that  in  the  contemporary  Germans. 

The  landscape  in  the  Uffizi  and  Louvre  pictures  is  based  upon  the 
Flemish  form  although  the  deviations  are  different  in  each :  the 
Uffizi  landscape  retains  more  of  the  Flemish  tight  and  detailed  draw¬ 
ing  as  in  Hubert  van  Eyck’s  “Adoration  of  the  Lamb”  (Ghent)  ; 
the  Louvre  landscape  is  loosely  outlined,  more  freely  flowing  and, 
though  much  heavier  in  execution,  is  more  like  Pol  de  Limbourg’s 
miniatures.  The  drawing  of  the  trees  in  the  Louvre  panel  combines 
factors  from  both  the  Germans  and  Flemings:  the  underlayers  are 
simplified  into  heavy  and  relatively  flat  brownish-green  areas  in  the 
German  manner;  the  dots  of  highlights  are  Flemish,  but  are  heavier, 
broader,  less  golden  yellow,  and  they  contrast  sharply  with  the  som¬ 
ber  underlayer.  These  highlights  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the 
Flemings  and  are  arranged  in  fewer  planes,  so  that  their  gradations 
in  deep  space  form  a  less  rounded  volume.  The  German  and  Flemish 
elements  in  this  landscape  combine  in  a  form  which  is  eclectic  and 
far  from  the  French. 

Both  the  Uffizi  and  Louvre  pictures  are  very  effective  space-com¬ 
positions  but  in  this  as  in  other  respects  there  are  significant  differ- 
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ences.  Space  is  less  clean-cut  and  less  emphasized  in  the  latter  panel, 
except  perhaps  for  the  landscape,  in  which  greatly  diversified  masses 
and  spatial  intervals  are  arranged  in  a  sequence  that  gives  the  effect 
of  logical  continuity.  Similar  rightness  and  appeal  of  relationships 
pervade  all  parts  of  the  Uffizi  triptych,  but  the  different  type  of 
modeling  and  use  of  color  diminish  the  similarity  of  the  total  form 
of  the  space-composition. 

The  heaviness  already  noted  in  the  painting  of  flesh  and  land¬ 
scape  in  the  Louvre  picture  is  evident  also  in  the  treatment  of  textiles 
and  likewise  makes  them  appear  more  German  than  those  in  the 
Uffizi  triptych;  moreover,  a  more  dramatic  contrast  of  color  gives 
to  the  Louvre  panel  a  pronounced  Spanish  character.  For  example, 
the  Spanish  dramatic  feeling  in  the  figure  of  the  boy  kneeling  over 
the  tomb  results  as  much  from  the  vivid  contrast  between  the  bright 
red  of  his  breeches  and  the  dark,  deep,  blackish  blue-green  of  his  coat 
as  from  the  juxtaposed  areas  of  light  and  shadow  in  the  face.  The 
foundation  upon  which  these  German  and  Spanish  influences  are 
built  is  the  general  drawing  and  execution  of  the  Flemings;  this  is 
especially  evident  in  the  technique  of  short  hatchings  of  color  in  the 
brocades,  in  the  linear  patterns  of  the  folds  and  in  the  raised  contours 
of  the  thickly  painted  shaded  areas.  The  differences  in  these  respects 
from  the  pure  Flemish  type  consist  in  more  voluminous  folds  with 
less  pronounced  linear  patterns  and  in  heavier  and  more  opaque  colors 
which,  as  above  mentioned,  are  more  sharply  contrasted. 

Although  the  Flemish  features  are  less  in  evidence  than  in  the 
Uffizi  picture,  they  are  clearly  apparent  beneath  the  German  and 
Spanish  traits.  For  example,  the  kneeling  woman  in  the  foreground 
follows  closely  in  facial  type  and  modeling  the  head  of  St.  Mag¬ 
dalen  in  van  der  Weyden’s  “Christ,  the  Redeemer,  between  the  Vir¬ 
gin  and  St.  John”  (Paris),  but  is  rendered  in  more  solid  color. 
Likewise,  the  figure  of  Christ  in  Bouts’  “Deposition”  (Paris)  is  ob¬ 
viously  the  prototype  of  that  of  Lazarus  in  the  picture  under  discus¬ 
sion,  the  differences  being  that  the  Bouts  is  not  so  tightly  drawn  and 
its  areas  are  less  compartmentally  patterned. 

The  Louvre  “Raising  of  Lazarus”  is  a  much  stronger  picture  than 
the  Uffizi  version  of  the  same  subject;  it  has  fewer  academic  and 
banal  features  even  though  in  itself  it  is  mainly  eclectic.  Color  enters 
more  into  the  structure  of  the  units,  and  its  glow,  in  contrast  to  the 
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dry  arid  color  of  the  latter,  converts  the  Louvre  picture  into  a  more 
genuinely  plastic  entity  than  the  Uffizi  triptych,  which  is  chiefly 
linear  illustration.  When  studied  in  basic  essentials,  it  seems  as  if  in 
the  Louvre  “Raising  of  Lazarus”  the  framework  of  the  Uffizi  picture 
had  been  enveloped  with  diverse  and  more  solid  units  taken  from 
the  German,  Flemish  and  Spanish  traditions.  The  resulting  form, 
however,  is  no  nearer  to  the  French  than  is  that  of  the  Uffizi  trip¬ 
tych. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PICTURES  OF  NONDESCRIPT 

CHARACTER 

The  paintings  discussed  and  reproduced  in  the  pages  immedi¬ 
ately  following  are  classified,  either  in  books  on  French  primi¬ 
tives  or  in  museum  catalogues,  as  belonging  to  the  French  tradition. 
Not  any  of  these  pictures,  however,  have  plastic  qualities  that  would 
justify  their  classification  with  any  of  the  forms  of  French  painting. 
They  are  treated  here  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  fallacy 
of  including  in  a  form  with  characteristics  so  well  defined  as  that  of 
the  French  primitives,  pictures  which  have  no  plastic  features  in  com¬ 
mon  with  that  form.  Indeed,  the  only  reason  for  classifying  them  as 
French  seems  to  be  the  irrelevant  fact  that  they  are  known  to  have 
been  painted  in  France  or  were  found  on  French  territory.  Most 
of  these  pictures  are  mere  duplications  of  conventional  technical  prac¬ 
tices  taken  from  various  traditions;  they  could  be  more  appropriately 
grouped  with  that  foreign  tradition  from  which  the  majority  of  the 
devices  were  drawn.  In  our  analysis  of  each  of  these  paintings,  we 
have  mentioned  the  source  of  the  plagiarisms  and  we  have  stated  the 
plastic  reasons  why  the  picture  should  be  excluded  from  classification 
in  the  French  tradition. 

Wilton  Diptych  87 

Richard  II  Presented  to  the  Virgin  and  Child 
(National  Gallery,  London) 

This  panel,  for  the  most  part  a  mechanical  mixture  of  Italian 
stereotypes,  has  little  claim  to  consideration  on  any  ground  of  artistic 
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achievement.  It  is  Italian  in  drawing,  color,  use  of  light,  composi¬ 
tion,  postures,  facial  expressions,  in  the  painting  of  hair,  flesh  and  tex¬ 
tiles,  and  in  the  general  decorative  pattern.  The  few  features  that 
might  be  interpreted  as  French  are  so  isolated  from  each  other  and 
from  the  Italian  context  that  they  are  indicative  of  little  or  nothing 
more  than  academic  eclecticism. 

The  Italian  elements  are  taken  from  antecedent  miniatures,  and 
fourteenth  century  panel-painting,  particularly  that  of  Angelo  di 
Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Lorenzo  Monaco.  The  angels,  repeated  me¬ 
chanically  with  same  drawing,  color,  lighting,  and  facial  expression, 
are  almost  duplicates  of  the  angels  in  Lorenzo  Monaco’s  “Coronation 
of  the  Virgin”  and  in  Gaddi’s  panel  of  the  same  title,  both  in  the 
National  Gallery.  The  angel’s  profile  face  resembling  a  cameo  or  a 
Greek  coin,  also  occurs  in  the  two  Italian  panels  mentioned,  and  the 
Sienese  green  of  the  flesh  tinged  with  pink,  which  is  used  mechani¬ 
cally  in  practically  all  of  the  faces  in  the  diptych,  differs  only  slightly 
from  the  color  of  the  flesh  in  the  Gaddi  and  the  Monaco.  Indeed 
the  flesh  tones  in  the  faces  of  Gaddi’s  angels  are  more  like  the  French 
than  those  of  the  angels  in  the  diptych.  Differences  between  the 
Wilton  panels  and  the  Gaddi  are  that  in  the  latter  the  figures  are 
more  solidly  painted,  the  line  around  the  faces  is  heavier,  broader 
and  more  pronounced,  and  they  lack  the  accentuated  highlights  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  diptych.  The  complexion  of  the  angel  at  the  extreme  right 
in  the  Lorenzo  Monaco  is  even  closer  to  that  of  the  angels  in  the 
diptych ;  although  the  green  is  possibly  a  little  more  pronounced  its 
surface  has  the  same  striated  brushwork.  The  painting  of  hair  is 
practically  the  same  in  both,  and  the  only  difference  in  the  respective 
blue  gowns  is  that  the  one  in  the  Monaco  is  less  heavily  executed  and 
the  pattern  of  light  is  less  isolated.  The  treatment  of  draperies  and 
folds  in  the  diptych,  as  well  as  the  particular  shades  of  blue  in  the 
robes  of  the  Madonna  and  angels,  are  constant  features  in  antecedent 
Italian  paintings. 

The  Italian  character  of  the  drawing  is  not  essentially  altered  by 
the  slightly  greater  accentuation  of  line  and  the  lighter  execution, 
both  of  which  are  derived  from  the  miniatures.  Typical  Italian 
drawing  is  seen  in  the  kneeling  angel  in  the  right  panel  with  its  clean- 
cut,  cameolike  profile,  pert,  vivid  facial  expression,  and  linear  fluidity. 
The  other  figures  in  this  panel  are  drawn  in  the  same  general  Italian 
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manner,  as  is  also  the  kneeling  man  in  the  left  panel.  The  drawing 
of  the  heads  of  the  three  standing  men  in  the  left  panel  is  a  mixture 
of  elements  taken  from  the  Italian,  German  and  French  traditions. 
The  beard  of  the  saint  holding  the  lamb  is  drawn  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  Master  Wilhelm  but  with  fewer  patterns  made  by  the 
strands  of  hair.  The  pattern  made  by  the  beard  of  the  central  figure 
has  more  curlicue  motifs  than  in  Master  Wilhelm  and  less  than  in 
Honore.  The  hair  in  each  of  the  three  figures  is  drawn  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  Italian  style.  This  combination  of  features  taken  from  the 
three  traditions  forms  a  type  of  drawing  which  preserves  the  general 
feeling  of  the  miniatures.  The  Italian  surface  and  color  of  these 
three  faces  diminish  the  French  feeling  in  the  execution  of  the  beards 
and  reduce  it  to  an  incongruous  mixture  of  features  taken  from  vari¬ 
ous  traditions.  In  other  words,  the  drawing  is  essentially  eclectic 
and  the  vague  French  elements  are  merely  incidental  and  insuffi¬ 
ciently  organized  to  make  it  French  in  type.  Similar  drawing  of 
beards,  in  a  context  more  purely  French,  occurs  in  the  Bargello 
diptychs  “Madonna  in  Garden — Calvary”  and  “Adoration — Cruci¬ 
fixion”  and  also  in  other  pictures,88  which  strictly  speaking  are  not 
French  yet  have  traits  in  common  with  the  French  tradition. 

The  painting  of  the  flesh  in  the  diptych  is  so  close  to  the  Italian 
manner  that  the  few  modifications  make  no  essential  difference  in  the 
total  form.  The  surface  of  the  flesh  is  slightly  ridged  by  the  striae  of 
very  fine  brushwork  as  in  Lorenzetti  and  Lorenzo  Monaco;  in  some 
of  the  areas,  the  disappearance  of  the  surface  paint  leaves  exposed 
the  undercoating  of  green  and  reveals  the  same  manner  of  applying 
successive  layers  of  paint  as  practiced  by  the  early  Sienese.  In  fact 
the  general  ivory  foundation  in  all  the  faces  has  the  familiar  Italian, 
especially  Sienese,  tinge  of  pink,  accentuated  red  spots  on  cheeks  and 
lips,  and  subtly  pervasive  green.  The  green  in  the  faces  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna  and  angels  is  less  pronounced  than  in,  for  instance,  Lippo 
Memmi,  but  is  nevertheless  present  in  a  sort  of  suffusion  to  about  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  majority  of  early  Italian  pictures.  The  faces  in 
the  left  panel  also  have  the  pervasive  green  but  are  less  light  in  color 
than  those  in  the  right.  The  green  is  tinged  with  lavender  in  the 
man  at  the  extreme  left,  and  with  mauve  in  the  kneeling  king.  Since 
these  vague  lavender  and  mauve  tones  occur  also  in  the  early  Italians, 

88  E.g.,  “Nativity,”  attributed  to  Broederlam — Antwerp. 


Still  Life  Amsterdam 

Fragment  of  left  shutter 

Aix  Annunciation 

(See  page  497) 


Annunciation  Aix-en-Provence 

Central  panel,  61"  x  69%" 

Aix  Annunciation 

(See  page  497) 
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St.  Bartholomew  Konrad  Witz  St.  Jeremiah  Brussels 

3934"  *  2634"  Basel  Afx  Annunciation 
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Wilton  Diptych  London 

18"  xn"  each  panel 

(See  page  486) 


(See  page  496) 
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Flagellation 

83/^"  x  30%" 


Paris 
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Daddi  and  Gaddi,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  French,  especially 
when,  as  in  the  diptych,  they  are  conjoined  with  such  other  Florentine 
and  Sienese  features  as  the  sharply  defined  linear  drawing  and  the 
accentuation  of  light  on  lips,  chin  and  on  the  total  length  of  the  nose. 

The  close  resemblance  of  the  Wilton  diptych  to  the  miniatures  is 
perhaps  its  most  obvious  characteristic.  It  was  painted  at  a  time 
when  miniatures  had  reached  their  highest  development  and  had  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  principal  influences  upon  the  important  panel- 
painters.  The  form  of  the  diptych  preserves  the  technique  of  the 
miniaturists,  their  relatively  light  execution  and  their  accentuation  of 
the  linear  quality.  But,  with  few  exceptions,  these  features  were 
derived  from  the  tradition  of  the  miniaturists  after  its  assimilation 
by  the  Sienese  and  Florentine  panel-painters.  The  principal  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  craftsmanship  of  the  latter  and  that  in  the  Wilton 
panels  is  that  the  miniature  technique  is  more  in  evidence  in  the  dip¬ 
tych.  The  two  sections  of  gold  background,  though  varied  in  trivial 
details  in  each  panel,  are  fundamentally  mechanical  repetitions  of  a 
checkered  floral  motif,  indented  in  series  of  fine  dots  in  the  general 
style  of  the  miniaturists;  they  are  not  exactly  French  or  Italian  in 
type.  The  same  mechanical  execution  of  repetitive  patterns  deprives 
the  brocades  of  any  plastic  interest.  They  are  done  skillfully  in  the 
Italo-miniature  technique  of  indented  dots;  their  patterns,  drawn 
flatly  across  the  folds  of  the  material,  remain  mere  surface  decora¬ 
tions  and  do  not  merge  with  the  texture  of  the  drapery. 

The  only  features  that  appear  to  link  the  diptych  to  the  French 
tradition  are  the  color-combinations  in  the  robe  of  the  central  stand¬ 
ing  man  in  the  left  panel,  and  in  the  flowers  in  the  foreground  of  the 
right  panel.  The  light  and  delicate  color-scheme  of  the  rose-ivory 
robe,  with  its  blue  cuff  and  rose  folds,  which  at  first  glance  seems 
to  be  French,  is  in  reality  nearer,  in  general  tone  and  relationship,  to 
the  Italian  color-combination  from  which  the  French  is  derived.89 
The  greater  affinity  with  the  Italians  than  with  French  pictures  of 
similar  Italo-miniature  origin  is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  tones  of  the  unit  are  relatively  uniform  and  not  well  illumi¬ 
nated.  A  study  of  the  colors  in  the  gown  in  relation  to  the  color  and 

89  E.g.,  Bernardo  Daddi’s  “Madonna  between  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Nich¬ 
olas”  and  “Virgin  and  Child  with  Angels,  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  the 
Virgin” — both  in  Florence. 
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surface  of  the  man’s  face,  which  are  Italian  in  quality  and  feeling, 
confirms  the  basically  Italian  character  of  the  color-scheme  of  the 
entire  figure,  even  though  the  drawing  of  the  beard  is  vaguely 
reminiscent  of  Honore. 

The  foreground  in  the  right  panel,  with  its  flowers  of  ivory,  rose, 
light  blue  and  dark  green,  offers  a  perhaps  closer  kinship  with  a 
French  color-scheme.  However,  while  a  vague  French  feeling 
emerges  from  the  colors  themselves  as  well  as  from  their  manner  of 
relation,  no  similar  ensemble  can  be  cited  in  any  typical  French  pic¬ 
ture.  Indeed,  the  nearest  approach  to  this  foreground,  both  in  color 
and  general  execution,  occurs  in  a  later  Italian  picture,  Uccello’s 
“Rout  of  San  Romano”  (London).  The  flowers  in  this  Italian 
panel  are  of  almost  the  same  shades  of  ivory,  rose  and  blue,  and  are 
placed  against  a  background  of  a  similar  dark  green.  In  both  pic¬ 
tures  the  full-faced  flowers  are  without  stems,  and  seem  to  be  iso¬ 
lated  notes  of  color,  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  the  shrubbery;  in 
the  Italian  panel  the  flowers  are  heavier  and  are  drawn  more  broadly, 
with  less  detail. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  diptych,  the  general  color  and  surface 
quality  of  paint  in  the  figure  of  the  stag  are  features  which  occur  in 
French  pictures.  However,  since  the  general  chalky-ivory  tone  with 
greenish-gray  shadows  and  the  wooden  surface  are  found  also  in  other 
traditions,  and  since  the  context  in  which  they  occur  in  this  picture 
consists  of  the  sharply  linear  Florentine  drawing  and  the  Italian  type 
of  modeling  by  accentuated  light  and  shadow,  the  color  and  surface 
quality,  in  themselves,  are  not  sufficiently  assertive  to  give  a  French 
character  to  the  picture.  Moreover,  the  lighted  areas  do  not  merge 
with  the  shadows  and  the  result  is  a  series  of  light  and  dark  con¬ 
trasts  rather  than  a  well-modeled  volume. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  variations  from  the  traditional  color- 
scheme  of  the  Italians  shows  that  the  departures  are  more  apparent 
than  real ;  they  do  not  alter  the  essential  Italian  character  of  the 
color  but  rather  confirm  our  description  of  the  picture  as  merely 
eclectic.  The  selection  of  color  gives  no  evidence  of  imagination  or 
of  great  skill  either  in  varying  the  tones  or  enriching  them  by  light. 
This  poverty  of  resources  is  especially  evident  in  the  large  area  of 
blue  which  forms  the  gowns  of  the  Madonna  and  the  angels.  The 
particular  shade  of  blue  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  early  Italians, 
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but  it  is  rarely  used  so  monotonously,  with  illumination  so  poor,  or 
in  such  restricted  and  uninteresting  relationships  and  contrasts.  The 
blue  in  the  diptych  is  more  than  devoid  of  sensuous  appeal — it  is  posi¬ 
tively  harsh  not  only  in  tone  but  in  surface  glare.  Light,  far  from 
enriching  the  color,  forms  isolated  patterns  of  merely  juxtaposed 
areas  of  lighter  and  darker  shades  of  the  same  blue.  Similar  lack  of 
skill  and  defective  feeling  for  relations  pervade  the  painting  in  both 
panels:  all  the  colors  lack  modulations  or  variety  of  nuances  and  the 
highlights,  whether  in  flesh  or  textiles,  are  not  integrated  with  the 
form. 

This  isolation  of  elements  is  so  constant  and  is  done  in  a  manner 
so  unvaried  that  it  becomes  the  principal  factor  in  making  the  dip¬ 
tych  appear  as  a  mechanically  executed  series  of  technical  tricks.  The 
compositional  organization  of  the  figures  is  banal ;  in  the  right  panel, 
the  compact  planes  are  a  mechanical  arrangement  uninteresting  as 
pattern  and  devoid  of  dynamic  power.  All  the  faces  have  the  same 
expression,  the  same  accentuated  whites  of  the  eyes,  almost  the  same 
tones,  kind  of  modeling  and  accentuated  highlights,  all  are  painted 
in  the  same  mechanical  fashion,  without  individuality  or  distinction 
or  quality.  The  whole  series  of  angels’  wings  are  so  nearly  identical 
in  drawing,  color  and  lighting  that  they  are  more  like  stencil-work 
than  painting.  In  color,  drawing,  lighting  and  general  execution  the 
painting  of  textiles  is  quite  as  monotonous  and  formless,  and  no  less 
Italian  in  derivation  than  the  other  elements  of  the  picture.  Colors 
in  the  draperies  never  tend  to  flow  into  each  other,  and  there  is 
neither  realistic  quality  nor  distinctive  value.  In  short  not  one  of 
the  plastic  means  is  used  with  personal  expression  so  that  practically 
everything — flesh,  gowns,  landscape — has  the  same  unappealing  effect 
of  mechanical  conventionality. 

The  Wilton  diptych  is  of  the  same  general  miniature  type,  of 
about  the  same  date,  and  is  derived  from  approximately  the  same 
sources,  as  the  Upper  Rhine  panel  “Garden  of  Paradise”  (Frank¬ 
fort),  but  the  difference  in  the  plastic  qualities  of  the  two  pictures 
is  enormous.  In  the  Frankfort  panel,  the  individual  colors  are  each 
charming  in  sensuous  quality,  they  are  greatly  varied  and  are  related 
to  each  other  in  vivid  contrasts.  The  treatment  of  subject-matter 
is  not  banal,  traditional  devices  are  treated  with  such  originality  that 
they  become  new  and  individual  forms,  and  the  execution  shows 
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finesse  and  technical  ability.  In  other  words,  this  panel,  in  every 
respect,  is  the  antithesis  of  the  Wilton  diptych.  The  fame  of  the 
latter  rests  not  upon  any  intrinsic  plastic  distinction  but  upon  other 
and  totally  adventitious  factors.  It  is  a  soft  picture  and  its  senti¬ 
mental  appeal  is  due  to  such  extraneous  values  as  literal  representa¬ 
tion  of  piety,  maternity,  Christian  devotion  and  the  like. 

Portrait  of  St.  Louis 

(Musee,  Aix-en-Provence) 

This  is  clearly  a  derivative  form  of  the  Sienese  and  Florentine 
traditions  exemplified  by  Lippo  Memmi  and  Giotto.  There  is  a 
possible  slight  deviation  from  the  Italians  in  the  ivory  tone  of  the 
flesh,  but  the  drawing,  modeling,  pose  and  facial  expressions  of  the 
figures — all  purely  Italian — dominate  the  picture. 

Flagellation  90 
(Louvre) 

The  conventional  German  type  of  painting  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  especially  that  of  the  Cologne  school,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  group  of  so-called  French  pictures  which  are  in  reality 
mere  replicas  of  German  forms  and  have  little  or  no  claim  to  a  legiti¬ 
mate  place  in  the  development  of  a  French  tradition  of  art  or  even 
in  its  Franco-German  borderland  phase.  An  example  of  this  is 
“Flagellation.”  This  panel,  catalogued  as  of  the  fourteenth  century 
French  school,  is  merely  a  weak  version  of  the  Cologne  and  Bohemian 
traditions.  The  type  and  pose  of  the  figures,  the  conventional  pat¬ 
tern  made  by  the  arms  and  legs,  and  the  decorative  interpretation  of 
narrative  detail — such  as  wounds  and  drops  of  blood — are  plagiarisms 
from  the  earlier  central  European  painters.  Aside  from  the  domi¬ 
nant  purple  note  of  the  architecture,  the  whole  theme  and  execution 
are  thoroughly  banal.  Indeed,  the  mechanical  drawing  and  the  ob¬ 
vious  lack  of  quality  in  the  paint,  color,  composition,  expression  and 
decoration,  deprive  the  picture  of  any  distinction  as  an  individual 
plastic  achievement,  whatever  its  origin. 


90  Illustration,  page  492. 
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The  “Aix  Annunciation”  91 

L’Annonciation  d’Aix  (Eglise  de  la  Madeleine,  Aix-en-Provence) 

The  central  panel  of  this  altarpiece  (the  “Annunciation”)  is  in  Aix, 
the  side  panels  (figures  of  prophets)  are  in  Brussels  and  Richmond, 
respectively,  and  a  section  of  the  Richmond  panel  (a  still  life)  is  in 
Amsterdam. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Amsterdam  still  life,  the  altarpiece 
represents  little  of  plastic  value  and  nothing  of  a  French  character; 
its  foundation  is  essentially  Italo-Flemish  pervaded  by  the  heaviness 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Germans.  It  has  no  distinction  in  color,  the 
execution  is  academic  and  mediocre,  and  the  very  smooth  surface  has  a 
typical  Italian  glossy  waxiness.  Italian  and  Flemish  characteristics 
compete  in  the  drawing  of  the  figures  and  in  their  composition.  The 
Madonna,  for  instance,  is  drawn  in  the  van  der  Weyden  style  and  its 
surface-quality,  general  color-scheme,  type  and  pose  of  the  hands  are 
Italian.  The  hands  are  awkwardly  drawn,  badly  modeled  and  not 
plastically  expressive;  but  they,  as  well  as  the  face,  have  a  certain 
appeal,  due  to  the  color-forms  resulting  from  the  relation  of  the 
shadows  to  the  color  of  the  flesh,  a  diffuse  apricot  hue  on  a  general 
ivory  foundation.  Although  the  solidity  of  the  flesh  is  adequate,  it 
is  obtained  rather  speciously  by  accentuated  dark  linear  contours. 
The  painting  of  the  hair  is  the  acme  of  banality:  in  parts  it  is  just 
broad  areas  of  unpleasant  blackish  brown,  poorly  lighted,  with  iso¬ 
lated  black  streaks  representing  individual  strands.  The  brownish- 
black  shadow  on  the  hair  along  the  sharp  contour  of  the  Madonna’s 
face  is  a  hackneyed  device  to  attain  solidity. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  panels  is  especially  apparent  in 
the  treatment  of  the  draperies :  the  patterns  of  the  brocades  are  flatly 
painted  as  with  stencils;  the  few  folds  in  the  Madonna’s  gown  are 
merely  indicated  by  straight,  broad,  black  lines,  and  those  on  the 
angel’s  red  robe  are  in  the  typical  Flemish  style  with  accentuated 
depth  and  numerous  patterns  of  light.  Space-composition  is  the  most 
striking  element  of  the  total  altarpiece.  It  is  carried  out  in  every 
detail  of  the  picture :  hands  of  the  angel,  feathers  of  his  wing,  details 
of  architecture,  figures  in  niches,  bats  in  arch  over  angel,  columns, 
stand,  jar  and  flowers;  in  each  of  these  the  spatial  intervals  are 


91  Illustrations,  pages  489,  490. 
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rendered  distinctly  and  with  appealing  relationships.  Color,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  in  the  Aix  panel  seems  heavy,  muddy  and  devoid  of  quality,  in 
spite  of  the  pervasive  light  gray  which  dominates  the  picture.  The 
unit  of  the  lunette  representing  God  and  angels  is  stereotyped,  heavy 
and  bad  in  color. 

The  Amsterdam  still  life  is  of  brighter  and  more  delicate  colors — 
rose,  light  red,  light  blue,  tan,  yellow — and  they  are  used  so  solidly 
and  in  such  good  relationship  that  the  panel  seems  to  be  the  work 
of  another  painter.  Subtle  and  clean-cut  space-composition,  quality 
of  textures  and  color-pattern  constitute  the  chief  appeal  of  the  still 
life.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  Brussels  panel  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Amsterdam  still  life;  however,  while  the  same  distribu¬ 
tion  of  light  over  the  various  colors  gives  a  variety  of  tones,  the  form 
is  less  delicate  and  more  solid.  The  accentuated  shadows  on  the 
drapery  are  reminiscent  of  Konrad  Witz.  The  influence  of  Witz 
appears  in  both  the  Brussels  and  Richmond  panels  in  the  cast  shadow 
on  the  wall  which  accentuates  the  space  back  of  the  figure  and  sets 
off  the  three-dimensional  character  of  the  latter.92  The  central  panel, 
too,  owes  to  Witz  the  character  of  the  space-composition  made  by 
the  two  figures  and  architectural  features.93 

A  review  of  the  factors  in  the  Aix  picture  and  its  panels  in  Brus¬ 
sels,  Richmond  and  Amsterdam  shows  that  it  has  no  connection  with 
the  French  tradition,  and  scarcely  any  individuality  in  its  eclectic 
miscellany.  The  composition  is  the  banal  repetition  of  various 
cliches  taken  from  Witz,  van  der  Weyden,  Malouel,  Broederlam 
and  others. 

Triumph  of  the  Virgin 94 

Le  Triomphe  de  la  Vierge — Enguerrand  Quarton 
( Hospice,  Villeneuve-les- Avignon ) 

The  bright  colors  link  this  picture  to  the  Italians,  and  the  facial 
types  to  the  Flemings.  The  color  is  superficial  and  is  not  French 
either  in  its  tones  or  relationships.  The  faces  of  the  three  main  fig¬ 
ures  are  chalky,  lifeless,  posed,  conventional ;  in  fact  all  figures  have 
practically  identical  facial  expressions  and  are  mechanically  painted. 

92  Cf.  Witz’s  “St.  Bartholomew” — Basel.  Illustration,  page  490. 

93  Cf.  Witz’s  “Annunciation” — Nuremberg. 

94  Illustration,  page  499. 
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Triumph  of  the  Virgin  Enguerrand  Quarton 

72  x  86?/6"  Villeneuve-les-Avignon 

(See  page  498) 
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Juvenal  des  Ursins  and  his  Family  Paris 

64i/4"xi37%" 

(See  page  513) 
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Descent  from  the  Cross  Paris 

39tt"  x  79" 

(See  page  504) 
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St.  George  and  Calvary  Paris 

63"  x  82^4" 

(See  page  511) 
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Landscape  in  the  immediate  foreground  is  lacking  in  distinction  of 
color,  drawing,  representative  or  expressive  values.  The  numerous 
small  figures  in  this  landscape  consist  of  bad  imitations  of  Italian  and 
German  types;  drawing  of  hands,  for  instance,  is  a  feeble  version  of 
Crivelli’s.  The  angel  to  the  left  of  the  crucifixion  is  a  conventional 
Fra  Angelico-van  der  Weyden  type  of  figure.  Patterns  of  highlights 
on  most  of  the  figures  are  much  in  the  manner  of  the  Germans  and  the 
surface  of  the  flesh  is  striated  with  fine  ridges  as  in  the  Sienese.  The 
groups  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  three  main  figures  are  isolated  units 
of  considerable  decorative  value :  bright  colors  are  related  to  ivory  and 
gold  in  appealing  color-patterns,  but  the  patterns  do  not  blend  with 
the  structure  of  either  drapery  or  flesh.  Throughout  the  picture, 
modeling  of  inferior  grade  is  obtained  with  light  and  shadow  in  which 
color  plays  practically  no  part.  The  composition  is  flat,  top-heavy 
and  overloaded.  The  panel  has  been  extensively  restored,  especially 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  composition. 

Virgin  of  Misericorde  95 

La  Vierge  de  Misericorde — Enguerrand  Quarton  and  Pierre  Villate 

(Musee  Conde,  Chantilly) 

Analysis  of  this  picture  shows  the  same  combination  of  banal, 
threadbare  devices  as  in  Quarton’s  “Triumph  of  the  Virgin,”  at 
Villeneuve-les-Avignon,  with  even  a  greater  number  of  German 
features.  The  chalky-ivory  flesh  of  the  Madonna  is  not  French, 
but  an  inferior  version  of  the  quality  of  flesh-painting  in  the  Cologne 
Master  of  the  Life  of  Mary.  The  plastic  expression  of  this  panel 
is  practically  nil;  it  is  a  mere  decorative  illustration  mechanically 
executed. 


Crowning  of  Mary  by  the  Holy  Trinity 96 

Kronung  Mariae  durch  die  h.  Dreifaltigkeit  (Kunsthalle,  Basel) 

This  picture  has  no  French  traits  but  is  a  skillful,  although 
mechanical,  execution  of  units  taken  principally  from  the  Flemish 
and  German  traditions.  All  the  faces  are  wooden,  have  the  same 
expressions,  poses,  and  the  same  kind  of  painting.  Reminiscences  of 


95  Illustration,  page  509. 


96  Illustration,  page  510. 
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the  Germans  occur  in  the  composition,97  in  the  heaviness  which  per¬ 
vades  the  Flemish  drawing  and  in  the  gold  decorated  background  of 
the  intermediate  border  upon  which  the  figures  are  drawn  in  black 
and  white  hatchings.  This  is  true  also  of  the  drawing  of  the  throne  in 
the  inner  circle.  The  whole  plan  of  the  panel  seems  to  be  executed 
according  to  a  formula  which  operates  in  all  parts  of  the  picture 
without  regard  for  the  contrast  and  variety  necessary  to  aesthetic 
effects.  The  presence  of  gold  and  the  fact  that  each  compartment  is 
of  a  different  color-scheme  are  responsible  for  the  attractive,  though 
unimaginative,  decorative  design. 

Descent  from  the  Cross  98 
Le  Christ  descendu  de  la  Croix  (Louvre) 

This  feeble,  academic  and  literal  portrayal  of  sentiment  and  drama 
is  achieved  through  a  treatment  of  landscape  and  draperies  scarcely 
varied  from  the  traditional  Flemish,  and  what  variations  it  has  are 
not  French.  Its  color  and  drawing  echo  those  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Germans.  The  type  of  figure  and  facial  expression  is  derived 
mostly  from  van  der  Weyden  and  Bouts  as  their  form  was  altered 
and  weakened  by  the  eclectic  followers  of  the  Cologne  Master  of 
the  Life  of  Mary  and  the  Master  of  the  Lyversberg  Passion.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  figures,  particularly  the  Magdalen  and  St.  John,  recall 
the  Cologne  Master  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  their  superficiality,  stilted 
poses  and  linear  patterns  of  draperies,  but  they  lack  even  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  his  decorative  color  and  technical  skill.  Facial  expressions 
are  all  alike,  the  drawing  is  feeble  and  the  execution  poor. 

On  the  whole,  the  picture  is  a  banal  pattern  of  bright  red,  green, 
blue,  old  rose  and  tan  units  deficient  in  sensuous  charm.  The  figure 
of  Christ  is  the  only  unit  plastically  and  expressively  drawn :  a  real 
feeling  of  death  is  conveyed  by  the  drawing  of  the  face  and  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  limbs.  The  modeling  is  a  mixture  of  Italian  and  Flem¬ 
ish  methods :  the  general  color  of  the  flesh  is  a  yellowish  ivory  suffused 
with  green  and  shaded  with  a  number  of  brownish  tones.  With  the 
minor  exceptions  noted,  this  picture  is  deyoid  of  plastic  interest. 

97  Cf.  “Crowning  of  Mary  Surrounded  by  Elders” — Cologne. 

98  Illustration,  page  501. 
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Deposition  99 

(No.  26,570,  Art  Institute,  Chicago) 

This  is  a  conglomeration  of  cliches,  mostly  Flemish ;  the  Flemish 
facial  expressions  are  associated  with  Sienese  patterns  of  light  and 
color,  and  with  ivory-toned  flesh  tinged  with  green.  Some  of  the 
faces  are  whiter  than  those  of  the  Flemish  and  have  numerous  areas  of 
pink;  some  of  them  have  the  typically  Flemish  reddish-brown  com¬ 
plexion  and  some  are  of  the  Sienese  greenish  cast.  The  legs  of  Christ 
and  the  cloth  upon  which  he  rests  have  an  identical  textural  quality  of 
wood  with  slight  suggestion  of  alabaster  or  metal.  Headcloths,  gar¬ 
ments,  rocks,  are  mechanically  painted;  in  each,  three-dimensional 
solidity  is  effected  by  an  area  of  color  placed  in  contact  with  a  spot  of 
light.  These  objects  are  surface  representations:  their  painting  con¬ 
veys  no  feeling  of  actual  material  and  their  patterns  have  no  distinc¬ 
tion.  The  picture  is  a  literal  depiction  of  sentiment  and  drama  told  in 
a  pleasing  decorative  pattern  in  which  space-composition  is  the  most 
effective  element.  The  painting  is  an  eclectic  one  and  has  no  trace 
of  authentic  French  character. 

Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus100 
La  Vierge  et  PEnfant  Jesus  (No.  1001,  Louvre) 

Except  for  the  color  of  the  flesh,  which  has  a  vague  brownish- 
lavender  suffusion,  this  picture  is  Flemish  in  every  essential — in  its 
drawing,  poses,  painting  of  brocades.  The  hands  are  done  in  the 
manner  of  van  der  Weyden;  they  are  not  so  dainty,  so  light  or  so 
graceful,  but  are  quite  expressive.  The  baby’s  face  is  somewhat  more 
chubby  than  in  van  der  Weyden  and  the  outside  corner  of  each  of 
its  eyes  slants  upward  toward  the  temple,  like  the  eyes  of  one  of 
the  angels  in  the  so-called  Master  of  Moulins  “Virgin  with  Infant 
Jesus  Adored  by  the  Angels”  at  Brussels.  The  shadows  in  the  faces 
are  possibly  less  accentuated  than  in  the  van  der  Weyden  prototype 
and  are  distributed  somewhat  differently.  The  vague  gold  back¬ 
ground  with  its  wash  of  brown  is  a  nondescript  feature  also  found 
occasionally  in  the  Flemings. 

99  Illustration,  page  509.  100  Illustration,  page  507. 
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The  Bellegambes  101 

Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries 

The  work  of  the  two  Bellegambes — Jean  Bellegambe,  the  elder, 
and  Jean  Bellegambe,  the  younger — usually  considered  as  French,  is 
an  instance  of  classification  merely  geographical.  Both  of  the  Belle¬ 
gambes  painted  at  Arras  and  Douai  in  the  borderland  region  between 
France  and  the  Netherlands;  but  their  work  shows  none  of  the 
French  traits  of  other  pictures  also  presumably  painted  in  the  north 
of  France. 

Jean  Bellegambe,  the  younger,  is  the  more  skilled  of  the  two. 
His  work  is  purely  Flemish,  of  the  late  period  after  numerous  Italian 
characteristics  had  become  incorporated  in  the  general  tradition  prin¬ 
cipally  through  the  influence  of  men  like  Mabuse.  His  best  picture 
is  “Christ  Waiting  to  be  Nailed  to  the  Cross”  (Arras).  Both  this 
and  “Adoration”  (Arras),  dark  and  uninteresting  in  color,  are  tech¬ 
nically  competent  cliches  of  the  Flemish  and  Italian  traditions,  and 
superb  examples  of  skillful  use  of  space.  The  spirit  of  the  subject- 
matter  is  well  realized  but  the  mixed  styles  are  imitative  of  preceding 
artists.  Prevalence  of  a  somber  and  banal  tone  of  brown  makes  them 
inferior  in  color  to  good  Flemish  pictures.  His  painting  of  materials 
is  hardly  more  than  a  technical  duplication  of  the  conventional  Flem¬ 
ish  method.  His  drab  textiles  lack  distinction  in  color  and  in  feeling 
of  stuffs;  the  use  of  light  on  the  rounded  folds  is  specious,  the  em¬ 
broidered  parts  are  mechanically  executed  and  the  representation  of 
texture  is  merely  photographic.  In  the  work  of  neither  of  the  two 
Bellegambes  is  there  a  single  French  trait. 

St.  Clement  and  Donor 

(National  Gallery,  London) 

This  is  a  typical  Flemish  picture  with  no  French  features  whatso¬ 
ever;  it  is  heavy,  banal,  academic,  uninteresting,  stereotyped,  mechan¬ 
ical.  There  is  not  an  idea  or  personal  variation  in  the  whole  picture. 


101  Illustration,  page  508. 


Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus 

Paris 

(See  page  505) 
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Madonna  and  Child 

Bellegambe 

35%"  x  2^/2" 

Brussels 

(See  page  50 6) 
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Virgin  of  Misericorde 

26"  x  73 


Enguerrand  Quarton  and  Pierre  Villate 

Chantilly 


(See  page  503) 


Deposition  Chicago 

19"  x  2 7^" 

(See  page  505) 
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Crowning  of  Mary  by  the  Holy  Trinity  Basel 

49/4"  x  4324" 

(See  page  503) 
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St.  George  and  Calvary  102 

St.-Georges  vainqueur  du  Dragon,  le  Calvaire,  Martyre  de 

St.-Georges  (Louvre) 

This  picture  is  so  thoroughly  bad  in  color,  drawing,  composition, 
expression  and  decoration,  and  so  academic  in  the  utilization  of  tradi¬ 
tional  forms  that  not  only  are  the  values  of  the  various  prototypes 
lost  but  what  is  borrowed  seems  merely  thrown  together  in  an  almost 
formless  jumble.  Plastic  value  is  nonexistent,  the  actual  painting  is 
unskilled,  mechanical,  and  banal;  even  as  illustration  the  picture  is 
abortive  and  unreal. 

It  is  an  eclectic  assemblage  of  technical  practices  taken  chiefly  from 
Spanish,  Flemish  and  Italian  painting  and  it  has  little  claim  to  be 
included  in  the  French  tradition;  the  features  that  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  French  are  those  shared  with  the  Spaniards,  and  they  are  so  iso¬ 
lated  and  so  few  and  far  between  that  they  scarcely  influence  the 
total  form.  It  may  be  summed  up  as  a  Spanish  utilization  of  the 
Flemish  tradition,  plus  the  facial  expressions,  drab  color  and  unin¬ 
teresting  surface  quality  of  academic  Italian  paintings.  Its  only  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  French  tradition  are  features  that  are  less  distinctively 
French  than  characteristics  shared  by  the  French  with  other  tradi¬ 
tions,  namely,  the  composition  in  planes  and  a  pasty  ivory  color  of 
the  flesh  vaguely  reminiscent  of  pictures  painted  in  the  region  of  Nice. 

The  Spanish  derivations  far  outweigh  those  from  other  traditions. 
The  fabrics,  folds,  brocades,  are  the  crudely  executed  superficial  rep¬ 
resentations  typical  of  inferior  Spanish  pictures.  The  texture  of  the 
armor,  dragon  and  the  head  on  the  shield,  for  instance,  is  like  that 
of  colored  wood,  devoid  of  reality;  the  patterns  of  highlights  on  the 
armor  are  made  of  superficial  and  isolated  yellow  lines.  The  facial 
expression  and  the  drawing  of  the  head  of  Christ  are  the  conventional 
Spanish  modifications  of  Flemish  models.  Folds  of  textiles  are  also 
of  the  Flemish  type  as  adapted  by  the  Spaniards;  that  is,  the  pat¬ 
terns  are  more  of  oblongs  than  of  triangles,  and  the  linear  elements 
are  more  accentuated  and  less  constructive  of  either  realistic  or  plastic 
value.103 

Italian  borrowings  are  perceptible  in  some  of  the  poses  and  facial 
expressions,  in  the  modeling  by  light  and  shadow,  in  the  painting  of 

102  Illustration,  page  502. 

103  See  page  98,  in  chapter  “Painting  of  Draperies.” 
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the  flesh  and  in  certain  aspects  of  color,  especially  the  unpleasant 
yellow — so  much  used  by  inferior  Italian  painters — and  the  surface 
of  the  paint,  which  here  is  drier  and  more  like  the  quality  of  crude 
house-painting.  The  face  of  the  executioner,  of  the  man  to  his  left 
and  of  the  one  immediately  behind  these  two,  are  all  done  in  the 
manner  of  the  Spanish  modification  of  the  Sienese  compartmental 
type,  with  sharply  accentuated  patterns  of  light  and  dark:  the  areas 
of  light  and  shadow  are  isolated  from  each  other,  and  brownish 
shadows  replace  the  green  of  the  Sienese;  the  face  of  Christ  is  some¬ 
what  green  but  the  color  is  pervasive  rather  than  accentuated  in  areas. 
In  general,  the  drawing  of  the  faces  is  in  the  Flemish  style  with 
added  Spanish  weight  and  crudity ;  the  eyes  of  the  saint,  however,  are 
outlined  with  that  very  dark  brown  line  that  sometimes  occurs  in 
early  French  painting  but  which  is  also  common  in  the  Spanish. 

The  general  drawing,  composition,  use  of  color  and  light  and  the 
painting  of  the  landscape  are  more  of  the  nondescript  type  that  ac¬ 
companies  academic  painting  than  linked  closely  to  any  particular 
tradition.  The  drawing  is  very  mechanical  and  make-believe:  no 
conviction  is  conveyed  that  the  figures  are  actually  doing  what  they 
are  represented  as  doing.  The  flowers  and  plants  in  the  foreground 
are  mere  superficial  representations  in  which  the  color  is  arid  and 
dead.  Light  is  so  badly  used  that  it  does  not  illuminate  color,  and 
its  patterns  are  so  entirely  superimposed  and  so  isolated  from  color 
that  they  seem  to  jump  out  of  the  picture. 

The  composition  is  a  series  of  fragmentary  units  never  integrated 
in  an  organized  design.  The  general  effect  is  more  of  flat  volumes 
than  of  planes,  and  the  volumes,  jumbled  in  space,  have  very  little 
appeal  as  units  either  of  color  or  of  space-composition.  The  color  is 
bleak  and  lifeless  as  regards  both  individual  colors  and  their  ensem¬ 
ble:  they  are  superficially  laid  on,  are  not  well  related,  the  surfaces 
are  wooden  and  uninteresting,  and  have  very  little  decorative  value. 
For  the  most  part  the  color  is  that  of  academic  Flemish  and  Italian 
pictures.  In  the  few  areas  where  bright  colors  are  used,  the  effect 
is  slightly  like  that  of  French  color-relations.  The  gray  lavender  of 
the  flesh  resembles  somewhat  the  color  of  the  faces  in  pictures  of  the 
Nice  region,  and  it  is  almost  the  only  feature  that  would  suggest  a  kin¬ 
ship  with  the  French  tradition. 
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Juvenal  des  Ursins  and  his  Family  104 

Juvenal  des  Ursins,  Baron  de  Trainel,  et  sa  Famille  (Louvre) 

Considered  plastically,  this  picture  has  no  place  in  the  French 
tradition,  except  perhaps  in  that  phase  of  eclecticism  represented  by 
the  Brea  school.  Its  form  tends  toward  the  Spanish  in  the  heavy 
painting  of  brocades  and  in  the  drama  of  its  sharp  contrasts  between 
light  and  dark  areas,  as  between  the  dark  caps  and  the  reddish-yellow 
faces.  Italian  traits  appear  in  the  modeling,  in  the  facial  expressions 
and  somewhat  in  the  surface  of  the  flesh.  Flemish  features  are 
perceptible  in  the  drawing  of  several  of  the  figures,  including  the 
nun  with  the  black  hood  and  white  headdress,  and  the  two  kneeling 
women  in  the  center  of  the  panel  which  are  reminiscent  of  two  figures 
in  the  left  panel  of  van  der  Weyden’s  “Seven  Sacraments”  (Ant¬ 
werp).  In  respect  to  these  various  influences,  the  panel  is  somewhat 
allied  to  the  Cimiez  pieta  but  is  vastly  inferior  to  it. 

The  appeal  is  due  chiefly  to  the  striking  decorative  pattern  of 
varied  colored  areas,  which  is  made  the  medium  for  a  story  told  with 
almost  photographic  literalism.  It  has  little  if  any  plastic  merit,  and 
its  execution  is  largely  a  mechanical  duplication  of  almost  identical 
units  in  the  architecture,  the  floor,  the  gowns,  the  brocades,  the  facial 
expressions.  Even  its  decorative  scheme  does  not  go  beyond  mere 
pattern — for  instance,  the  stripes  of  red  alternated  with  stripes  of 
grayish-greenish  blue  in  the  knights’  garments  are  superficial  decora¬ 
tions,  conveying  no  textural  feeling  or  even  continuity  of  the  surface 
of  the  material;  the  patterns  on  the  brocades  appear  as  if  stenciled 
upon  flatly  colored  areas.  The  panel  is  an  example  of  skilled  crafts¬ 
manship  utterly  lacking  in  plastic  expression  and  of  only  such  decora¬ 
tive  value  as  is  compatible  with  almost  unvaried  monotony. 

Adoration  of  the  Infant  by  the  Virgin,  a  Knight  and  a 

Bishop 

Adoration  de  l’Enfant  par  la  Vierge,  un  chevalier  et  un  saint  eveque 

(Musee  Calvet,  Avignon) 

This  is  a  combination  of  Italian  and  Flemish  characteristics  with  a 
superficial  quality  of  tinsel  in  the  color.  The  technique  in  the  bro- 


104  Illustration,  page  500. 
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cade  is  a  mechanical  rendering  of  that  of  the  Master  of  Moulins, 
with  no  feeling  of  reality  whatsoever. 

St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon — Annunciation 

L’Archange  Saint-Michel  terrassant  le  demon — L’Annonciation 

(Musee  Calvet,  Avignon) 

Neither  side  of  this  panel  has  any  French  characteristic,  they  are 
composites  of  Italian  and  Flemish  elements,  with  no  redeeming  qual¬ 
ity  in  paint,  color  or  drawing.  They  are  chiefly  patterns. 
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The  following  list  contains  the  names,  locations  and  page  refer¬ 
ences  of  the  paintings,  sculpture,  glass,  etc.,  mentioned  in  this  book. 
For  the  purpose  of  convenience,  the  titles  are  given  both  in  English 
and  in  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  to  be  seen,  and 
their  dates  and  attributions  are  as  recorded  in  catalogues.  Manu¬ 
script  books  are  listed  only  in  the  language  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  found. 


ABONDANCE 

Abbaye 

Frescoes — Middle  fifteenth  century.  (Fresques.)  Page  45. 

AIX-EN-PROVENCE 
Cathedrale  Saint-Sauveur 

Burning  Bush — Nicolas  Froment,  active  1461-1482.  (Le  Buisson  Ardent.) 
Pages  91,  2 76,  474,  476,  477,  478. 

Eglise  de  la  Madeleine 

Aix  Annunciation — Master  of  the  Aix  Annunciation,  middle  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  (L’Annonciation  d’Aix — Maitre  de  PAnnonciation  d’Aix.)  Pages 
497-498. 

Musee  Granet 

Annunciation,  No.  467 — Attributed  to  Lippo  Memmi,  fc.  1357.  (L’Annon¬ 
ciation.)  Pages  68  n.  1,  123. 

Portrait  of  St.  Louis,  No.  186 — French  school,  fifteenth  century.  (Portrait 
de  St.-Louis — Ecole  fran^aise.)  Page  496. 

Salome,  No.  187 — French  school,  fifteenth  century.  (Salome  presentant  a 
Herode  la  tete  de  St.-Jean-Baptiste — Inconnu,  Ecole  fran^aise.)  Pages 
43,  76,  79-Bo,  83,  100  n.  9,  101-102,  108-109,  189-198,  198,  199,  200,  201, 
3i4,  383- 


AMIENS 


Musee  de  Picardie 


Christ  Blessing,  and  Donors,  No.  403 — Unknown  Master  of  school  of 
Picardy,  end  fifteenth  century.  (Le  Christ  Benissant  et  des  Donateurs — 
Maitre  inconnu  de  l’ecole  de  Picardie.)  Page  399. 


*  The  inclusion  of  page 
plementary  index. 


references  converts  this  catalogue  data  into  a  sup 
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Pour  notre  foy  militante  comtesse.  No.  394 — School  of  Amiens,  sixteenth 
century.  (Ecole  d’Amiens.)  Pages  89,  398. 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Anne,  Nos.  405,  406 — School  of  Amiens,  end 
fifteenth  century.  (Scenes  de  la  vie  de  Ste.-Anne — Ecole  d’Amiens.) 
Page  399. 

AMSTERDAM 

Rijksmuseum 

Still  Life — Master  of  the  Aix  Annunciation,  middle  fifteenth  century.  (Stil- 
leven — de  Meester  van  de  Aankonding  van  Aix.)  Page  498. 

ANTWERP 

Musee  Mayer-van  den  Bergh 

Nativity — Melchior  Broederlam,  end  fourteenth  century.  (Nativite.)  Pages 
60,  337,  362,  443  n.  58,  488  n.  88. 

Resurrection — Melchior  Broederlam,  end  fourteenth  century.  Pages  364, 
443  n.  58. 

St.  Christopher — Melchior  Broederlam,  end  fourteenth  century.  (St.-Chris- 
tophe.)  Pages  60,  362. 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ — Broederlam  school,  end  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  or  beginning  fifteenth  century.  (Scenes  de  la  vie  du  Christ — Ecole 
de  Broederlam.)  Pages  361-362. 

Musee  Royal  des  Beaux-Arts 

Annunciation — Deposition — Crucifixion,  Nos.  257,  258,  259,  260 — Simone 
Martini,  c.  1285  -  c.  1344.  (L’Annonciation — La  Deposition — La  Cruci¬ 
fixion.)  Pages  443,  444  n.  59. 

Calvary,  No.  519,  gift  of  Hendrik  van  Rijn — Master  of  the  Northern  Nether¬ 
lands,  c.  1363.  (Le  Calvaire,  don  de  Hendrik  van  Rijn — Maitre  des 
Pays-Bas  du  Nord.)  Page  441. 

Last  Supper,  No.  860 — Master  of  Northern  France,  of  about  1470-1480.  (La 
Cene — Maitre  du  Nord  de  la  France.)  Pages  97  n.  6,  98. 

Philip  the  Good,  No.  397 — Master  of  Northern  France,  c.  1500.  (Philippe 
le  Bon — Maitre  du  Nord  de  la  France.)  Page  287. 

Philip  the  Good,  No.  538 — Master  of  Northern  France,  c.  1500.  (Philippe 
le  Bon — Maitre  du  Nord  de  la  France.)  Page  287. 

Seven  Sacraments,  Nos.  393,  394,  395 — Roger  van  der  Weyden,  c.  1400- 
1464.  (Les  Sept  Sacrements.)  Pages  402  n.  43,  513. 

Virgin  and  Child,  No.  132 — Jean  Fouquet,  c.  1415-1480.  (La  Vierge  et 
l’Enfant.)  Pages  33,  89,  266,  291,  292,  294,  299,  300. 

ARRAS 

Notre-Dame-des-Ardents 

Adoration — Jean  Bellegambe,  the  younger,  end  sixteenth  century.  (L’Adora- 
tion — Jean  Bellegambe,  le  jeune.)  Page  506. 

Christ  Waiting  to  be  Nailed  to  the  Cross — Jean  Bellegambe,  the 
younger,  end  sixteenth  century.  (La  Mise  en  Croix — Jean  Bellegambe, 
le  jeune.)  Page  506. 
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ASSISI 

Chiesa  superiore  di  San  Francesco 

St.  Francis  Clothing  the  Poor — Fresco — Giotto,  1266  or  1276-1337.  (S. 

Francesco  dona  ad  un  ricco  caduto  in  poverty  la  propria  veste — 
AfFresco.)  Page  174. 


AUTUN 

Musee 

Nativity  and  Cardinal  Rolin — Attributed  to  the  Master  of  Moulins,  end 
fifteenth  century.  (La  Nativite,  avec  le  Cardinal  Rolin — Attribue  au 
Maitre  de  Moulins.)  Pages  65  n.  46,  100,  286,  418-428. 

AVIGNON 

Bibliotheque  du  Musee  Calvet 

Breviarum  Romanum,  MS.  121 — End  thirteenth  century.  Pages  41  n.  18, 
88,  356,  360  n.  16,  444. 

Evangeliaire  de  St.-Andre  de  Villeneuve,  MS.  22 — Ninth  century.  Page 
24. 

Missel  de  Notre-Dame-des-Doms,  MS.  176 — Beginning  thirteenth  century. 
Page  123. 

Missel  de  St.-Didier  d’Avignon,  MS.  138 — Italian,  end  fourteenth  century. 
(Ecole  italienne.)  Page  235  n.  n. 

Musee  Calvet 

Adoration  of  the  Infant  by  the  Virgin,  a  Knight  and  a  Bishop,  No.  9 

— Avignon  school,  fifteenth  century.  (Adoration  de  1’Enfant  par  la 
Vierge,  un  chevalier  et  un  saint  eveque — Ecole  avignonaise.)  Pages 
5I3-5I4- 

Pierre  de  Luxembourg,  No.  3 — Avignon  school,  fifteenth  century.  (Ecole 
avignonaise.)  Pages  48,  98,  107-108,  465-466. 

Pieta — Italian  enameled  plaque,  No.  84 — Fourteenth  century.  (Pieta — 

Email  italien.)  Page  246. 

Pieta — Italian  polychrome  stone,  No.  57 — End  fifteenth  century.  (Pieta — 
Sculpture  polychrome  italienne.)  Page  246. 

St.  Catherine  and  a  Bishop,  No.  4 — Avignon  school,  end  fifteenth  century. 
(Sainte-Catherine  et  un  saint  eveque — Ecole  avignonaise.)  Pages  79  n. 
3,  80,  98-99,  108,  401-408. 

St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon — Annunciation,  No.  10 — Avignon  school, 
end  fifteenth  century.  (L’Archange  St. -Michel  terrassant  le  demon — 
L’Annonciation — Ecole  avignonaise.)  Page  514. 

Venasque  Altarpiece,  No.  7 — Avignon  school,  fifteenth  century.  (Retable 
de  l’Eglise  de  Venasque — Ecole  avignonaise.)  Pages  43  n.  23,  48. 

Notre-Dame-des-Doms 

Baptism — Frescoes,  before  1417.  (Bapteme  du  Christ — Fresques.)  Page  29. 
Madonna  and  Child — Frescoes,  before  1417*  (La  Vierge  et  l’Enfant — 
Fresques.)  Page  29. 
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Palais  des  Papes  (Chambre  de  la  Garde-Robe) 

Fishing  Scene — Frescoes,  c.  1344.  (Le  Vivier — Fresques.)  Page  30,  30  n.  5. 
Hunt  with  Falcon — Frescoes,  c.  1344.  (Chasse  au  Faucon — Fresques.) 
Page  30  n.  5. 


Palais  des  Papes  (Chapelle  de  St.-Jean) 

Frescoes — Attributed  to  Simone  Martini,  c.  1283-1344.  (Fresques-^-At- 
tribuees  a  Simone  Martini.)  Page  30. 

BAD  WILDUNGEN 
Stadtkirche 

Altarpiece  of  the  Crucifixion — Konrad  von  Soest,  active  c.  1404.  (Kreuzi- 
gungsaltar.)  Page  91  n.  10. 

BARCELONA 
Archivos  de  la  Corona 

Libro  Grande  de  los  Fuedos  de  Cerdana — Catalonian,  twelfth  century. 
(Escuela  de  Cataluna.)  Page  41  n.  17. 


Catedral 

Jesus  in  the  Temple,  and  Saints — Catalonian  school,  fifteenth  century. 
(Jesus  en  el  Templo,  y  Santos — Escuela  de  Cataluna.)  Pages  40,  44 
n.  25,  55  n.  35,  89,  267  n.  6. 

Pieta — Bartolome  Bermejo,  end  fifteenth  century.  (Piedad.)  Page  248. 

Museo  Municipal 

Altar  Frontal  from  Tarrega — Catalonian  school,  second  half  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury.  (Frontal  de  Tarrega — Escuela  de  Cataluna.)  Page  46. 

Altarpiece  of  Arbucias — Catalonian  school,  fifteenth  century.  (Retablo 
de  Arbucias — Escuela  de  Cataluna.)  Page  267  n.  6. 

Altarpiece  of  St.  Nicholas,  St.  John  and  St.  Sebastian — School  of  Cata- 
lonia-Aragon,  fifteenth  century.  (Retablo  de  San  Nicolas,  San  Juan  y 
San  Sebastian — Donativo  de  D.  Luis  Plandiura — Escuela  de  Cataluna- 
Aragon.)  Pages  31,  74. 

Altarpiece  of  St.  Sebastian — Catalonian  school,  fifteenth  century. 
(Retablo  de  San  Sebastian — Escuela  de  Cataluna.)  Page  267  n.  6. 

Frescoes  from  the  church  at  Pedret,  No.  65 — Twelfth  century.  (Pin- 
turas  murales  del  abside  del  lado  de  la  Epistola  en  la  iglesia  de  Pedret.) 
Page  46. 

Frontal  of  Valltarga,  No.  24 — Byzantine,  thirteenth  century.  (Frontal  de 
Valltarga.)  Pages  91-92. 

God,  the  Creator,  Spanish  canopy  from  church  of  Estimariu,  No.  32  A — 
Twelfth  century.  (El  Creador,  baldaquino  de  la  iglesia  de  Estimariu.) 
Pages  72,  73,  89,  227. 

Martyrdom  of  a  Saint — Crucifixion — Catalonian  school,  first  half  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  (Martirio  de  una  Santa — Crucifixion — Escuela  de  Cata¬ 
luna.)  Page  44  n.  25. 
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Painting  inside  a  Gothic  closet  of  Catalonian  workmanship,  from  a 
church  at  Perpignan — Fifteenth  century.  (Pintura  dentro  de  un  armario 
gotico,  obra  cataluha,  procede  de  una  iglesia  de  Perpinan.)  Page  74. 

St.  Eulalia  of  Estahon,  No.  43 — Mural  decorations,  end  eleventh  century. 
(Sta.  Eulalia  de  Estahon — pinturas  murales.)  Page  24  n.  3. 

St.  Mary  of  Tahull — Mural  decorations,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth 
centuries.  (Sta.  Maria  de  Tahull — pinturas  murales.)  Page  24  n.  3. 


BASEL 

Kunsthalle 

Crowning  of  Mary  by  the  Holy  Trinity,  No.  473 — French  school,  1457. 
(Kronung  Mariae  durch  die  h.  Dreifaltigkeit — Franzosische  Schule.) 
Pages  97  n.  6,  503-504. 

Sabothai  and  Benaja,  No.  642 — Konrad  Witz,  c.  1398-1447.  (Sabothai 
und  Benaja.)  Page  44  n.  26. 

St.  Bartholomew,  No.  639 — Konrad  Witz,  c.  1398-1447.  (St.  Bartholo- 
maus.)  Page  498  n.  92. 


BEAUNE 

Hospice 

Last  Judgment — Roger  van  der  Weyden,  c.  1400-1464.  (Le  Jugement  Der 
nier.)  Pages  371,  415  n.  51. 


BERLIN 

Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum 

Adoration,  No.  1205 — Master  of  the  Darmstadt  Passion,  c.  1440.  (Anbetung 
der  Konige — Meister  der  Darmstadter  Passion.)  Page  44  n.  26. 

Adoration  of  the  Kings,  No.  1672 — Netherland  Master  of  the  Virgin 
among  the  Virgins,  active  c.  1480-1500.  (Anbetung  der  Konige — Meister 
der  Virgo  inter  virgines,  Niederlande.)  Page  99  n.  7. 

Altarpiece  of  St.  John,  No.  534  B — Roger  van  der  Weyden,  c.  1400-1464. 
( Johannesaltar.)  Pages  169  n.  3,  172,  190  n.  21,  321,  384. 

Annunciation — Nativity,  No.  529  A — Petrus  Christus,  c.  1410-1472  or  1473. 
( Altarfliigel  mit  Verkundigung  u.  Geburt  Christi.)  Page  103. 

Christ  before  Caiaphas,  Crucifixion,  Three  Marys  at  the  Tomb,  No. 
1216  A — Westphalian  school  of  Soest,  c.  1200-1230.  (Christus  vor  Kai- 
phas,  Kreuzigung,  die  drei  Marien  am  Grabe — Westfalische  Schule 
Soest.)  Page  96  n.  4. 

Christ  on  the  Cross,  No.  1112B — Giovanni  di  Paolo,  c.  1403-1482.  (Chris¬ 
tus  am  Kreuz.)  Pages  104,  341,  348. 

Christ  on  the  Cross,  No.  1889 — French,  c.  1400.  (Christus  am  Kreuz — 
Franzosisch.)  Pages  457  n.  70,  458-459. 

Christ  on  the  Cross — Christ,  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  in  Glory,  No.  1620 
— French  Master,  c.  1400.  (Christus  am  Kreuz — Christus  als  Schmer- 
zensmann  in  der  Glorie — Franzosischer  Meister.)  Pages  89,  319  n.  7, 
341-349. 

Crowning  of  Mary,  No.  1648— French  Master,  c.  1400.  (Kronung  Mariae 
— Franzosischer  Meister.)  Pages  43,  129-131. 
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Crucifixion,  No.  525  F — Jan  van  E^ck,  c.  1385-1441.  (Christus  am  Kreuz.) 
Page  320. 

Crucifixion,  No.  1833 — Bohemian,  c.  1360.  (Kreuzigung — Bohmisch.)  Pages 
.  96  n.  2,  97  n.  5,  359  n.  15. 

Etienne  Chevalier,  No.  1617 — Jean  Fouquet,  c.  1415-1480.  Pages  43  n.  22, 
291,  292-293,  294,  299. 

Holy  Trinity,  Mary  and  St.  John,  No.  1216  B — Westphalian  school,  c. 
1250-1270.  (Die  hi.  Dreieinigkeit,  Maria,  Johannes — Westfalische 
Schule.)  Page  96  n.  4. 

Incident  in  the  Story  of  the  Holy  Cross,  No.  1206 — Master  of  the 
Darmstadt  Passion,  c.  1440.  (Ein  Vorgang  aus  der  Geschichte  des  hi. 
Kreuzes — Meister  der  Darmstiidter  Passion.)  Page  44  n.  26. 

Island  of  the  Dead — Arnold  Bocklin,  1827-1901.  (Die  Toteninsel.)  Page 

234* 

King  Solomon  and  Queen  of  Sheba,  No.  1701 — Konrad  Witz,  c.  1398- 
1447.  (Die  Konigin  von  Saba  vor  Salomon.)  Page  39  n.  13. 

Legend  of  St.  Bertin,  Nos.  1645,  1645  A — Simon  Marmion,  active  c.  1450. 
(Die  Legende  des  hi.  Bertin.)  Pages  10,  15,  48,  57,  6511.  46,  76,  79  n.  3, 
87,  102-105,  109,  168-173,  320-322. 

Life  of  Christ,  No.  1224 — Cologne  school,  end  fourteenth  century.  (Das 
Leben  Christi — Kolnische  Schule.)  Pages  81  n.  6,  153  n.  12. 

Madonna  and  Child,  No.  529  D — Hans  Memling,  c.  1430-1494.  (Maria  mit 
Kind.)  Page  321. 

Madonna  and  Child,  with  Female  Saints,  No.  1238 — Cologne  Master,  be¬ 
ginning  fifteenth  century.  (Maria  mit  dem  Kind  und  weiblichen  Heiligen 
— Kolnischer  Meister.)  Page  138. 

Madonna  and  Child,  with  Saints,  No.  1920 — Middle  Rhine  Master,  c. 
1420.  (Maria  mit  Kind  und  Heiligen — Mittelrheinischer  Meister.)  Page 

363. 

Madonna  Enthroned  and  Child,  No.  529 — Hans  Memling,  c.  1430-1494. 

(Thronende  Madonna  m.d.  Kind.)  Page  102. 

Madonna  in  Church,  No.  525  C — Jan  van  Eyck,  c.  1385-1441.  (Madonna  in 
der  Kirche.)  Page  474. 

Madonna  in  the  Garden  of  Roses,  No.  1235 — Master  of  the  Life  of  Mary, 
active  1460-1480.  (Madonna  mit  dem  Kind  unter  einer  Laube — Der 
Meister  des  Marienlebens.)  Page  57  n.  41. 

Mary  and  Child  before  a  Carthusian  Monk,  No.  523  B — Petrus  Christus, 
c.  1410-1472  or  1473.  (Maria  mit  Kind  vor  dem  Karthauser.)  Pages 
320,  321. 

Mary  Enthroned — Crucifixion,  No.  1627 — Cologne  Master,  c.  1350. 

(Thronende  Maria — Kreuzigung — Kolnischer  Meister.)  Page  97  n.  5. 
Portrait  of  a  Man,  No.  529  C — Hans  Memling,  c.  1430-1494.  (Bildnis 
eines  Mannes.)  Pages  320-321. 

Portrait  of  a  Young  Man,  No.  537 — Master  of  Flemalle,  active  1430-1460. 

(Bildnis  eines  jungen  Mannes — Der  Meister  von  Flemalle.)  Page  455. 
Tormenting  of  Christ,  No.  1221 — Bohemian-Silesian  school,  c.  1400. 

(Verspottung  Christi — Bohmisch-Schlesische  Schule.)  Page  107  n.  14. 
Trinity  and  Apostles,  No.  1688— Netherlands  school,  c.  1390.  (Die  hi. 
Dreieinigkeit,  die  vier  Evangelisten — Niederlandisch.)  Pages  39,  81  n.  5, 

107,  363-364. 

Staatsbibliothek 

Bibel  aus  Heisterbach,  theol.  lat.  fol.  379 — Lower  Rhine,  c.  1240.  (Nieder- 
rheinisch.)  Page  96  n.  3. 
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BERZE-LA-VILLE 
Chapelle  du  Chateau  des  Moines 

Frescoes,  Legend  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Blaise — Twelfth  century.  (Legende 
et  martyre  de  Saint-Blaise — Fresques.)  Pages  23,  24-25,  34,  45,  78. 


BONSON 

Chapelle  St.-Jean-Baptiste 

Altarpiece  of  St.  John — Nice  school,  1517?.  (Retable  de  St.-Jean-Baptiste 
— Ecole  nigoise.)  Pages  88,  100  n.  8,  230-234,  322-323. 


BOURGES 

Cathedrale 

Stained  Glass — French,  thirteenth  century.  (Vitrail.)  Page  47. 

Palais  Jacques-Cceur 

Angels — Painted  ceiling,  fifteenth  century.  (Anges — Voute  de  la  Chapelle.) 
Page  414. 


BRUGES 

Cathedrale  de  St.-Sauveur  (Musee) 

Fragments  of  Frescoes — c.  1274.  (Fragments  de  fresques.)  Pages  440- 
441. 

Martyrdom  of  St.  Hippolytus — Dirk  Bouts,  c.  1410-1475 — Left  wing, 
Hugo  van  der  Goes,  1435-1482.  (Martyre  de  St.-Hippolyte.)  Page 
411  n.  48. 


Couvent  des  Sceurs  Noires 

Legend  of  St.  Ursula — Unknown  Bruges  painter,  c.  1465.  (La  Legende  de 
Ste.-Ursule — Maitre  inconnu  de  Bruges.)  Pages  103,  197,  396. 


Musee  Municipal 

Altarpiece  of  St.  Christopher — Hans  Memling,  c.  1430-1494.  (Triptyque 
de  St.-Christophe.)  Pages  99,  202. 

Baptism  of  Christ — Gerard  David,  c.  1460-1523.  (Le  Bapteme  de  Jesus- 
Christ.)  Pages  202,  204,  288,  418. 

Marguerite,  Wife  of  the  Painter — Jan  van  Eyck,  c.  1385-1441.  (Mar¬ 
guerite,  Femme  du  Peintre.)  Pages  211  n.  30,  402  n.  43  and  n.  44. 

Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  No.  4 — Roger  van  der  Weyden,  c. 
1400-1464.  (Philippe  le  Bon,  Due  de  Bourgogne.)  Page  287. 
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BRUSSELS 

Musee  Royal  des  Beaux-Arts 

Arrest  of  Christ — Entombment,  No.  829 — Geertgen  tot  Sint  Jans,  c.  1465- 
c.  1493.  (L’Arrestation  du  Christ — La  Mise  au  Tombeau.)  Pages  190 
n.  22,  206. 

Holy  Family,  No.  544 — Hugo  van  der  Goes,  1435-1482.  (Sainte  Famille.) 
Pages  86,  410. 

Jesus  at  the  Home  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  No.  626 — Albert  Bouts,  c. 
1460-1549.  (Jesus  chez  Simon  le  Pharisien.)  Page  206. 

Justice  of  King  Otto,  Nos.  65,  66 — Dirk  Bouts,  c.  1410-1475.  (La  Justice 
d’Othon.)  Pages  79,  382  n.  31,  475. 

Pieta,  No.  516 — Roger  van  der  Weyden,  c.  1400-1464.  Pages  78,  187,  246,  400. 

Figure  of  Prophet:  St.  Jeremiah,  No.  950 — Master  of  the  Aix  Annuncia¬ 
tion,  c.  1440 — School  of  Netherlands?.  (Le  prophete  Jeremie — Maitre  de 
l’Annonciation  d’Aix — Ecole  des  Pays-Bas?.)  Page  498. 

Virgin  and  the  Child  Jesus,  No.  957 — Hugo  van  der  Goes,  1435-1482. 
(La  Vierge  et  l’Enfant  Jesus.)  Pages  105,  383,  423. 

Virgin  with  Infant  Jesus  Adored  by  the  Angels,  No.  681 — Master  of 
Moulins,  end  fifteenth  century.  (La  Vierge  avec  l’Enfant  Jesus  Adore 
par  les  Anges — Maitre  de  Moulins.)  Pages  204-206,  505. 


CARPENTRAS 

Cathedrale 

Crowning  of  the  Virgin — Avignon  school,  fifteenth  century.  (Le  Cou- 
ronnement  de  la  Vierge — Ecole  d’Avignon.)  Pages  24,  82  n.  7,  88,  355, 

383- 


Musee  Bayavel 

St.  Anne  and  St.  Joachim,  No.  196 — Coming  from  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Siffrein.  (Ste.-Anne  et  St.-Joachim,  provenant  de  la  Cathedrale  de  St.- 
Siffrein.)  Pages  99  n.  7,  381. 

St.  Anthony — Avignon  school,  fifteenth  century.  (St.-Antoine — Ecole 

d’Avignon.)  Page  48. 


CASTELFRANCO 

Duomo 

Madonna  with  St.  Francis  and  St.  Liberal — Giorgione,  1477-1510.  (Ma¬ 
donna  con  San  Francesco  e  San  Liberale.)  Page  43  n.  24. 


CHANTILLY 
Musee  Conde 

Death  of  the  Virgin,  No.  1 — Giotto,  c.  1276-1336.  (La  Mort  de  la  Vierge.) 
Page  315. 
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Livre  d’Heures  d’Etienne  Chevalier— Forty  miniatures— Jean  Fouquet, 
c.  1415-1480.  (Quarante  tableaux  en  miniature.)  Pages  40  n.  15,  472, 
474- 

Adoration  of  the  Magi,  No.  208.  (L’Adoration  des  Mages.)  Page  383. 

Annunciation,  No.  204.  (L’Annonciation.)  Page  474. 

Christ  Carrying  the  Cross,  No.  213.  (Le  Portement  de  Croix.)  Page 
473- 

Lapidation  of  St.  Etienne,  No.  227.  (La  Lapidation  de  St.-Etienne.) 
Page  473. 

St.  John  at  Patmos,  No.  232.  (St.-Jean  dans  Pile  de  Pathmos.)  Page 
473- 

Marriage  of  St.  Francis,  No.  10 — Sassetta,  1392-1450.  (Mariage  mystique 
de  St.-Frangois.)  Page  79. 

Psautier  d’Ingeburge,  MS.  1695 — Between  1170  and  1200.  Pages  24,  38, 
47,  8o(>  141-142,  369. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi,  fo.  17.  (L’Adoration  des  Mages.)  Page  146. 

Tres  Riches  Heures  du  Due  de  Berry — Pol  de  Limbourg  and  brothers, 
before  1416.  Pages  40,  57,  68  n.  3,  431. 

April.  (Avril.)  Pages  79  n.  2,  106  n.  11. 

August.  (Aout.)  Page  79  n.  2. 

Crowning  of  the  Virgin.  (Le  Couronnement  de  la  Vierge.)  Pages 
127  n.  7,  131. 

January.  (Janvier.)  Page  79  n.  2. 

October.  (Octobre.)  Page  58. 

Virgin  of  Misericorde,  No.  hi — Enguerrand  Quarton  or  Charonton  and 
Pierre  Villate,  c.  1452.  (La  Vierge  de  Misericorde.)  Pages  107,  503. 

CHARTRES 

Cathedrale 

Stained  Glass — French,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  (Vitrail.)  Page 
47- 


CHICAGO 
Art  Institute 

Amiens  school  panels:  Ascension;  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  Last  Sup¬ 
per;  St.  Honorius;  St.  Hugo,  Bishop  of  Lincoln;  St.  John  the  Baptist; 
Virgin  and  Child — Fifteenth  century.  Pages  379-381. 

Annunciation — Master  of  Moulins,  late  fifteenth  century.  Pages  431-432. 

Deposition,  No.  26,570— School  of  Paris?,  about  1500.  Page  505. 

CIMIEZ 

Eglise 

Christ  on  the  Cross — Louis  Brea,  dated  1512.  (Le  Christ  en  Croix.)  Page 
267. 

Pieta — Louis  Brea,  dated  1475.  (La  Vierge  de  Pitie.)  Pages  75-76,  245, 
248-249,  251-252,  253,  254,  259-260,  261,  262-263,  267^ 

Pieta  with  Mourning  Saints — Attributed  to  Louis  Brea  or  Antoine  Brea, 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  (La  Vierge  de  Pitie — Attribue  a  Louis 
Brea  ou  a  Antoine  Brea.)  Page  266  n.  2. 
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COLMAR 

Stiftskirche 

Madonna  in  the  Garden  of  Roses — Martin  Schongauer,  1445-1491. 
(Maria  im  Rosenhag.)  Page  57  n.  41. 


COLOGNE 

Erzbischoflichen  Diocesanmuseum 

Madonna  with  the  Violet — Stefan  Lochner,  c.  1400  -  c.  1451.  (Maria  mit 
dem  Veilchen.)  Page  353. 

Wallraf-Richartz-Museum 

Annunciation,  No.  4 — Unknown  Cologne  Master,  c.  1340.  ( Verkiindigung — 

Unbekannter  Kolner  Maler.)  Pages  83n.ro,  96  n.  2,  142  n.  3,  145,  359 
n.  15,  370. 

Christ  Appears  to  St.  Thomas,  No.  179 — Master  of  the  St.  Bartholomew 
Altar,  end  fifteenth  century.  (Christus  erscheint  dem  hi.  Thomas — Der 
Meister  des  Bartholomaus-Altars.)  Page  37  n.  9. 

Christ  before  Pilate — Master  of  the  Lyversberg  Passion,  active  1460-1480. 
(Christus  vor  Pilatus — Meister  der  Lyversbergischen  Passion.)  Page  380. 

Christ  on  the  Cross  with  Saints,  No.  180 — Master  of  the  St.  Bartholomew 
Altar,  c.  1500.  (Christus  am  Kreuz  m.  Heiligen — Der  Meister  des 
Bartholomaus-Altars.)  Page  37  n.  9. 

Crowning  of  Mary  Surrounded  by  Elders,  No.  112 — Unknown  Cologne 
Master,  c.  1460.  (Kronung  Mariae  mit  den  24  Apokalyp  Greisen — 
Unbekannter  Kolner  Meister.)  Page  504  n.  97. 

Crucifixion  and  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ — School  of  the  Elder 
Master  of  the  Holy  Kinship,  beginning  fifteenth  century.  (Kreuzigung 
und  das  Leben  Christi — Alterer  Meister  der  Heiligen  Sippe;  Werk- 
stattarbeit.)  Pages  44  n.  27,  153  n.  14. 

Crucifixion — Cologne  painter,  beginning  fourteenth  century.  (Triptychon: 
Kreuzigung — Kolner  Maler.)  Pages  39,  96  n.  2,  143,  145. 

Death  of  Mary,  No.  15 — Master  of  the  Cologne  City  Picture,  active  c.  1400- 
1440.  (Tod  Mariae — Der  Meister  des  Kolner  Stadtbildes.)  Page91n.ro. 

Deposition,  No.  136 — Master  of  the  Life  of  Mary,  active  1460-1480. 
(Triptychon:  Kreuzabnahme — Der  Meister  des  Marienlebens.)  Page 
55  n.  36. 

Fragments  of  Frescoes — Master  Wilhelm,  c.  1370.  (Wandgemalde — 
Meister  Wilhelm.)  Pages  138,  142  n.  3. 

Glorification  of  Mary,  No.  119 — Master  of  the  Glorification  of  Mary, 
active  c.  last  third  fifteenth  century.  (Die  Verherrlichung  Mariae — 
Der  Meister  der  Verherrlichung  Mariae.)  Page  55  n.  36. 

Golgotha,  No.  353 — Unknown  Cologne  Master,  c.  1410-1420.  (Golgatha — 
Unbekannter  Kolner  Meister.)  Page  91  n.  10. 

Holy  Kinship,  No.  165 — Master  of  the  Holy  Kinship,  active  c.  end  fifteenth 
century  and  beginning  sixteenth  century.  (Triptychon:  Die  Heilige 
Sippe — Der  Meister  der  Heiligen  Sippe.)  Page  99. 

Last  Judgment,  No.  66 — Stefan  Lochner,  c.  1400 -c.  1451.  (Das  Welt- 
gericht.)  Page  87  n.  5. 

Last  Judgment,  No.  183 — Master  of  St.  Severin,  active  end  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  beginning  sixteenth  century.  ( Weltgericht.)  Page  99. 
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Laurent’s  Church  Life  of  Jesus — Lower  Saxony  Master,  c.  1380.  (Lau- 
renziuskirche  Lebenjesu — Niedersachsischer  Meister.)  Pages  138  n.  13, 
141,  144  n.  7,  356,  369,  458  n.  73. 

Legend  of  St.  Sebastian,  Nos.  160,  161,  163 — School  of  Master  of  the  Holy 
Kinship,  active  end  fifteenth  century  and  beginning  sixteenth  century. 
(Sebastiansaltar — Der  Meister  der  Heiligen  Sippe,  Werkstattarbeit.) 
Page  37  n.  9. 

Lyversberg  Passion — Master  of  the  Lyversberg  Passion,  active  1460-1480. 
(Die  Lyversbergische  Passion — Meister  der  Lyversbergischen  Passion.) 
Page  107  n.  13. 

Madonna  in  the  Garden  of  Roses,  No.  67 — Stefan  Lochner,  c.  1400- 
c.  1451.  (Die  Muttergottes  in  der  Rosenlaube.)  Page  57  n.  41,  130. 
Madonna  with  Pea  Blossom,  No.  10 — Master  of  the  Holy  Veronica,  c.  1400. 
(Triptychon:  Die  Madonna  mit  der  Wickenbliite — Meister  der  hi.  Ver¬ 
onika.)  Page  157  n.  16. 

Mount  Calvary,  No.  11 — Master  of  the  Munich  Veronica,  c.  1400.  (Kal- 
varienberg — Der  Meister  der  Miinchener  Veronika.)  Page  249. 
Presentation,  No.  5 — Unknown  Cologne  Master,  c.  1340.  (Darbringung 
Christi  im  Tempel — Unbekannter  Kolner  Maler.)  Pages  83  n.  10,  96  n.  2, 
142  n.  3,  145,  359  n.  15,  371. 

St.  Elizabeth,  No.  36 — Rhine  school,  c.  1400.  (Die  Heilige  Elisabeth — 
Rheinisch.)  Page  91  n.  10. 


CONTES 
Eglise  paroissiale 

Altarpiece  of  St.  Magdalen — Brea  school,  sixteenth  century.  (Retable  de 
Ste.-Madeleine — Ecole  Brea.)  Page  454. 

DARMSTADT 

Museum 

Presentation  in  the  Temple — Stefan  Lochner,  c.  1400  -  c.  1451.  (Dar¬ 
bringung  im  Tempel.)  Page  44  n.  26. 


DIJON 

Musee 

Altarpiece  of  Champmol — Melchior  Broederlam,  end  fourteenth  century. 

(Retable  de  Champmol.)  Pages  60,  362,  442-445. 

St.  Catherine  and  the  Philosophers — Flemish  school,  fifteenth  century. 
(Ste.-Catherine  et  les  Philosophes — Ecole  flamande.)  Page  408. 

Musee,  Collection  Dard 

Fathers  of  the  Latin  Church— Swiss  school,  beginning  sixteenth  century. 

(Les  Peres  de  l’Eglise  Latine — Ecole  suisse.)  Page  39  n.  13. 

St.  Barbara  and  St.  Ursula— Swiss  Master  of  the  Carnation  of  Landeron, 
beginning  sixteenth  century.  (Ste.-Barbe  et  Ste.-Ursule  Maitre  a 
l’CEillet  de  Landeron.)  Page  39  n.  13. 
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St.  John  Baptizing  Christ — Basel  Master  of  the  Rheinfelden  Altarpiece, 
c.  1455.  (St.-Jean  baptisant  le  Christ — Maitre  balois  du  Retable  de 
Rheinfelden.)  Page  39  n.  13. 


FLORENCE 

Cenacolo  de  S.  Apollonia 

Crucifixion — Andrea  del  Castagno,  c.  1410-1457.  (Gesii  Crocifisso,  La 
Vergine  e  Santi.)  Page  90  n.  9. 

Pieta — Andrea  del  Castagno,  c.  1410-1457.  Page  245  n.  6. 

Museo  del  Bargello 

Adoration — Crucifixion — French  school,  second  half  fourteenth  century. 
(Adorazione — Crocefissione — Scuola  francese.)  Pages  37,  81,  96,  97,  105, 
109  n.  15,  330-337,  347  n.  8,  356  n.  14,  488. 

Madonna  in  Garden — Calvary — School  of  Ile-de-France,  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  (La  Madonna  e  Santi  nel  Giardino — II  Calvario — Scuola  dell’Ile- 
de-France.)  Pages  37,  81,  96,  109  n.  15,  131-139,  335"336,  34°  n-  5,  36°, 
488. 

Solomon  and  Queen  of  Sheba — French  school,  fifteenth  century.  (Salo- 
mone  e  la  Regina  Saba — Scuola  francese.)  Pages  79  n.  3,  384-385. 

Uffizi 

Adoration  of  the  Magi,  No.  466 — Lorenzo  Monaco,  c.  1370  -  c.  1425. 
(L’Adorazione  dei  Magi.)  Page  473. 

Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  Nos.  3191,  3192,  3193 — Hugo  van  der  Goes, 
c.  1435- c.  1482.  (L’Adorazione  dei  Pastori.)  Pages  86,  103,  276. 

Allegory  of  the  Souls  in  Purgatory,  No.  631 — Giovanni  Bellini,  1428- 
1516.  (Allegoria  Sacra.)  Page  43  n.  24. 

Annunciation,  Nos.  451,  452,  453 — Simone  Martini,  c.  1285 -c.  1344;  Lippo 
Memmi,  f  c.  1357.  (L’Annunciazione,  S.  Ansano  e  S.  Giullietta.)  Pages 
}  5  9,.  444- 

Christ  in  the  Garden,  No.  8367 — Perugino,  1446-1523.  (Cristo  nell’Orto.) 
Page  76. 

Legend  of  St.  Niccolo  da  Bari,  Nos.  8348,  8349 — Ambrogio  Lorenzetti, 
active  1323 -c.  1348.  (Storie  di  S.  Niccolo  da  Bari.)  Page  92. 

Madonna  and  Child,  with  Angels,  No.  3 — Taddeo  Gaddi,  1300-1366.  (La 
Madonna  con  Gesii  Bambino  e  Angeli.)  Pages  31,  88  n.  8,  316. 

Madonna  and  Child,  with  Various  Saints,  No.  884 — Domenico  Veneziano, 
active  1438-1461.  (La  Vergine  col  Bambino  e  Vari  Santi.)  Pages  31-32, 
68  n.  1,  199,  227. 

Madonna  between  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Nicholas,  No.  3073 — Bernardo 
Daddi,  first  half  fourteenth  century.  (La  Madonna,  fra  S.  Matteo  e  S. 
Niccola.)  Pages  70,  88  n.  8,  493  n.  89. 

Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  No.  1065 — Nicolas  Froment,  active  1461-1482. 
(Resurrezione  di  Lazzaro.)  Pages  474,  475-476,  477,  478,  483. 

St.  Dominic — Cosimo  Tura,  c.  1420-1495.  (S.  Domenico.)  Page  870.5. 

St.  James  the  Great,  No.  1099 — Albrecht  Diirer,  1471-1528.  (S.  Jacopo.) 

Page  142  n.  3  and  n.  5. 

St.  Philip  the  Apostle,  No.  1089 — Albrecht  Diirer,  1471-1528.  (S.  Filippo 

Apostolo.)  Page  142  n.  3  and  n.  5. 

St.  Romualdo  Imparting  the  Law,  No.  3339 — School  of  Pisa,  fourteenth 
century.  (S.  Romualdo  Impartisce  la  Regola — Scuola  pisana.)  Page  93. 
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Virgin  Adoring  Child,  No.  8353 — Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  c.  1406-1469.  (La 
Vergine  che  adora  il  Figlio.)  Page  31. 

Virgin  and  Child  with  Angels,  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  the  Virgin, 
No.  8345 — Bernardo  Daddi,  first  half  fourteenth  century.  (La  Madonna 
con  Gesu,  Angeli  e  diversi  Santi,  Storie  della  Vergine.)  Pages  88  n.  8, 
493  n.  89. 

Virgin  and  Child,  with  Four  Saints,  No.  468 — Lorenzo  Monaco,  c.  1370- 
c.  1425.  (Madonna  col  Bambino  e  quattro  Santi.)  Pages  159,  336. 

Virgin  in  Majesty,  No.  8343 — Cimabue,  thirteenth  century.  (La  Vergine 
col  Figlio.)  Page  31. 


FRANKFORT 
Stadelsches  Kunstinstitut 

Altenburg  Altarpiece,  S.G.  No.  360 — Middle  Rhine  Master,  c.  1330. 
(Altenberger  Altar — Mittelrheinischer  Meister.)  Pages  31,  39,  83  n.  10, 
J45. 

Garden  of  Paradise,  H.M.  No.  54 — Upper  Rhine  Master,  c.  1410.  (Das 
Paradiesgartlein — Oberrheinischer  Meister.)  Pages  57  n.  41,  138,  216,  495. 
Madonna  of  Lucca,  No.  944 — Jan  van  Eyck,  c.  1385-1441.  (Madonna  von 
Lucca.)  Page  190  n.  21. 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  John,  No.  878 — Roger  van  der  Weyden, 
1399  or  1400-1464.  (Szenen  aus  der  Geschichte  Johannes  des  Taufers.) 
Page  384. 


FREJUS 

Cathedrale 

Altarpiece  of  St.  Margaret — Jacques  Durandi,  middle  fifteenth  century. 
(Retable  de  Ste.-Marguerite.)  Pages  267,  446-451. 


GERONA 

Catedral  (Sala  Capitular) 

Tapestry  of  the  Creation — Twelfth  century.  (Tapiz  de  la  Creacion.) 
Page  46. 


GHENT 

Cathedrale  de  St.-Bavon 

Adoration  of  the  Lamb — Hubert  van  Eyck,  c.  1366-1426,  and  Jan  van  Eyck, 
c.  1385-1441.  (L’Adoration  de  l’Agneau.)  Page  484. 

Musee  des  Beaux-Arts 

Christ  at  the  Tomb — Attributed  to  so-called  school  of  Campin,  fifteenth 
century.  (Christ  au  Tombeau — Attribue  a  l’ecole  de  Campin.)  Pages 
105,  245  n.  7. 
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GLASGOW 
Art  Gallery 

Saint  and  Donor,  No.  12 — Hugo  van  der  Goes,  1435-1482,  Netherland 
school.  Pages  434-439. 


GRAD  KARLSTEIN 
Karlstein  Palace 


Triptych  from  Palmatius  JOhurch  of  Budnany — End  fifteenth  century. 
(Budnansky  skladaci  oltar.)  Pages  154,  369  n.  21. 

GREOLIERES 
Eglise  paroissiale 

Altarpiece  of  St.  Etienne — Nice  school,  fifteenth  century.  (Retable  de 
St.-Etienne — Ecole  nigoise.)  Pages  24,  30,  31,  42,  43  n.  23  and  n.  24,  44, 
58,  68,  68  n.  3,  72-75,  82  n.  8,  88,  220-230. 

HAMBURG 

Kunsthalle 

Flagellation — Master  Francke,  active  1424.  (Geisselung  Christi — Meister 
Francke.)  Page  44  n.  26. 

Petri  Altarpiece — Master  Bertram,  1367-1415.  (Petri-Altar — Meister  Ber¬ 
tram.)  Pages  44  n.  26,  97  n.  5. 

HANNOVER 

Provinzialmuseum 

Antependium  from  Wennigsen  Cloister — Lower  Saxony,  end  thirteenth 
century.  (Antependium  aus  Kloster  Wennigsen  a.  Deister — Nieder- 
sachsisch.)  Pa^e  96  n.  4. 

Gottingen  Altarpiece — Westphalian  school,  c.  1424.  (Gottinger-Altar — 
Westfalische  Schule.)  Page  97  n.  5. 

LE  BAR 

Eglise  paroissiale 

Dance  of  Death — Nice  school,  1510-1520.  (La  Danse  Macabre — Ecole 
nigoise.)  Pages  454-455. 


LERIDA 
Museo  Episcopal 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Vincent,  altar  frontal  from  Treserra — 
Catalonian  school,  thirteenth  century.  (Escenas  de  la  vida  de  San 
Vicente — Frontal  de  Treserra — Escuela  de  Cataluna.)  Page  348. 
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LONDON 
British  Museum 

Treatise  on  Surgery,  Sloane  MS.  1977 — French  school,  thirteenth  century. 
Pages  24,  30. 


National  Gallery 

Agony  in  the  Garden,  No.  726— Giovanni  Bellini,  c.  1428-1516.  Pages  213- 
214. 

A  Lady  as  Mary  Magdalene,  No.  2614 — French  school,  end  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Page  290. 

Angels  Adoring,  Nos.  571,  572 — Andrea  Orcagna,  c.  1308-1368.  Page 
318  n.  4. 

Annunciation,  No.  1139 — Duccio,  1260-1339.  Page  316. 

Baptism  of  Christ,  No.  665 — Piero  della  Francesca,  c.  1416-1492.  Pages 
73,  4IC>n.  47- 

Choir  of  Angels,  No.  1303 — Simon  Marmion,  c.  1425  -  c.  1489.  Pages  104, 

373- 374- 

Christ  and  the  Virgin  Enthroned,  No.  1108 — Tuscan  (Sienese)  school, 
late  fourteenth  century.  Pages  74,  170  n.  4. 

Christ  Healing  the  Blind,  No.  1140 — Duccio,  1260-1339.  Page  316. 

Christ  on  the  Cross,  No.  567 — Segna  di  Buonaventura,  active  1305-1326. 
Page  262. 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  No.  568 — Angelo  di  Taddeo  Gaddi,  c.  1333- 
1396..  Pages  318  n.  4,  487. 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  No.  569 — Andrea  Orcagna,  c.  1308-1368.  Page 
I3I-  . 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  No.  1897 — Lorenzo  Monaco,  c.  1370  -  c.  1425. 
Pages  1 3 1,  487. 

Crucifixion,  No.  1166 — Antonello  da  Messina,  c.  1430-1479.  Page  2 66. 

Holy  Trinity,  No.  3662 — German  school,  c.  1410.  Pages  88,  97,  107,  159- 
166. 

Jan  Arnolfini  and  Jeanne  de  Chenany,  his  Wife,  No.  186 — Jan  van 
Eyck,  c.  1385-1441.  Pages  87  n.  6,  190  n.  21,  211. 

Legend  of  St.  Giles,  No.  1419 — Master  of  St.  Giles  (Netherlandish  school), 
fifteenth  century.  Pages  84,  206-215. 

Louis  XI  of  France,  No.  2612 — French  school,  fifteenth  century.  Pages 

374- 379- 

Madonna  and  Child,  No.  703 — Pinturicchio,  1454-1513.  Page  41  n.  16. 
Madonna  and  Child,  No.  3046 — Masaccio,  1401-1428.  Page  4100.47. 
Meeting  of  Joachim  and  Anna,  No.  4092 — Master  of  Moulins,  active  1480- 
1520.  Pages  99  n.  7,  432-433. 

Nativity,  No.  908 — Piero  della  Francesca,  c.  1416-1492.  Page  68  n.  1. 

Philip  and  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  No.  2613 — Burgundian  school,  c.  1450. 
Pages  440  n.  54,  471. 

Rout  of  San  Romano,  No.  583 — Paolo  Uccello,  1397-1475.  Page  494. 

St.  Catherine,  No.  693 — Pinturicchio,  1454-1513.  Page  41  n.  16. 

St.  Clement  and  Donor,  No.  2669 — French  school,  fifteenth  century.  Page 
506. 

St.  Dorothy,  No.  1682 — Francesco  di  Giorgio,  1439-1502.  Page  316. 

Soul  of  St.  Bertin  Borne  to  Heaven,  No.  1302 — Simon  Marmion,  c.  1425- 
c.  1489.  Pages  371-373- 

The  Virgin,  No.  1335 — French  school,  fifteenth  century.  Pages  457,  457  n.  70, 
464. 
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Three  Saints,  No.  705 — Stefan  Lochner,  c.  1400-1451.  Page  159. 

Trinity,  No.  570 — Andrea  Orcagna,  c.  1308-1368.  Page  318  n.  4. 

Virgin  and  Child  Enthroned;  with  Scenes  from  the  Life  and  Mira¬ 
cles  of  the  Virgin,  No.  4250 — Early  Venetian  school,  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Page  229  n.  4. 

Virgin  and  Child,  No.  2483 — Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  1440-1521.  Page  41  n.  16. 

Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saints  and  Donor,  No.  1939 — Early  French 
school,  fifteenth  century.  Pages  84,  98,  216-219. 

Vision  of  St.  Eustace,  No.  1436 — Pisanello,  1397  or  1399-1455.  Pages  55, 
5611.39. 

Vision  of  St.  Hubert,  No.  252 — Master  of  Werden,  second  half  fifteenth 
century.  Page  55  n.  36. 

Wilton  Diptych:  Richard  II  Presented  to  the  Virgin  and  Child — French 
school  (?),  late  fourteenth  century.  Pages  486-496. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 

Book  of  Hours,  Use  of  Chalons — French,  fifteenth  century.  Page  180  n.  15. 

Book  of  Hours,  Use  of  Troyes — French,  c.  1420.  Page  43. 

Fragments  of  a  French  Window — Middle  thirteenth  century.  Page  47. 

Fragments  of  a  Window  from  St.-Germain-des-Pres — French,  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  Pages  42,  47. 

Martyrdom  of  a  Female  Saint,  stained  glass — French,  middle  thirteenth 
century.  Pages  42,  47. 

Pieta,  wooden  statuette — English,  fourteenth  century.  Page  246. 

Princedoms,  Powers,  Archangels,  Thrones — English,  early  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Page  92  n.  11. 

St.  Helen  and  a  Nun — English,  late  fifteenth  century.  Page  92  n.  11. 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Tobit,  stained  glass  coming  from  the  Ste.- 
Chapelle — French,  thirteenth  century.  Pages  30,  46. 

Temptation,  stained  glass  coming  from  Troyes  Cathedral — French,  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  Page  46. 


LOUVAIN 
Eglise  de  St.-Pierre 

Altarpiece  of  the  Holy  Communion:  Elias  in  the  Desert,  Passover — Dirk 
Bouts,  c.  1410-1475.  (Elie  au  Desert,  Paque.)  Pages  79-80,  190  n.  22, 
372  n.  24. 


MERION 
Barnes  Foundation 

Augsburg  Panels,  Nos.  785,  786,  787,  788 — Fifteenth  century.  Page  456  n.  69. 
Bathers,  No.  709 — Renoir,  1841-1919.  Page  13. 

Card  Players,  No.  564 — Cezanne,  1839-1906.  Page  253. 

Circumcision,  No.  869 — French,  fifteenth  century.  Pages  79  n.  3,  198-201. 
Crowning  of  the  Virgin,  No.  841 — Franco-Flemish,  fifteenth  century.  Pages 
386-395. 

Crucifixion,  No.  82 — French,  fourteenth  century.  Pages  68  n.  3,  338-341, 
347  n.  8,  369. 

Crucifixion,  No.  123 — Flemish,  fifteenth  century.  Pages  99  n.  7,  425  n.  52. 
Crucifixion,  No.  828 — Austrian,  c.  1400.  Pages  138  n.  13,  153  n.  13. 
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Crucifixion,  No.  885 — Cologne,  c.  1350.  Page  91  n.  10. 

Figures  in  Landscape,  No.  79 — French,  fifteenth  century.  Pages  57,  302- 
3°9* 

Lazarus,  No.  853 — Konrad  von  Soest,  c.  1400.  Page  56  n.  39. 

Madonna  and  Angels,  No.  870 — Benozzo  Gozzoli,  1420-1497.  Page  124. 

Madonna  and  Child,  No.  852 — Upper  Rhine,  c.  1470.  Page  56  n.  39. 

Miniature,  No.  1050 — French,  c.  1340.  Page  41  n.  18. 

Miniature,  No.  1055 — French,  c.  1400.  Page  41  n.  18. 

Miniature,  No.  1056 — French,  fourteenth  century.  Page  41  n.  18. 

Pieta,  No.  85 — French,  fifteenth  century.  Pages  55,  60,  6 5  n.  46,  100  n.  9,  399- 
401. 

Portrait  of  a  Woman,  No.  832 — Flemish,  c.  1520.  Page  288  n.  17. 

Resurrection,  No.  866 — German,  fifteenth  century.  Page  91  n.  10. 

St.  Roch,  No.  418 — French,  c.  1480.  Pages  57,  58,  60,  65  n.  46,  174-182. 

Sanctification  of  a  Woman,  No.  842 — Spanish,  fifteenth  century.  Pages  40, 
457,  457  n.70,  463. 

Scene  in  Temple,  No.  797 — French,  c.  1400.  Pages  81  n.  5,  107,  156-159. 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Mary.  Pages  42,  68  n.  3,  108-109,  182-185,  319 
n.  6. 

Birth  of  the  Virgin,  No.  863 — French,  fifteenth  century.  Page  340  n.  5. 

Mary  Going  to  the  Temple,  No.  864 — French,  fifteenth  century.  Pages 
43,  384  n.  32*. 

Spanish  Primitive,  No.  444 — Fifteenth  century.  Pages  44  n.  25,  458  n.  72. 

Spanish  Primitive,  No.  872 — Fifteenth  century.  Pages  83  n.  9,  107  n.  13, 
458  n.  72. 

Still  Life,  No.  94 — Cezanne,  1839-1906.  Page  253. 

Swabian  Primitive,  No.  1057 — c.  1420.  Page  39  n.  1 3. 

Swabian  Primitive,  No.  1058 — c.  1420.  Page  390.13. 

Tavern  Scene,  No.  77 — French,  fifteenth  century.  Pages  42,  43,  57,  280  n.  11, 
302-309,  384  n.  32. 

Triumph  of  St.  Michael,  No.  32 — Delacroix,  1798-1863.  Page  35  n.  8. 

Two  Saints,  No.  875 — Cologne,  c.  1350.  Page  91  n.  10. 

MONACO 

Cathedrale 

Altarpiece  of  St.  Nicholas— Louis  Brea,  c.  1500.  (Retable  de  St.-Nicolas.) 
Page  267. 

Pieta  and  Scenes  of  the  Passion— Louis  Brea,  dated  1505.  (La  Vierge 
de  Pitie  et  Scenes  de  la  Passion.)  Pages  100  n.  8,  266. 

Pieta,  coming  from  the  Chapel  of  the  Penitents — Unknown  French,  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  century.  (La  Vierge  de  Pitie,  provient  de  l’ancienne  chapelle 
des  Penitents — Inconnu  frangais.)  Page  2290.4. 

MOULINS 

Cathedrale 

Virgin  in  Glory— Master  of  Moulins,  end  fifteenth  century.  (La  Vierge 
en  Gloire — Maitre  de  Moulins.)  Pages  100,  102,  108,  3 7 1 »  4*4~41^. 

Musee 

Bible  de  Souvigny — Beginning  twelfth  century.  Page  54. 

Crucifixion,  No.  11 — Fifteenth  century.  Page  88. 
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MUNICH 
Alte  Pinakothek 

Adoration  of  the  Kings,  H.G.  No.  76 — Master  of  the  Pearl  of  Brabant, 
fifteenth  century.  (Die  Anbetung  der  Konige — Meister  der  Perle  von 
Brabant.)  Pages  102,  190  n.  22. 

Birth  of  Mary,  H.G.  No.  628 — Master  of  the  Life  of  Mary,  active  1460- 
1480.  (Maria  Geburt — Meister  des  Marienlebens.)  Page  440.26. 
Cardinal  Charles  II  of  Bourbon,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  H.G.  No.  648 — 
Master  of  Moulins,  c.  1480.  (Karl  II  von  Bourbon,  Kardinalerzbischof 
von  Lyon — Meister  von  Moulins.)  Pages  424,  428-429. 

Pieta,  No.  1073 — Botticelli,  1444  or  1445-1510.  (Die  Beweinung  Christi.) 
Page  247. 

St.  Veronica,  H.G.  No.  664 — Master  of  St.  Veronica,  active  c.  1400-1420. 
(Die  hi.  Veronika — Meister  der  hi.  Veronika.)  Page  44  n.  26. 

Nationalmuseum 

Christ  on  the  Cross — Pahl  Altarpiece — Bavarian  Master,  c.  1400.  (Chris- 
tus  am  Kreuz — Piihler  Altar — Bayerischer  Meister.)  Page  348. 

Staatsbibliothek 

Evangelienbuch  Otto  III,  MS.  Lat.  4453 — Reichenau  work,  c.  1000. 
(Reichenauer  Arbeit.) 

Washing  of  the  Feet  (Fuszwaschung) .  Page  141  n.  2. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
Hispanic  Society 

Altarpiece,  No.  A  13 — Spanish.  Page  44  n.  25. 
Altarpiece,  No.  A  17 — Spanish.  Page  44  n.  25. 
St.  Peter,  No.  A  1792 — Spanish.  Page  40. 


NICE 

Chapelle  des  Penitents  Noirs 

Virgin  of  Misericorde — Louis  Brea,  dated  1465.  (La  Vierge  de  Miseri- 
corde.)  Page  267. 


Eglise  Saint-Martin 


Pieta — Louis  Brea,  end  fifteenth  century  and  beginning  sixteenth  century. 
(La  Vierge  de  Pitie.)  Page  267. 

Musee  Massena 

Altarpiece  of  St.  Bernard:  Martyr  Saint,  St.  Crispin  and  St.  Crispinian, 
St.  Lucy  and  St.  Apolline,  Tobias  and  the  Angel  Raphael — Unknown 
French,  c.  1500.  (Retable  de  St.-Bernard:  Un  Saint  Martyr,  St.-Crepin 
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et  St.-Crepinien,  Sainte-Lucie  et  Sainte-Apolline,  Tobie  et  l’Ange 
Raphael — Inconnu  frangais.)  Pages  273  n.  7,  456-457. 

Altarpiece  of  St.  John  the  Baptist — Jacques  Durandi,  middle  fifteenth 
century.  (Retable  de  St.-Jean-Baptiste.)  Pages  273  n.  7,  455-456. 

Altarpiece  of  St.  Michael,  coming  from  the  Church  at  Luceram — Unknown 
French,  end  fifteenth  century.  (Retable  de  St.-Michel,  provenant  de 
1’eglise  de  Luceram — Auteur  frangais  inconnu.)  Pages  88,  273  n.  7,  455. 

Christ  Coming  Out  of  the  Tomb — Frangois  Brea,  beginning  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  (Christ  au  Tombeau.)  Pages  464-465. 

Female  Saint — Frangois  Brea,  beginning  sixteenth  century.  (Figure  de 
Sainte.)  Pages  40  n.  14,  464-465. 

Figure  of  Saint — Frangois  Brea,  beginning  sixteenth  century.  (Figure  de 
Saint.)  Pages  464-465. 

Life  of  St.  Margaret  and  Figures  of  Saints — Louis  Brea,  end  fifteenth 
century  and  beginning  sixteenth  century.  (La  vie  de  Ste. -Marguerite — 
Predelle  en  deux  fragments  et  figures  de  saints.)  Pages  452-453. 

Three  Saints  (Trois  figures  de  saints — a  l’abbe  Canestrier.)  Pages  48,  445. 

Virgin  of  Misericorde — Jean  Miralhet,  c.  1420.  (La  Vierge  de  Miseri- 
corde.)  Pages  48  n.  31,  82  n.  8,  92,  267,  451-452. 

NUREMBERG 
Germanisches  Museum 

Annunciation — Konrad  Witz,  c.  1398-1447.  ( Verkiindigung.)  Page  498  n.  93. 

ORVIETO 

Duomo 

Paradise  and  Hell,  Scenes  from  Last  Judgment — Luca  Signorelli,  1441- 
1523.  (Paradiso  ed  Inferno,  Giudizio  Universale.)  Page  266. 

PADUA 

Cappella  degli  Scrovegni  all’Arena 

Mary  and  Joseph  Returning  from  the  Temple — Fresco — Giotto,  1266 
or  1276-1337.  (Ritorno  di  Maria  e  S.  Giuseppe  dal  Tempio — Affresco.) 
Page  228. 

Pieta — Fresco— Giotto,  1266  or  1276-1337.  (Affresco.)  Page  78. 


PARIS 

Bibliotheque  de  PArsenal 

Bible  de  Jean  de  Papeleu,  MS.  5059 — dated  1317.  Pages  41  n.  18,  53  n.  32. 
La  Somme  le  Roi,  MS.  6329 — French,  dated  1311.  Page  78  n.  1. 

Bibliotheque  Nationale 

Album  de  Dessins,  MS.  Fr.  19093 — Villard  de  Honnecourt,  beginning  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  Page  144. 

Bible  de  Jean  de  Sy,  MS.  Fr.  15397— French,  c.  1356.  Page  540.34. 
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Bible  de  Robert  de  Billyng,  MS.  Lat.  11935 — Jean  Pucelle,  Anciau  de 
Cens,  Jaquet  Maci;  dated  1327.  Page  41  n.  18. 

Breviaire  de  Belleville,  MSS.  Lat.  10483,  10484 — Jean  Pucelle,  before  1343. 
Pages  41  n.  18,  54,  56,  59,  131  n.  9,  356,  36011.  16. 

Breviarum  Parisense  or  Breviaire  de  Philippe  le  Bel,  MS.  Lat.  1023 — 
Honore,  c.  1296.  Pages  47,  53  n.  32,  68  n.  3,  142-143,  231  n.  8. 

David  and  Goliath,  vo.  7.  (David  et  Goliath.)  Pages  41,  54. 

David  Anointed  by  Samuel,  vo.  7.  (David  sacre  par  Samuel.)  Pages 
38,  41,  80,  155,  335,  356. 

Evangile  de  Metz,  MS.  Lat.  9395 — French,  twelfth  century.  Page  24. 

Heures  Anciennes,  MS.  Lat.  9471 — French,  fifteenth  century.  Pages  78  n.  1, 
88,  247. 

Heures  d’Anne  de  Bretagne,  MS.  Lat.  9474 — Jean  Bourdichon,  1457-1521. 
Page  131  n.  9. 

Livre  de  la  Chasse,  de  Gaston  Phebus,  MSS.  Fr.  619,  616,  166 — French, 
end  fourteenth  century  and  beginning  fifteenth  century.  Pages  55,  59, 
82  n.  7,  231  n.  7. 

Poesies  de  Guillaume  de  Machaut,  MS.  Fr.  1584 — French,  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Page  55. 

Psautier  de  Saint-Louis,  MS.  Lat.  10525 — French,  c.  1256.  Pages  47,  54. 

Bibliotheque  Sainte-Genevieve 

Missel  de  Senlis,  MS.  103 — French,  fourteenth  century.  Page  78  n.  1. 

Louvre 

Adoration  of  the  Shepherds — Dirk  Bouts,  1391-1475.  (L’Adoration  des 
Bergers.)  Pages  98,  206. 

Altar  Cloth  of  Narbonne,  No.  1342  bis — c.  1374.  (Parement  de  Narbonne.) 
Pages  81,  96,  97,  355-36i. 

Altarpiece  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  Calvary  with  Saints,  No.  998  A 
— French  school,  c.  1475.  (Retable  du  Parlement  de  Paris,  Le  Calvaire, 
St.-Louis  et  St.-Jean-Baptiste,  St.-Denis  et  Charlemagne — Ecole  fran- 
Saise.)  Pages  69,  384  n.  32,  395-397. 

Altarpiece  of  the  Virgin,  No.  3157 — French  school,  c.  1400.  (Chapelle 
portative:  Scenes  de  la  vie  de  la  Vierge  et  de  l’Enfant  Jesus — Ecole  fran- 
gaise.)  Pages  39,  81,  91,  146-155,  361-362. 

Anne  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  John,  No.  1005 — French  school,  1488.  (Anne  de 
France,  dame  de  Beaujeu — Ecole  fransaise.)  Pages  58,  99,  279,  426-427, 
429-43 1; 

Annunciation,  No.  1301 — Bernardo  Daddi,  first  half  fourteenth  century. 
(L’Annonciation.)  Pages  70,  80. 

Annunciation,  No.  1656 — Fra  Angelico  school,  dated  1473.  (L’Annonciation 
— Ecole  de  Fra  Angelico.)  Page  350. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  No.  2714 — Hans  Holbein,  1497-1543.  (Guil¬ 
laume  Warham,  Archeveque  de  Cantorbery.)  Page  41. 

Ascent  to  Calvary,  No.  1383 — Simone  Martini,  c.  1285-1344.  (Jesus-Christ 
marchant  au  Calvaire.)  Page  29. 

Battle  of  Cannes — Jean  Fouquet,  c.  1415-1480.  (La  Bataille  de  Cannes — 
Livre  d’Heures  du  Due  de  Berry,  don  de  M.  Maurice  Fenaille.)  Pages 
40  n.  15,  472. 

Birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  No.  1317 — School  of  Pietro  Lorenzetti,  first 
half  thirteenth  century.  (Naissance  de  St.-Jean-Baptiste — Ecole  de 
Pietro  Lorenzetti,  dit  le  Maitre  de  la  Sainte-Humilite.)  Page  236  n.  13. 
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Birth  of  the  Virgin,  No.  1660 — Attributed  to  Matteo  di  Giovanni,  c.  1435- 
1495.  (Naissance  de  la  Vierge — Attribue  a  Matteo  di  Giovanni.)  Pages 
93,  137- 

Calvary,  No.  1665 — School  of  Pietro  Lorenzetti,  first  half  thirteenth  century. 
(Le  Calvaire — Ecole  de  Pietro  Lorenzetti,  dit  le  Maitre  de  la  Sainte- 
Humilite.)  Pages  118,  124-125,  315,  316-317. 

Carrying  of  the  Cross,  No.  2803 — French  school,  fifteenth  century.  (Le 
Portement  de  Croix,  don  de  M.  Larcade — Ecole  frangaise.)  Pages  457 
n.  70,  463-464. 

Charles  VII,  No.  289 — Jean  Fouquet,  c.  1415-1480.  (Portrait  de  Charles 
VII,  roi  de  France.)  Pages  33,  101,  274,  275,  292,  300,  396. 

Christ,  St.  Agricola  and  a  Donor,  No.  1001  C — Coming  from  the  church 
at  Boulbon — Avignon  school,  c.  1475.  (Le  Christ,  St.-Agricole  et  un 
Donateur — provient  de  l’eglise  de  Boulbon — Ecole  d’Avignon.)  Pages 
43,  89,  277,  445-446. 

Christ,  the  Redeemer,  between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  No.  2195 — 
Roger  van  der  Weyden,  1399  or  1400-1464.  (Le  Christ  Redempteur  entre 
la  Vierge  et  St.-Jean-l’Evangeliste,  St.-Jean-Baptiste,  Ste.-Marie-Made- 
leine — Roger  de  la  Pasture,  dit  Roger  van  der  Weyden.)  Pages  415  n.  51, 
485. 

Concert  in  the  Open  Air,  No.  1136 — Giorgione,  1477-1510.  (Le  Concert 
champetre.)  Page  13. 

Concert  in  the  Open  Air — French  tapestry,  c.  1500.  (Le  Concert  cham¬ 
petre — Tapisserie,  legs  Bareiller — Art  frangais.)  Page  57. 

Condottiere,  No.  1134 — Antonello  da  Messina,  c.  1430-1479.  (Portrait 
d’homme,  dit  le  Condottiere.)  Page  276. 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  No.  1290 — Fra  Angelico,  c.  1387-1455.  (Le 
Couronnement  de  la  Vierge.)  Pages  131,  3000.3. 

Crowning  of  Alexander — Jean  Fouquet,  c.  1415-1480.  (Le  Couronnement 
d’Alexandre — Livre  d’Heures  du  Due  de  Berry,  don  de  M.  Maurice 
Fenaille.)  Pages  40  n.  15,  472. 

Dead  Christ,  No.  1001  A — French  school,  fifteenth  century.  (Le  Christ 
Mort,  don  de  M.  Maciet — Ecole  frangaise.)  Pages  90,  395. 

Dead  Christ  and  Two  Scenes  from  the  Legend  of  St.  Jerome,  No. 
!4i5 — Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  c.  1443  -  c.  1521.  (Le  Christ  Mort  et  deux 
scenes  de  la  legende  de  St.-Jerome.)  Pages  93,  137. 

Dead  Christ  Upheld  by  the  Father  Eternal,  No.  996 — French  school, 
Reign  of  Charles  VI,  1380-1422.  (Le  Christ  mort  soutenu  par  le  Pere 
Eternel,  pleure  par  la  Vierge,  St.-Jean  et  des  anges— Ecole  frangaise, 
Regne  de  Charles  VI.)  Pages  353-354* 

Deposition,  No.  2196— Thierry  (Dirk)  Bouts,  i39i-*475-  Pages  382,  485. 

Descent  from  the  Cross,  No.  998 — French  school,  fifteenth  century.  (Le 
Christ  descendu  de  la  Croix— Ecole  frangaise.)  Page  504. 

Early  Venetian  Panels— Beginning  fifteenth  century.  No.  1280— Angel  ap¬ 
pearing  to  St.  Joachim,  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  Consecration  of  the  Virgin; 
No.  1281— Presentation  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Joseph  and  the  High  Priest, 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin;  No.  1282 — Visitation,  Birth  of  Jesus,  Circum¬ 
cision;  No.  1283— Presentation  of  Jesus,  Flight  into  Egypt,  Jesus  among 
the  Doctors.  (Ecole  venitienne.  No.  1280— L’Ange  apparaissant  a  St.- 
Joachim,  Naissance  de  la  Vierge,  Consecration  de  la  Vierge  au  Temple; 
No.  1281 — Presentation  de  la  Vierge  au  Temple,  St.-Joseph  et  le  Grand- 
Pretre,  Mariage  de  la  Vierge;  No.  1282  La  Visitation,  La  Nativite  de 
Jesus,  La  Circoncision ;  No.  1283— Presentation  de  Jesus  au  Temple,  La 
Fuite  en  Egypte,  Jesus  au  milieu  des  Docteurs.)  Pages  43  n-  24>  106  n.  12, 

3i7,  350- 
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Entombment,  No.  997 — French  school,  end  fourteenth  century.  (La  Mise 
au  Tombeau — Ecole  frangaise.)  Pages  29,  39,  69,  81,  89,  95,  105,  118- 
126,  314,  319-320,  356  n.  14. 

Entombment,  No.  1584 — Titian,  1477-1576.  (La  Mise  au  Tombeau.)  Page 
253- 

Fallen  Angels,  No.  2298  A — Louvain  school,  second  half  fifteenth  century. 
(La  Chute  des  Reprouves — Ecole  de  Louvain.)  Page  382. 

Flagellation,  No.  994 — French  school,  end  fourteenth  century.  (La  Flagel¬ 
lation — Ecole  frangaise.)  Page  496. 

Funeral  of  St.  Bernard,  No.  1313 — School  of  Giotto,  beginning  fourteenth 
century.  (Funerailles  de  St.-Bernard — Ecole  de  Giotto.)  Page  315. 

Infant  at  Prayer,  No.  3159 — French  school,  end  fifteenth  century.  (Portrait 
d’enfant  en  priere — Ecole  frangaise.)  Pages  285-286. 

Jeanne  de  Laval,  No.  304  A — Nicolas  Froment,  school  of  Aix-Avignon,  ac¬ 
tive  1461-1482.  (Ecole  d’Aix-Avignon.)  Pages  90,  277,  280  n.  11,  285, 

474- 

Juvenal  des  Ursins  and  his  Family,  No.  999 — French  school,  middle  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  (Portraits  de  Jean  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  Baron  de  Trainel, 
et  de  sa  Famille — Ecole  frangaise.)  Page  513. 

Juvenal  des  Ursins,  No.  288 — Jean  Fouquet,  c.  1415-1480.  Pages  33,  292, 
294,  299. 

King  John,  the  Good — French  school,  c.  1355.  (Portrait  du  Roi  Jean — 
Ecole  frangaise.)  Page  465. 

King  Rene,  No.  304  A — Nicolas  Froment,  school  of  Aix-Avignon,  active 
1461-1482.  (Le  Roi  Rene — Ecole  d’Aix-Avignon.)  Pages  91,  276,  285, 
474- 

Legend  of  the  Juggler — School  of  the  North  of  France,  fifteenth  century. 
(La  Legende  du  Jongleur,  don  de  M.  Sambon — Ecole  du  Nord  de  la 
France.)  Pages  385-386. 

Madonna  and  Saint — French  school,  fourteenth  century.  (Madonne  et 
Saint,  miniature  provenant  d’un  Livre  d’Heures  du  Due  de  Berry,  don  de 
M.  Jules  Maciet — Ecole  frangaise.)  Page  319. 

Man  with  Glass  of  Wine,  No.  1000 — French  school,  middle  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  (L’homme  au  verre  de  vin — Ecole  frangaise.)  Pages  90,  275-276. 

Margaret  of  Austria — Brabant  school,  end  fifteenth  century.  (Portrait 
de  Marguerite  d’Autriche — Ecole  brabangonne.)  Pages  100  n.  9,  101, 
279-285,  289,  290,  417,  471. 

Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  No.  2027  A — Hans  Mending,  c.  1430-1494. 
(Mariage  mystique  de  Ste.-Catherine.)  Page  138. 

Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis,  No.  995 — Malouel  and  Bellechose,  c.  1415.  (La 
Derniere  Communion  et  le  Martyre  de  St.-Denis.)  Pages  106,  350-353. 

Miracle  of  the  True  Cross,  No.  1001  D — French  school,  region  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  c.  1480.  (Sainte-Helene  assistant  au  Miracle  de  la  Vraie  Croix 
— Ecole  frangaise,  region  de  Valenciennes.)  Pages  79  n.  3,  98,  100  n.  9, 
102,  109,  381-384. 

M  ona  Lisa,  No.  1601 — Leonardo  da  Vinci,  1452-1519.  Page  13. 

Nativity,  Virgin  in  Glory,  Calvary,  No.  1667 — Attributed  to  Bernardo 
Daddi,  first  half  fourteenth  century.  (La  Nativite,  Vierge  glorieuse,  le 
Calvaire — Attribue  a  Bernardo  Daddi.)  Pages  124,  315. 

Old  Woman,  No.  2028  B — Hans  Memling,  c.  1430-1494.  (Portrait  de  femme 
agee.)  Pages  288,  402  n.  44. 

Pastoral  Instruction,  No.  2198 — School  of  Brabant,  fifteenth  century. 
(L’Instruction  Pastorale — Ecole  du  Brabant.)  Pages  104,  285  n.  12. 

Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  No.  977  B — Franco-Flemish  school, 
c.  1460.  (Portrait  de  Philippe  le  Bon,  Due  de  Bourgogne — Ecole  franco- 
flamande.)  Pages  275,  286-288. 
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Pierre  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  Peter,  No.  1004 — Master  of  Moulins — French 
school,  end  fifteenth  century.  (Pierre  II,  Sire  de  Beaujeu — Maitre  de 
Moulins — Ecole  frangaise.)  Pages  58,  60,  99,  101,  278,  279,  426-427, 
429-431. 

Pieta  of  Our  Lord,  No.  3158 — School  of  Ile-de-France,  1390-1410.  (Pitie 
de  Notre-Seigneur — Ecole  de  l’lle-de-France.)  Pages  39,  81,  95,  126-129. 

Pieta,  No.  1556 — Cosimo  Tura,  c.  1420-1495.  Pages  35,  78,  247. 

Pieta,  No.  2802 — French  school,  fifteenth  century.  (Don  de  M.  Larcade — 
Ecole  frangaise.)  Pages  457  n.  70,  463-464. 

Portrait  of  a  Donor,  No.  1997 — Attributed  to  Jan  van  Mabuse,  1478-1533 
or  1536.  (Portrait  du  donateur,  Jean  Carondelet — Volet  gauche  du 
diptyque,  Vierge  et  Donateur — Attribue  a  Jan  van  Mabuse.)  Page  277. 

Portrait  of  a  Woman — French  school,  fifteenth  century.  (Portrait  de 
femme,  don  de  Walter  Gay — Ecole  frangaise.)  Pages  288-289. 

Portraits  of  Giotto,  Paolo  Uccello,  Donatello,  Antonio  Manetti  and 
Brunelleschi,  No.  1272 — Paolo  Uccello,  1397-1475.  Page  275. 

Princess  of  the  Este  Family,  No.  1422  A — Pisanello,  c.  1397-1455.  (Por¬ 
trait  d’une  Princesse  de  la  famille  d’Este.)  Pages  79,  85,  300  n.  3. 

Raising  of  Lazarus — Nicolas  Froment,  school  of  Avignon,  active  1461-1482. 
(La  Resurrection  de  Lazare  et  un  Donateur — Ecole  d’Avignon.)  Pages 
69,  483-486. 

St.  Francis  Receiving  the  Stigmata,  No.  1312 — Giotto,  1266  or  1276-1336. 
(St.-Frangois  d’Assise  recevant  les  stigmates.)  Page  314. 

St.  George  and  Calvary — French  school,  fifteenth  century.  (St.-Georges 
vainqueur  du  Dragon,  le  Calvaire,  Martyre  de  St.-Georges — Ecole 
frangaise.)  Pages  98,  180,  511-512. 

St.  Jerome,  No.  1050 — School  of  Avignon,  second  half  fifteenth  century. 
(St.-Jerome,  don  de  M.  Gigoux — Ecole  d’Avignon.)  Pages  471-472. 

St.  Magdalen  and  Donor,  No.  1005  A — Master  of  Moulins,  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  (Sainte-Madeleine  et  une  Donatrice — Maitre  de  Moulins.)  Pages 
43  m  22,  76,  85,  99,  101,  201-204,  278-279,  280,  409. 

St.  Margaret — Jean  Fouquet,  c.  1415-1480.  (Ste.-Marguerite — Livre 

d’Heures  d’Etienne  Chevalier.)  Page  472. 

Saint  or  Donor  Reading,  No.  1051 — Brabant  school,  end  fifteenth  century. 
(Sainte  ou  Donatrice  lisant — Ecole  du  Brabant.)  Page  285  n.  12. 

St.  Peter,  No.  1152 — Attributed  to  Lippo  Memmi,  f  c.  1357.  (St.-Pierre — 
Attribue  a  Lippo  Memmi.)  Pages  124,  125,  165,  317. 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ:  Annunciation,  Nativity,  Adoration,  Pres¬ 
entation — Rhenish  school,  c.  1340.  (Scenes  de  la  vie  du  Christ:  Annon- 
ciation,  Nativite,  Adoration,  Presentation — Ecole  rhenane.)  Pages  81, 
143-146. 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Andrew— Avignon  school,  c.  1400  (Scenes 
de  la  vie  de  St.-Andre,  Ste.-Claire,  St.-Sebastien — Ecole  d’Avignon.) 
Pages  43  n.  23,  230,  234-238,  239- 

Unknown  Woman,  No.  1000  A — French  school,  fifteenth  century.  (Portrait 
de  femme  inconnue — Ecole  frangaise.)  Pages  289-290. 

Villeneuve  Pieta,  No.  1001  B — School  of  Avignon,  second  half  fifteenth 
century.  (Pieta,  provenant  de  la  Chartreuse  de  Villeneuve-les-Avignon 
—Ecole  d’Avignon.)  Pages  35,  48  n.  31,  69,  75,  78,  90,  91,  98,  105,  245, 

Virgin  and  Child  with  Desk,  No.  3156— French  school,  c.  1400.  (La 
Vierge  a  1’Ecritoire— Ecole  frangaise.)  Pages  370-371* 

Virgin  and  Donor,  No.  1986 — Jan  van  Eyck,  c.  1380 -c.  1440.  (La  Vierge 
au  Donateur.)  Pages  43  n.  24,  58,  87  n.  6,  21 1  n.  30,  274. 

Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus,  No.  1001 — French  school,  fifteenth  century.  (La 
Vierge  et  l’Enfant  Jesus— Ecole  frangaise.)  Page  505. 

Visitation,  No.  1321— Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  1449-1494.  Page  411  n.  49. 
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Musee  de  Cluny 

Lady  and  Unicorn — French  tapestry,  end  fifteenth  century.  (La  Dame  a 
la  Licorne — Tapisserie  frangaise.)  Page  57. 

Pieta  of  Tarascon — School  of  Avignon,  end  fifteenth  century.  (Pitie, 
provient  de  l’Hospice  de  Tarascon — Ecole  d’Avignon.)  Page  247. 

Scenes  of  Seigniorial  Life — French  tapestry,  end  fifteenth  century.  (Scenes 
de  la  vie  Seigneuriale — Tapisserie  frangaise.)  Page  57. 

PERNES 

La  Tour  Ferrande 

Frescoes — Thirteenth  century.  (Fresques.)  Pages  23,  24,  29,  30,  59. 

PERUGIA 
Chiesa  di  San  Pietro 

St.  Ercolano — Perugino,  1446-1523.  Page  4540.65. 

Pinacoteca  Vannucci 

Pieta — Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  active  c.  1472-1520.  Page  247. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Johnson  Collection 

Christ  before  Caiaphas,  No.  763 — School  of  Simon  Marmion,  c.  1480. 
Pages  384  m  32,  385. 

Crucifixion,  No.  758 — South  French,  c.  1430-1450.  Pages  457,  4570.70, 
458-463. 

Death  of  the  Virgin,  No.  757 — Northern  French,  c.  1400.  Pages  81  n.  5, 
3 64-3 70- 

Nativity,  No.  756 — Northern  French,  c.  1400.  Pages  81  n.  5,  364-370. 

Three  Saints — St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Bridget,  St.  Michael — Attributed  to 
Pere  Espalargues,  Catalonian  school,  c.  fifteenth  century.  Page  830.9. 

Woman  with  Bird,  No.  760— Attributed  to  Burgundian  school,  c.  1450. 
Pages  82  n.  8,  466-471. 


PISTOIA 

Chiesa  di  S.  Francesco 

Frescoes — School  of  Giotto,  fourteenth  century.  (Affreschi — Scuola  di 

Giotto.)  Pages  36,  560.39. 


POITIERS 

Cathedrale 


Stained  Glass — French,  twelfth  century.  (Vitrail.)  Page  47. 
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PRAGUE 

Gesellschaft  Patriotischer  Kunstfreunde 

Votive  Picture  of  the  Archbishop  Ocko  v.  Vlasim,  No.  i^8 — Bohe¬ 
mian,  1370-1378.  (Votivbild  des  Erzbischofs  Ocko  von  Vlasim — Boh- 
#  mish.)  Pages  97  n.  5,  359  n.  15. 

Wittingau  Altarpiece — End  fourteenth  century.  (Wittingauer  Altar.) 
Pages  9711.5,  144  n.  7,  336. 


PU  GET-THENIERS 
Eglise  paroissiale 

Our  Lady  of  Comfort — Nice  school,  dated  1525.  (Notre-Dame-de-Secours 
— Ecole  niQoise.)  Pages  453-454. 


RAVENNA 

Mausoleo  di  Galla  Placidia 

Mosaics— -Figures  of  Apostles — Byzantine,  fifteenth  century.  (Mosaici  bi- 
zantini — Apostoli.)  Pages  34,  46. 

S.  Vitale 

Justinian  and  his  Court — Byzantine  mosaic,  sixth  century.  (Justiniano  e 
la  sua  Corte — Mosaico  bizantino.)  Page  79. 

RICHMOND 
Cook  Collection 

Figure  of  Prophet — Master  of  the  Aix  Annunciation,  middle  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Page  498. 


ROME 

Galleria  Borghese 

Crucifixion,  with  St.  Christopher  and  St.  Jerome,  No.  377 — Perugino, 
1446-1523.  (Crocefissione  con  SS.  Cristoforo  e  Ieronimo.)  Page  41  n.  16. 


ST.-PAUL-TROIS-CHATEAUX 

Ancienne  Cathedrale 

Frescoes — (Fresques.)  Pages  23,  29,  68  n.  3,  88. 
Baptism.  (Le  Bapteme  du  Christ.)  Page  820.7. 
Procession.  (Procession.)  Pages  46,  47. 
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ST.-SAVIN 

Eglise 

Frescoes — Eleventh  century.  (Fresques.)  Pages  23,  24,  29,  30,  33,  45,  78, 
80-81. 


SAN  GIMIGNANO 
Chiesa  di  S.  Agostino 

Virgin  and  Saints — Pier  Francesco  Fiorentino,  dated  1494.  (La  Vergine  e 
Santi.)  Page  315. 


SIENA 

Academia 

Adoration  of  the  Magi,  No.  104 — Bartolo  di  Fredi,  c.  1330-1410.  (L’Ado- 
razioqe  dei  Magi.)  Page  335. 

Altar  Frontal  of  St.  Peter,  Life  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Saint,  No.  15 — 
Unknown  Sienese,  end  thirteenth  century.  (Paliotto  con  San  Pietro  in 
trono  e  Storie  di  Gesii  e  del  Santo — Ignoto  senese,  maniera  bizantina.) 
Page  236  n.  12. 

Birth  of  the  Virgin,  No.  116 — Paolo  di  Giovanni  Fei,  1372-1410.  (La 
Nativita  della  Madonna.)  Page  236  n.  14. 

Byzantine  Crucifix,  No.  597 — Unknown,  twelfth  century.  (Crocefisso — 

Ignoto.)  Pages  72,  227. 

Madonna  Enthroned,  No.  73 — Bernardo  Daddi,  first  half  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  (La  Vergine  in  trono.)  Pages  70,  72,  88,  118,  124,  227. 

Sections  of  Altarpiece  from  Montalcino — Bartolo  di  Fredi,  c.  1330-1410. 
(Ancona  smembrata  da  Montalcino.)  Page  2360.14. 

Virgin  and  Saints,  No.  28 — Studio  of  Duccio,  end  thirteenth  century  or  be¬ 
ginning  fourteenth  century.  (Dossale  con  la  Vergine  e  Santi — Bottega 
di  Duccio.)  Page  236  n.  14. 

Museo  dell’Opera  del  Duomo 

Birth  of  the  Virgin,  No.  50 — Pietro  Lorenzetti,  first  half  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  (Nativita  della  Vergine.)  Page  74. 

Madonna  in  Majesty,  No.  55 — Duccio,  1260-1339.  (La  Maesta.)  Page  443. 

St.  Elizabeth,  St.  Bruino,  St.  Francis,  St.  Magdalen,  No.  52 — Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti,  1318  -  c.  1348.  (Sta.  Elisabeth,  S.  Bruino,  S.  Francesco,  Sta. 
Maddalena.)  Pages  92,  236. 


SOSPEL 

Cathedrale 


Immaculate  Virgin — Attributed  to  Frangois  Brea,  sixteenth  century.  (La 
Vierge  Immaculee — Attribue  a  Francois  Brea.)  Page  100 n.  8. 
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Chapelle  des  Penitents  Blancs 

Pieta — Nice  school,  fifteenth  century.  (La  Vierge  de  Pitie — Ecole  ni^oise.) 
Pages  43  n.  23,  75,  82,  82  n.  8,  92,  105,  245. 


STUTTGART 

Landesbibliothek 

Psalter  des  Landgrafen  Hermann  von  Thiiringen,  fol.  24 — Thuringian 
work,  beginning  thirteenth  century.  (Thiiringische  Arbeit.)  Page 
96  n.  3. 


TOURNAY 

Cathedrale 

Frescoes — Thirteenth  century.  (Fresques.)  Page  313. 


TREVES 

Stadtbibliothek 

Deposition — Entombment — Evangelistar  des  Erzbischofs  Egbert  von 
Trier,  No.  24 — Reichenau  work,  c.  977-993.  (Die  Kreuzabnahme  und 
Grablegung  Christi— Reichenauer  Arbeit.)  Page  80  n.  4. 
Evangelienbuch  der  Ubtissin  Uda,  No.  22 — Beginning  ninth  century. 
Page  96  n.  3. 


TROYES 

Cathedrale 

Stained  Glass — French,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  (Vitrail.)  Page  47. 

Musee 

Pieta — Attributed  to  Jean  Malouel,  beginning  fifteenth  century.  (Attribue 
a  Jean  Malouel.)  Pages  327-330. 


VALENCIENNES 
Musee  des  Beaux-Arts 

St.  John  and  Donor,  No.  89 — Attributed  to  Jean  Provost,  1462  or  1465- 
1529.  (St.-Jean-Baptiste  et  un  Donateur.)  Pages  185-188. 


VENICE 

Frari 


Assumption— Titian,  c.  1477-1576.  (L’Assunzione.)  Page  251. 
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VICH 

Museo  Episcopal 

Altarpiece — Francesco  Solives,  active  1481.  Page  89. 

Quo  Vadis  Domine? — Jaime  Cirera,  Catalonian  school,  fifteenth  century. 

(Escuela  de  Cataluna.)  Page  463. 

St.  Roch — Fifteenth  century.  Page  179. 


VIENNA 

Kunsthistorisches  Museum 

Annunciation,  No.  1781 — Master  of  the  Holy  Cross,  c.  1400.  (Verkiindi- 
gung — Der  Meister  von  Heiligenkreuz.)  Pages  153,  369  n.  21. 

Madonna  with  St.  Catherine,  No.  1782 — Master  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
c.  1400.  (Die  Madonna  mit  der  hi.  Katharina — Der  Meister  von  Heili¬ 
genkreuz.)  Pages  153,  3690.21. 


VILLENEUVE-LES-AVIGNON 

Hospice 


Triumph  of  the  Virgin — Enguerrand  Quarton  or  Charonton,  c.  1453.  (Le 
Triomphe  de  la  Vierge.)  Pages  498-503. 


INDEX  * 


Academicism,  3,  4,  5 
Adoration — Crucifixion  (Florence)  — 
background  in,  37 
folds  in,  96 

its  Italo-miniature  form,  330-337 
Adoration  of  the  Infant  by  the  Vir¬ 
gin,  a  Knight  and  a  Bishop 
(Avignon),  513-5*4 
Aix  Annunciation,  497-498 
Altar  Cloth  of  Narbonne  (Paris), 
355-361  . 

Altarpiece  of  St.  Bernard  (Nice), 

456-457 

Altarpiece  of  St.  Etienne — 
see  Greolieres  Altarpiece 
Altarpiece  of  St.  John — 
see  Bonson  Altarpiece 
Altarpiece  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 

(Nice),  455-456  .  . 

Altarpiece  of  St.  Michael  (Nice), 

455 

Altarpiece  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  .  .  .  (Paris),  395-397 
Altarpiece  of  the  Virgin  (Paris)  — 
in  relation  to  so-called  “Burgundy 
School,”  361-362 

its  Franco-German  form,  146-155 
Amiens  School  (Amiens),  397-399 
Amiens  School  panels,  so-called 

(Chicago),  379;38i 

Anne  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  John 
(Paris)  — 
folds  in,  99 

in  relation  to  the  Master  of  Mou- 
lins  tradition,  429-431 
Annunciation  (Avignon),  514 
Annunciation  (Chicago),  431-432 
Avignon  School,  so-called,  239-240 

Background — 

French  treatment  of,  15,  36-40,  41- 
.42 

in  space-composition,  13 
Bellegambes,  the,  506 
Bonson  Altarpiece — 
and  Italian  color,  315 


Bonson  Altarpiece — 

descriptive  details  of,  322-323 
its  Italo-French  form,  230-234 
landscape  in,  55 
Borders — 

decorative  and  compositional  use 
of,  45-53 

Brea,  Francois,  464-465 
Brea,  Louis — 

and  space-composition,  34 
see  Brea  School  and  Pieta  (Cimiez) 
Brea  School — 
color  in,  76 
flesh-painting  in,  90 
folds  in,  100 
its  eclectic  form,  266-273 
its  types,  446-457 
Brocades,  106-110 
Broederlam,  Melchior — 

Altarpiece  of  Champmol  (Dijon), 
442-445 

and  Altar  Cloth  of  Narbonne 
(Paris) ,  359  _ 

and  Dead  Christ  Upheld  by  the 
Father  Eternal  (Paris),  353,  354 
and  Louvre  Altarpiece  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin,  362 

and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis 
(Paris),  351,  352 

and  so-called  “Burgundy  School,” 
440-445 

and  Trinity  and  Apostles  (Berlin), 

364 

Burgundy  School,  so-called — 
Broederlam  and,  440-445 
Louvre  Altarpiece  of  the  Virgin  in 
relation  to,  361-362 
Byzantine  tradition — 

and  French  background,  36 
and  French  drawing,  77-79 
and  French  flesh-painting,  91 
and  French  folds,  95 
and  French  use  of  color,  24 
and  Greolieres  altarpiece  type  of 
color,  72 
folds  in,  318 


*  Pictures  of  known  authorship  are  listed  under  the  painter’s  name.  The 
arrangement  of  the  preceding  section — Catalogue  Data  on  Pictures  Men¬ 
tioned — makes  it  serve  as  a  supplementary  index. 
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Cardinal  Charles  II  (Munich),  428- 
429 

Carrying  of  the  Cross  (Paris),  463- 
464 

Cezanne — 

and  French  use  of  planes,  32,  34 
and  space-composition  of  Ville- 
neuve  Pieta,  253 

Choir  of  Angels  (London),  373-374 
Christ  before  Caiaphas  (Philadel¬ 
phia),  385 

Christ  Blessing,  and  Donors 
(Amiens),  399 

Christ  on  the  Cross  (Berlin),  458- 
463 

Christ  on  the  Cross — Christ,  the  Man 
of  Sorrows,  in  Glory  (Berlin), 
341-349 

Christ,  St.  Agricola  and  a  Donor 
(Paris)  — 
floor  in,  43 
its  form,  445-446 
landscape  in,  59 
modeling  in,  277 
Circumcision  (Merion),  198-201 
Colombe,  Jean,  57  n.  43 
Color — 

and  composition,  13 
and  drawing,  11 
and  light,  8-10 

bright  and  brilliant,  38  n.  11 
-form,  71  n.  5 
in  modeling,  8 
in  plastic  form,  7 
Color,  French — 
and  drawing,  12 

and  its  relation  to  the  Italian,  29, 
3I3-3J7 

Byzantine  sources  of,  24 
general  characteristics  of,  7-8,  67- 
76 

-pattern,  24,  30-32,  41-45 
types  of,  69 
Composition — 

in  plastic  form,  12-14 
Composition,  French — 
color-pattern-,  30-32 
function  of  borders  in,  48 
general  characteristics  of,  14-15 
space-,  32-36 
Cosimo  Tura — 

and  South  of  France  Pieta,  35,  247 
Crowning  of  Mary  (Berlin)  — 
floor  in,  43 

its  Franco-German  form,  129-131 
Crowning  of  Mary  by  the  Holy 
Trinity  (Basel),  503-504 


Crowning  of  the  Virgin  (Carpen- 
tras),  355 

Crowning  of  the  Virgin  (Merion), 
386-395 

Crucifixion  (Merion),  338-341 
Crucifixion  (Philadelphia),  458-463 

Daddi,  Bernardo — 

and  peachblow,  88,  124 
and  relation  to  Entombment  type 
of  color,  70-71,  118-123 
and  Sienese  droop,  80 
Dance  of  Death  (Le  Bar),  454-455 
Dead  Christ  (Paris),  395 
Dead  Christ  Upheld  by  the  Father 
Eternal  (Paris),  353-354 
Death  of  the  Virgin  (Philadelphia), 
364-370 

Decoration,  French — 
in  color,  67 
in  landscape,  58 
in  space,  35-36 
of  borders,  45-53 
of  checkered  patterns,  41-45 
Delacroix — 

and  French  treatment  of  space,  34- 

.35 

Delicacy,  French — 
in  color,  24 
in  landscape,  58 
Deposition  (Chicago),  505 
Descent  from  the  Cross  (Paris),  504 
Design — 

and  plastic  form,  4,  15 
and  use  of  traditions,  18-19 
expressive  and  decorative,  17 
in  French  primitives,  18 
Distortions — 

diminutive  figures,  82 
elongations,  79 
German,  81 
Draperies — 

see  Brocades,  Folds,  Textiles 
Drawing — 
and  line,  10-11 
definition  of,  77 
French,  77-84 
Durandi,  Jacques — 

Altarpiece  of  St.  Margaret  (Fre- 
jus),  446-451 

Entombment  (Paris)  — 

and  an  early  French  miniature, 
319-320 

and  Italian  color,  314-317 
drawing  in,  80 
folds  in,  95 
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Entombment  (Paris)  — 
its  Italo-miniature  form,  118-126 
textiles  in,  105 
type  of  color  of,  69-72 
Eyck,  Jan  van — 

and  French  floors,  43  n.  24 
and  French  landscape,  58 
and  French  portraiture,  274 

Figures  in  Landscape  (Merion),  302- 

309 

Flagellation  (Paris),  496 
Flemish  tradition — 

and  Franco-Flemish  background, 

37 

and  Franco-Flemish  tradition,  115, 
167 

and  French  brocades,  108 
and  French  color,  76 
and  French  drawing,  79 
and  French  flesh-painting,  90,  320 
and  French  folds,  97 
and  French  textiles,  100 
and  the  Master  of  Moulins  tradi¬ 
tion,  409-41 1 
folds  in,  318 

in  Broederlam’s  time,  440-441 
landscape  in,  57 
Flesh-painting,  85-93 
Floors,  42-45 
Folds — 

foreign  traditional  treatments  of, 
3I7-3I9 

in  French  panels,  94-100 
in  frescoes,  30 
Fouquet,  Jean — 

Charles  VII,  33,  275 
Etienne  Chevalier,  292-293,  293- 
294,  299 

his  form,  291-301 
his  miniatures,  472-474 
his  use  of  gold,  40 
Juvenal  des  Ursins,  33,  41 
Virgin  and  Child,  33 
Franco-Flemish  tradition — 
background  in,  37 
brocades  in,  108 
color  in,  76 
drawing  in,  79 
flesh-painting  in,  90 
floors  in,  43 
folds  in,  97 

its  form  and  types,  115,  167-219, 

371-439 

textiles  in,  100 

with  Italian  influence,  167,  189-219, 

399-439 


Franco-German  Borderland  Form — 
background  in,  37 
brocades  in,  107 
drawing  in,  81 
flesh-painting  in,  90 
folds  in,  95,  96-97 
general  characteristics  of,  114-115 
its  development,  140-146 
its  types,  146-166,  361-371 
transitional  phase  of,  355-361 
Frescoes,  in  France — 
and  stained  glass,  30 
borders  in,  45 

general  characteristics  of,  23-29 
landscape  in,  55-56,  60 
space  in,  33,  34,  36 
see  also  Catalogue  Data  on  Pic¬ 
tures  Mentioned,  under  names  of 
individual  frescoes 
Froment,  Nicolas — 

and  Raising  of  Lazarus  (Paris), 
483-486 

Burning  Bush,  276,  474,  476,  477, 

.478,  483 

his  eclectic  form,  474-483 
Jeanne  de  Laval,  277,  285 
King  Rene,  276,  285 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus  (Flor¬ 
ence),  474,  475,  477,  478,  483 

German  tradition — 
and  Franco-German  background,  37 
and  Franco-German  forms,  114, 
140-146,  356,  359,  360,  363-37L 
496 

and  French  drawing,  81 
and  French  folds,  96,  97 
and  Italo-miniature  type,  129-139, 
330-337  . 

flesh-painting  in,  90-91 
floors  in,  44 
folds  in,  318-319 
Giotto — 

and  French  color,  314-315 
Giovanni  di  Paolo — 

and  Christ  on  the  Cross — Christ, 
the  Man  of  Sorrows,  in  Glory 
(Berlin),  341,  342,  348 
Goes,  Hugo  van  der — 

and  the  Master  of  Moulins  tradi¬ 
tion,  86-87,  409-41 1 
Gold- 

effects  of,  in  brocades,  106-108 
in  the  miniaturists,  38-40 
its  use  in  background,  37-40 
Greolieres  Altarpiece — 

and  Italian  color,  314,  315,  317 
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Greolieres  Altarpiece — 
borders  in,  48 

its  Italo-French  type,  220-230 

space  in,  36 

type  of  color  of,  72-75 

Holy  Trinity  (London),  159-166 
Honore — Breviarum  Parisense 
(Paris)  — 

and  the  development  of  the 
Franco-German  form,  142-143 
background  in,  41 
borders  in,  47 
landscape  in,  55 
margins  in,  53  n.  32 
planes  in,  54 
use  of  gold  in,  38 

Impressionists — 

and  French  use  of  planes,  34 
Infant  at  Prayer,  285-286 
Italian  tradition — 

and  Broederlam,  442,  443,  444 
and  Franco-Flemish  form,  189 
and  French  color,  67,  69,  70,  73-74, 

75,  76,  3I3-3I7  . 
and  French  drawing,  80 
and  French  flesh-painting,  85-86, 
88-89,  92-93 

and  French  folds,  95,  96 
and  French  use  of  gold,  38-39 
and  Italo-French  form,  115,  220 
and  Italo-miniature  form,  117-118 
and  the  Master  of  Moulins  tradi¬ 
tion,  41 1 

background  in,  33 
color-pattern  in,  31-32 
folds  in,  318 

Italo-French  type,  115,  220-238,  445 
Italo-Miniature  tradition — 
brocades  in,  106 
color  in,  69-72 
drawing  in,  80-81 
folds  in,  95-96 

its  general  characteristics,  114,  117 

its  types,  117-139,  327“337 

with  German  influence,  129-139, 

330-337 
Ivory  tone — 

clue  to  French  color,  67-68 
in  flesh-painting,  85-86 

Juvenal  des  Ursins  and  his  Family 
(Paris),  513 

King  John,  the  Good  (Paris),  465 


Landscape,  French — 
its  evolution,  54-65 
Legend  of  St.  Bertin  (Berlin)  — 
borders  in,  48 
brocades  in,  109 
flesh-painting  in,  320 
floor  in,  43,  321 

its  Franco-Flemish  form,  168-173, 
320-322 

textiles  in,  102-105,  320 
Legend  of  St.  Giles  (London),  206- 
215 

Legend  of  the  Juggler  (Paris),  385- 
386 

Life  of  St.  Margaret  and  Figures  of 
Saints  (Nice),  452-453 
Light— 

and  composition,  13-14 
in  French  primitives,  9-10 
in  plastic  form,  8-9 
Limbourg,  Pol  de — 

and  French  landscape,  57,  58 
his  use  of  gold,  40 
Line — 

and  composition,  14 
in  French  primitives,  12,  77 
in  plastic  form,  10-11 
Louis  XI  of  France  (London),  374- 
379 

Madonna  in  Garden — Calvary  (Flor¬ 
ence) — 
folds  in,  96 

its  Italo-miniature  form,  131-139 
Malouel,  Jean — Martyrdom  of  St. 
Denis  (Paris)  — 
brocades  in,  106 
its  form,  35°-353 

Man  with  Glass  of  Wine  (Paris), 
275-276 
Manet — 

and  French  use  of  planes,  34 
Margaret  of  Austria  (Paris),  279- 
285 

Master  of  Moulins,  the  tradition  of 
the — 

its  form  and  types,  408-439 
St.  Magdalen  and  Donor  (Paris), 
201-204 

Virgin  with  Infant  Jesus  Adored 
by  the  Angels  (Brussels),  204- 
206 

Matisse — 

and  French  use  of  planes,  34 
Meeting  of  Joachim  and  Anna  (Lon¬ 
don),  432-433 
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Method — 

of  plastic  criticism,  3-5 
Miniatures — 

and  French  panels,  38,  113-114,  117 
and  French  stained  glass,  30 
background  in,  38,  41 
borders  in,  47,  53 
Italian,  29,  313 
landscape  in,  54-58,  59 
margins  in,  47,  53 
planes  in,  54 
simplicity  in,  24 
use  of  gold  in,  38,  40 
see  also  Catalogue  Data  on  Pic¬ 
tures  Mentioned  under  names  of 
individual  manuscripts  and  min¬ 
iatures 

Miracle  of  the  True  Cross  (Paris)  — 
brocades  in,  109 

its  Franco-Flemish  form,  381-384 
Miralhet,  Jean — 

Virgin  of  Misericorde,  451-452 
Modeling — 

in  flesh-painting,  85-93 
in  French  primitives,  9-10 
in  plastic  form,  8 
one-piece,  86  n.  4 
Mosaics,  Byzantine — 
borders  in,  46 
space  in,  34 

Nativity  and  Cardinal  Rolin  (Au- 
tun),  418-428 

Nativity  (Philadelphia),  364-370 

One-piece  modeling,  86  n.  4 
Our  Lady  of  Comfort  (Puget-The- 
niers),  453-454 

Pattern — 

Color-,  24,  30-32 
diaper-,  41-45 
Peachblow — 

essentially  French,  68 
in  flesh-painting,  88-89 
Philip  and  Margaret  of  Burgundy 
(London),  471 

Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy 
(Paris),  286-288 
Picasso — 

and  French  use  of  planes,  34 
Pierre  de  Beaujeu  and  St.  Peter 
(Paris)  — 
folds  in,  99 

its  form  in  the  Master  of  Moulins 
tradition,  429-431 


Pierre  de  Luxembourg  (Avignon) — 
borders  in,  48 
brocades  in,  107 
its  form,  465-466 
Pieta  (Cimiez)  — 

and  foreign  traditions,  248-249 
background  in,  260 
color  in,  75-76 
draperies  in,  261 
flesh-painting  in,  262-263 
pattern  in,  254,  259 
space-composition  in,  251-252,  253 
Pieta  (gift  of  M.  Larcade — Paris), 
463-464 

Pieta  (Merion),  399-401 
Pieta  of  Our  Lord  (Paris) — 
folds  in,  95 

its  Italo-miniature  form,  126-129 
Pieta  (Sospel)  — 

and  foreign  traditions,  249-250 
background  in,  260 
color  in,  75-76 
draperies  in,  261 
flesh-painting  in,  264 
linear  drawing  in,  260-261 
pattern  in,  254 
space-composition  in,  250-251 
Pieta,  South  of  France  type  of — 
color  in,  75-76 

its  characteristics,  116,  245-265 
Pieta  (Troyes),  327-330 
Planes — 

definition  of,  32 
in  miniatures,  54 
in  the  French  tradition,  32-35 
in  trees,  59 
Plastic  form — 
and  method,  4 
its  constituents,  6-19 
Portrait  of  a  Woman  (gift  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Gay — Paris),  288-289 
Portrait  of  St.  Louis  (Aix-en-Prov¬ 
ence),  496 
Portraiture — 

classification  of  French,  116 
composition  in,  33 
French  types  of,  274-290,  465-472 
Pour  notre  foy  militante  comtesse 
(Amiens),  398 

Psautier  d’Ingeburge  (Chantilly)  — 
and  the  development  of  the  Franco- 
German  form,  141-142 
borders  in,  47 
use  of  gold  in,  38 

Pucelle,  Jean — Breviaire  de  Belle¬ 
ville  (Paris)  — 
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Pucelle,  Jean — Breviaire  de  Belle¬ 
ville  (Paris)  — 
and  French  landscape,  54 
folds  in,  97 
margins  in,  47 
trees  in,  59 

Quarton  or  Charonton,  Enguerrand — 
Triumph  of  the  Virgin  (Villeneuve- 
les-Avignon),  498-503 
Quarton  or  Charonton,  Enguerrand, 
and  Villate,  Pierre — 

Virgin  of  Misericorde  (Chantilly), 
503 

Raising  of  Lazarus  (Paris),  483-486 
Rhenish  School  c.  1340  (Paris)  — 
its  form  and  relation  to  Franco- 
German  type,  143-146 
Ridges — 

in  flesh-painting,  91-93,  262,  264 
Rigidity- 

in  drawing,  77-79 

Saint  and  Donor  (Glasgow),  434- 
439 

St.  Anne  and  St.  Joachim  (Carpen- 
tras),  381 

St.  Catherine  and  a  Bishop  (Avi¬ 
gnon)— 
foliage  in,  60 

its  Franco-Flemish  form,  401-408 
St.  Catherine  and  the  Philosophers 
(Dijon),  408 

St.  Clement  and  Donor  (London), 
506 

St.  George  and  Calvary  (Paris)  — 
folds  in,  98 

its  nondescript  form,  511-512 
Saint  Jerome  (Paris),  471-472 
St.  John  and  Donor  (Valenciennes), 
185-188 

St.  Magdalen  and  Donor  (Paris)  — 
and  the  Master  of  Moulins  tradi¬ 
tion,  408-410 
folds  in,  99 

its  Franco-Flemish  form,  201-204 
space  in,  33 

St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon  (Avi¬ 
gnon),  514 

St.  Roch  (Merion),  174-182 
Salome  (Aix-en-Provence)  — 
and  Italian  color,  190,  198,  314 
brocades  in,  108 
drawing  in,  79-80 
floor  in,  43 

its  Franco-Flemish  form,  189-198 


Sanctification  of  a  Woman  (Merion), 
463 

Scene  in  Temple  (Merion),  156-159 
Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ  (Ant¬ 
werp) — 

and  the  Louvre  Altarpiece  of  the 
Virgin,  361 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Mary 
(Merion)  — 
brocades  in,  109 
color-pattern  in,  42 
floor  in,  42,  43 

its  Franco-Flemish  form,  182-185 
Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Andrew 
(Paris)  — 

in  relation  to  so-called  “Avignon 
School,”  239-240 
its  form,  234-238 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Anne 
(Amiens),  399 
Sienese  droop,  80-81 
Simplicity,  23-24,  48 
Solomon  and  Queen  of  Sheba 
(Florence),  384-385 
Soul  of  St.  Bertin  Borne  to  Heaven 
(London),  371-373 
Space — 

-composition  in  plastic  form,  12-14 
French  treatment  of,  32-36 
Spanish  tradition — 

and  French  color,  73,  74,  75 
and  French  flesh-painting,  89,  92 
and  South  of  France  Pieta,  116,  248 
floors  in,  44 
folds  in,  319 

in  the  South  of  France,  457-465 
Stained  glass,  French — 
and  frescoes,  30 
and  miniatures,  30,  42 
and  panels,  30 
borders  in,  46 
diaper-pattern  in,  42 
general  characteristics  of,  29-30 
Streaks — 

in  flesh-painting,  90-91 

Tapestry,  French — 
landscape  in,  57 

Tavern  Scene  (Merion),  302-309 
Textiles,  100-106 

see  also  Brocades  and  Folds 
The  Virgin  (London),  464 
Three  Saints  (Nice)  — 
borders  in,  48 
its  Italo-French  form,  445 
Trees,  59-65 

Trinity  and  Apostles  (Berlin)  — 
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Trinity  and  Apostles  (Berlin)  — 
background  in,  39 
brocades  in,  107 

its  Franco-German  form,  363-364 

Unknown  Woman  (Paris),  289-290 

Villate,  Pierre — 
see  Quarton 

Villeneuve  Pieta  (Paris)  — 
and  the  Spanish  tradition,  248 
background  in,  38,  260 
color  in,  75-76 
draperies  in,  261-262 
flesh-painting  in,  90,  91,  262-263 
folds  in,  98 
pattern  in,  254-259 
space-composition  in,  35,  252-253 
variant  of  type  of,  445-446 


Virgin  and  Child  with  Desk  (Paris), 
370-371 

Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saints  and 
Donor  (London),  216-219 
Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus  (Paris),  505 
Virgin  in  Glory  (Moulins) — 
brocades  in,  108 
folds  in,  100 
its  form,  414-418 

Virgin  with  Infant  Jesus  Adored  by 
the  Angels  (Brussels)  — 
and  the  Master  of  Moulins  tradi¬ 
tion,  408,  409,  410 
its  form,  204-206 

Wilton  Diptych  (London),  486-496 
Woman  with  Bird  (Philadelphia), 
466-471 
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